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Arr. I.—Srm Wirttram Hamitron’s Meraruysics. 


Lxore res ON Merapnysics sy Sir Witi1am Hamirton, Barr., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh: Edited by the Rev. Henry L. Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. Boston, 
Gould & Lincoln: NewYork, Sheldon & Co.,: Cincinnati, 
G.8. Blanchard. 1859. 


Tuese are the Lectures Sir W. Hamilton was accustomed to 
deliver to his classes every other year during his professor- 
ship in the University ; the alternate years being occupied 
with a series in Logic, which is also soon to be given to the 
public. It is intimated by the Editor, and seems to have 
been generally felt by those abroad who have noticed the 
work, that they have not the fulness and completeness that 
might have been expected from one of such eminent gifts, 
and enjoying such ample time to perfect his views. They 
are marked indubitably by powers of extraordinary subtlety, 
strength, and comprehension, and a mastery of the litera- 
ture of the subject altogether unexampled; there is no 
writer in the long train of metaphysicians, there is no 
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school of speculatists, there is no shape or shade of opinion 
with which he was not familiar; there is no topic that 
he was not capable of unfolding with the utmost ease 
and investing with interest; yet his lectures are far from 
forming a full series, or presenting many of the themes of 
which he treats with the clearness and amplitude which are 
desirable. Though his piercing glance, refined discrimina- 
tion, delicate analysis, compreliensive memory, and adroit- 
nes3 in argument appear in every discussion, he yet is 
always terse, often obscure, sometimes inconsistent, and 
gives his lectures the air in a measure of an outline or sylla- 
bus, rather than a full presentation of his subjects; and 
seems to have written them more as a concise statement for 
himself, than for the youths to whom he addressed them. 
They are, however, a very important contribution to the 
science of Metaphysics, and are destined undoubtedly—with 
his other writings—to exert a large influence. They are, in 
the main, on the side of truth, and were probably thought 
by their author to be altogether consistent with the great 
doctrines of theism and revelation in which he professed an 
unhesitating faith, We regret that in the most important 
branch of his speculations, in which he aimed to overthrow 
the atheism and nihilism of the modern German schools, 
he admitted elements that are contradictious of his own 
principles, and subversive of the facts and doctrines he 
meant to maintain. 

We have an example of this in his definition of conscious- 
ness in the perception of external objects, as a consciousness 
of those objects themselves. Thus he says: 


“ Reid maintains, against the immense majority of all, and the 
entire multitude of modern philosophers, that we have a direct 
and immediate knowledge of the external world. He thus 
vindicates to mind not only an immediate knowledge of its own 
modifications, but also an immediate knowledge of what is 
essentially different from mind or self,—the modifications of 
matter. He did not, however, allow that these were known by 
any common faculty, but held that the qualities of mind were 
exclusively made known to us by consciousness, the qualities of 
matter exclusively made known to us by perception. Conscious- 
ness was thus the faculty of immediate knowledge, purely 
subjective; perception the faculty of knowledge, purely objec- 
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tive. The ego was known by one faculty, the non-ego by 
another. 

“Dr. Reid has many merits as a speculator, but the only merit 
which he arrogates to himself—the principal merit accorded to 
him by others—is. that he was the first philosopher, in more 
recent times, who dared in his doctrine of immediate perception, 
to vindicate against the unanimous authority of philosophers, 
the universal conviction of mankind. But this doctrine he has 
at best but imperfectly developed, and at the same time has 
unfortunately obscured it by errors of so singular a character 
that some acute philosophers have never even suspected what 
his doctrine of perception actually is. One of those errors is 
the contradistinction of perception from consciousness, 

“‘T may here notice that philosophers, at least modern philo- 
sophers, before Reid, allowed to the mind no immediate know- 
ledge of the external reality. They conceded to it only a 
representative or mediate knowledge of external things. Of 
these some, however, held that the representative object— 
the object immediately knownz-was different from the mind 
knowing, as it was also different from the reality it represented ; 
while others, on a simpler hypothesis, maintained that there was 
no intermediate entity—no tertium quid, between the reality 
and the mind, but that the immediate or representative object 
was itself a mental modification. The latter thus granting to 
mind no immediate knowledge of aught beyond its own modifi- 
cation, could, consequently, only recognise a consciousness of 
self. The former, on the contrary, could, as they actually did, 
accord to consciousness a cognizance of not self. Now Reid, 
after asserting against the philosophers the immediacy of our 
knowledge of external things, would almost appear to have been 
startled by his own boldness, and instead of carrying his prin- 
ciple fairly to its issue, by according to consciousness on his 
doctrine that knowledge of the external world as existing, 
which on the doctrine of the philosophers it obtained of the 
external world as represented, he inconsistently stopped short, 
split immediate knowledge into two parts, and bestowed the 
knowledge of material qualities on perception alone, allowing 
that of mental modifications to remain exclusively with conscious- 
ness. Be this, however, as it may, the exemption of the objects 
of perception from the sphere of consciousness, can be easily 
shown to be self-contradictory. 

* What! say the partisans of Dr. Reid, are we not to distin- 
guish as the product of different faculties, the knowledge we 
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obtain of objects ia themselves the most opposite? Mind and 
matter are mutually separated by the whole diameter of being. 
Mind and matter are in fact nothing bat words to express two 
series of phenomena known less in themselves, than in contra- 
distinction from each other. The difference of the phenomena 
to be known surely legitimates a difference of faculty to know 
them. In answer to this we admit at once that—were the ques- 
tion merely whether we should not distinguish under con- 
sciousness two special faculties—whether we should not study 
apart, and bestow distinctive appellations on consciousness con- 
sidered as more particularly cognizant of the external world 
and on consciousness considered as more particularly cognizant 
of the internal—this would be highly proper and expedient. 
But this is not the question. Dr. Reid distinguishes conscious- 
ness as a special faculty from perception as a special faculty, and 
he allows to the former the cognizance of the latter in its opera- 
tion, to the exclusion of its object. He maintains that we are con- 
scious of our perception of a rose, but not of the rose perceived. 
That we know the ego by one act of knowledge, the non-ego 
by another. This doctrine I hold to be erroneous, and it is 
this doctrine I now proceed to refute.”—Pp. 154-156. 


He thus maintains that in the perception of external ob- 
jects, the mind is conscious not only of the modification 
that takes place in itself, through the organ which is the 
medium of the perception, but of the external reality also, 
which is the object of perception. This we regard as not 
only mistaken, but subversive of the doctrine aftirmed by 
Sir W. Hamilton of the actual perception by the mind of 
external existences, and directly involving the idealism 
which it was a leading aim of his speculations to overthrow. 

His first argument against Dr. Reid is ineffective, from 
his failure to notice that his theory has that very character- 
istic of truth which he denies belongs to it. 


“Tn the first place, it is not only a logical axiom, but a self- 
evident truth, that the knowledge of opposites is one. Thus we 
cannot know what is tall, without knowing what is short—we 
know what is virtue only as we know what is vice—the science 
of health is but another name for the science of disease. Nor 
do we know the opposites, the I and thou, the ego and non-ego 
—the subject and the object, mind and matter, by a different 
law. The act which affirms that this particular phenomenon is 
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a modification of Me, virtually affirms that the phenomenon ig 
not a modification of anything different from Me, and conse- 
quently implies a common cognizance of self and not self; the 
act which affirms that this other phenomenon is a modification 
of something different from Me, virtually affirms that the phe- 
nomenon is not a modification of Me, and consequently implies 
a common cognizance of not self and self. But unless we are 
prepared to maintain that the faculty cognizant of self and not 
self, is different from the faculty cognizant of not self and self, we 
must allow that the ego and non-ego are known and discriminated 
in the same indivisible act of knowledge.”—Pp. 156, 157. 


Tere he plainly assumes the point he alleges as a proof of the 
error of Dr. Reid’s theory ;—namely, that the modification of 
the mind in sight, the consciousness of which, he admits, is a 
consciousness of a non-ego, is identical with the external object 
itself of the perception,—so that the one is the object of con- 
sciousness, as absolutely and directly asthe other. But that 
is the very point denied by Dr. Reid. Sir William Hamilton 
should therefore have directly proved, not assumed it. Nota 
syllable, however, does he allege to show that the mind’s 
consciousness in such an act, is not confined simply to the 
modification that takes place in itself, to the exclusion of 
the external object. As the mind’s consciousness of the 
modification that takes place in itself in such a perception, 
is a consciousness of a non-ego, he cannot claim that there 
must, in addition to that, be a consciousness also of the exter- 
nal object, in order to a consciousness of a non-ego. And 
not being able to claim that a corsciousness of the external 
object is necessary, in order to a consciousness of a non- 
ego—he cannot claim as he does, that a consciousness of the 
external object is involved in, and identical with the con- 
sciousness of the modification of the mind in the perception 
of that object. 

He departs in this theory from his own definition of conscious- 
ness as a knowledge simply of what takes place in thé mind. 


“Consciousness may be compared to an internal light, by 
means of which, and which alone, what passes in the mind is 
rendered visible. Consciousness is simple—is not composed of 
parts either similar or dissimilar. It always resembles itself, 
differing only in the degrees of its intensity : thus, there are not 
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various kinds of consciousness, although there are various kinds 
of mental modes or states, of which we are conscious. Whatever 
divisions therefore of the mental phenomena may be adopted, all 
its members must be within consciousness itself, which must be 
viewed as comprehensive of the whole phenomena to be divided ; 
far less should we reduce it, as a special phenomenon, to a par- 
ticular class. Let consciousness, therefore, remain one and 
indivisible, comprehending all the modifications—all the pheno- 
mena, of the thinking subject.”—Pp. 126, 127. 


Here the objects of consciousness are defined as ex- 
clusively the modifications or operations of the mind 
itsel{—that which lies in the circle of its own movements, 
whether the effect of the action on it of external causes, or 
the work of its own volition. To extend the sphere of con- 
sciousness beyond this limit, and place the external world 
as fur as it falls under the cognizance of the senses under 
its jurisdiction, is not only to desert his definition, but is to 
ascribe another nature to the power itself, and make it equi- 
valent to Reid’s faculty of perception. Again he says: 


“The expressions, I know that I know, I know that I feel, I 
know that I desire, are translated by—I am conscious that I 
know, I am conscious that I feel, I am conscious that I desire. 
Consciousness is thus, on the one hand, the recognition by the 
mind or ego of its acts and affections ; in other words, the self- 
affirmation, that certain modifications are known by me, and 
that these modifications are mine. But, on the other hand, 
consciousness is not to be viewed as anything different from 
these modifications themselves, but is, in fact, the general con- 
dition of their existence, or of their existence within the sphere 
of intelligence. Though the simplest act of mind, consciousness, 
thus expresses a relation subsisting between two terms. These 
terms are, on the one hand, an I or self as the subject of a 
certain modification, and, on the other, some modification, state, 
quality, affection, or operation belonging to the subject. Con- 
sciousness, thus, in its simplicity, necessarily involves three 
things: Ist. A recognising or knowing subject ; 2d. A recog- 
nition or known modification ; and 3rd. A-recognition or know- 
ledge by the subject—the mind—of the mode of the modifi- 
cation."—P, 133. 


No definition could be framed that would more expressly 
limit consciousness to the mind itself and its operations, and 
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exclude everything exterior to itself. To have extended 
the definition so as to include a consciousness of external 
objects, would have required a fourth specification, in which 
that element should have been explicitly stated. 

But besides this, he expressly admits and maintains that 
there is a distinction of the greatest obviousness and im- 
portance between the mind’s consciousness of its own pro- 
cesses in an act of perception, and the external object itself 
it perceives in that act. 


“ A fact of consciousness is thus: that whose existence is given 
and guaranteed by an original and necessary belief. But there 
is an important distinction to be here made which has not only 
been overlooked by all philosophers, but has led some of the 
most distinguished into no inconsiderable errors. 

“The facts of consciousness are to be considered in two 
points of view, either as evidencing their own ideal or pheno- 
menal existence, or as evidencing the objective existence of some- 
thing else beyond them. <A belief in the former is not identical 
with a belief in the latter. The one cannot, the other may pos- 
sibly be refused, In the case of a common witness, we cannot 
doubt the fact of his personal reality, nor the fact of his testi- 
mony as emitted, but we can always doubt the truth of that 
which his testimony avers. So it is with consciousness, We 
cannot possibly refuse the fact of its evidence as given, but we 
may hesitate to admit that beyond itself of which it assures us, 
I shall explain by taking an example. In the act of External 
Perception, consciousness gives, as a conjunct fact, the existence 
of Me or Self as perceiving, and the existence of something 
different from Me or Self as perceived. Now the reality of this 
as a subjective datum or an ideal phenomenon, it is absolutely 
impossible to doubt without doubting the existence of conscious- 
ness, fur consciousness is itself this fact ; and to doubt the exist- 
ence of consciousness is absolutely impossible; for, as such a 
doubt could not exist, except in and through consciousness, it 
would consequently annihilate itself. We should doubt that we 
doubted. As contained, as given in an act of consciousness, the 
contrast of mind knowing and of matter known, cannot be 
denied. 

“ But the whole phenomenon as given in consciousness, may 
be admitted, and yet, its inference disputed. It may be said, 
consciousness gives the mental subject as perceiving an external 
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object, contra-distinguished from it [the external object] as per- 
ceived ; all this we do not and cannot deny. But consciousness 
is only a phenomenon; the contrast between the subject and 
object may be only apparent, not real; the object given as an 
external reality, may only be a mental representation, which the 
mind is, by an unknown law, determined unconsciously to pro- 
duce, and to mistake for something different from itself. All 
this may be said and believed, without self-contradiction—nay, 
all this has, by the immense majority of modern philosophers, 
been actually said and believed.”—Pp. 188, 189. 


He thus distinctly admits and affirms that the facts of 
consciousness, are to be considered in two points of view, 
either as evidencing their own ideal or phenomenal exist- 
ence—that is, being a consciousness of the mind’s own mo- 
difications—or as evidencing the objective existence of some- 
thing BEYOND THEM ; and that, “a belief in the former, is not 
identical with a belief in the Jatter.” A consciousness of its 
own modifications, then, is not a consciousness of external 
objects. The one takes place in the mind and exists there 
only ; and the other is, by his definition, wholly beyond those 
modifications, and external to the mind itself. 

He omits to notice, however, it should be observed, in his 
exemplification from perception, that the mind’s conscious- 
ness of its own modifications in such an act is wholly dis- 
tinct and different from its perception of the external object. 
Ile speaks as though the consciousness of its own pheno- 
mena, and its perception of something beyond those self- 
processes, were identical. Their identity, however, is dis- 
proved by the fact which he admits, that it is possible to 
deny the reality of the external objects of perception, while 
the facts themselves of consciousness cannot be denied. If 
the external objects perceived were embraced in conscious- 
ness, and among its most essential facts, how could their 
reality be denied or doubted, any more than the reality of 
the mind’s processes by which it perceives them? It would 
plainly be as impossible to question their reality, as it would 
the reality of the mind’s perception of them, or the reality 
of the mind itself. 

He thus clearly admits and reasons on the fact that the 
external objects of perception are wholly different from the 
mind’s owa modifications in the perception of them, and 
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beyond those modifications, and thence deserts and contra- 
dicts his theory that the mind’s consciousness of its own 
phenomena, is a consciousness of the external objects, to 
which, in perception through the senses, those phenomena 
are related. 

In his next argument against Reid, he falls into an equally 
strange mistake ;—aflirming that we cannot know an exter- 
nal object unless we are conscious of it: thus confounding 
our perception of an object with the object itself; and affirm- 
ing that our perception of it is not a medium to us of a 
knowledge of it.: 


“Reid’s assertion, that we are conscious of the act of percep- 
tion, but not of the object perceived, involves, first of all, a gene- 
ral absurdity. For it virtually asserts that we cun know what 
we are not conscious of knowing. An act of perception is an 
act of knowledge; that we perceive that we know. Now, if in 
perception there be an external reality known, but of which 
external reality we are, on Reid’s hypothesis, not conscious, then 
is there an object known of which we are not conscious. But, 
as we know only, inasmuch as we know that we know—inas- 
much as we are conscious that we know—we cannot know an 
object without being conscious of that object as known ; conse- 
quently we cannot perceive an object, without being conscious 
of that object as perceived. 

“ But again: How is it possible that we can be conscious 
of an operation of perception, unless consciousness be co-exten- 
sive with that act; and how can it be co-extensive with the act, 
and not also conversant with its object? An act of knowledge 
is only possible in relation to an object ; and it is an act of one 
kind or another only by apecial relation to a particular object. 
Thus the object at once determines the existence, and specifies 
the character of the existence of the intellectual energy. An 
act of knowledge existing and being what it is only by relation 
to its object, it is manifest that the act can be known only 
through the object to which it is correlative ; and Reid’s suppo- 
sition that an operation can be known in consciousness to the 
exclusion of the object, is impossible. For example: I see the 
inkstand. How can I be conscious that my present modifica- 
tion exists; that it is a perception and not another mental state 
—that it is a perception of sight to the exclusion of every other 
sense—and, finally, that it is a perception of the inkstand, and 
of the inkstand only, unless my consciousness comprehend 
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within its sphere the object, which at once determines the exist- 
ence of the act, qualifies its kind, and distinguishes its indivi- 
duality? Annihilate the inkstand, you annihilate the percep- 
tion; annihilate the consciousness of the object, you annihilate 
the consciousness of the operation.”—Pp. 157, 159. 


But he assumes throughout this argument the point he 
aims to establish, that the consciousness of the perception 
of the inkstand—which is a modification of the mind; and 
a consciousness of the inkstand itself—which is an external 
existence, are identically the same; that, however, is in 
effect to assume that the perception of the inkstand, and 
the inkstand itself, are identical ; which is to deny the 
reality of the inkstand as an external existence, and convert 
the perception and its object into a mere mental process, and 
thereby overturn his own theory that the external object is 
an absolute reality, and a reality wholly distinct from, and 
independent of the mind’s perception of it. If the percep- 
tion of external objects, and those objects themselves are 
identically the same, then plainly the external universe is 
but an ideal existence ; and our author’s argument contem- 
plates a merely supposititious case, and is wholly inept and 
aimless. If, on the other hand, the perception of an exter- 
nal object is wholly different from the object itself; and if 
the mind is conscious of the act of perception, without any 
consciousness beyond that of the object perceived ; and if 
moreover its consciousness of the perception of an object is 
the means to it of as absolute a knowledge of the existence 
of that object as exterior to itself, as its consciousness of its 
own operations is of the reality of those operations, then 
plainly the fact that the mind is not conscious of an external 
object, which it perceives through the senses, is no proof 
whatever that it has not a knowledge of that object. 

3ut Sir William admits, as we have shown, and assumes 
indeed in this very argument, that the external object of 
perception is a different thing from the mind’s perception 
of it; and he could not, without inconsistency, have refused 
to admit it; as to affirm the identity of the perception and 
the object perceived, would be to affirm that the external 
universe has only an ideal existence, and subvert the sys- 
tem of realism, which it was the great aim of his specula- 
tions to sustain. 
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But admitting the reality of the external existences, which 
are the objects of our perceptions, he could not consist- 
ently dey that our perceptions of them are the medium 
to us of a knowledge of their existence and nature, as abso- 
lutely as our consciousness of our own mental operations 
is the medium to us of a knowledge of their reality and 
nature. . , 

He in fact furnishes no proof that the mind is ever con- 
scious of anything, except that which takes place in itself ; 
nor could he. The supposition is self-contradictory ; as con- 
sciousness, by his definition, is the mind’s knowledge of 
what takes place 7m ctse/f—of the processes and affections of 
which it is ztself the subject ; all exterior things are excluded 
from its sphere. To ascribe to it the power of knowing di- 
rectly what is wholly exterior to itself, is in fact to ascribe to 
it a faculty of omniscience ; for why, if capable of a direct 
and absolute consciousness of any one thing wholly exterior to 
itself, should it not be equally capable of alike cognizance of 
any and every other? It is indisputable that in many of 
the mind’s perceptions through the senses, its conscious- 
ness is limited absolutely to the effects and processes of 
which it is itself the subject, and has no cognizance whatever 
of the external objects which are the means of those per- 
ceptions. Thus in the sensation produced by the odori- 
ferous particles exhaled from a rose, the mind has no con- 
sciousness of anything beside its own processes, It has no 
consciousness of the rose itself. The rose itself is not, in 
fact, the cause of the sensation; but certain particles ema- 
nating from it. Neither of those invisible particles has it 
any cognizance directly. It does not see them. It does 
not feel them by the touch, as hard or soft, light or 
heavy, square or round. Its consciousness is absolutely 
confined to the effects in itself they produce through the 
organ on which they act. Yet it has a knowledge of the 
existence and exteriority to itself of the cause of its sensa- 
tions, as certain and indubitable as it has of the sensations 
in itself that are produced by that cause. So also,in hear- 
ing the external cause of the sensation is the air, thrown 
into regular motion by some agent, as the human voice, or 
an orchestra of musical instruments. But of the vibrations 
of the air considered by themselves, the mind has no con- 
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sciousness. It knows nothing of their peculiarity of move- 
ment, their numbers, force, rapidity, or the principle on 
which they act. It has no cognizance whateveg of any- 
thing except the effects in itself produced by their action 
on the ear. There accordingly are thousands and millions of 
human beings who do not even know the fact that it is the 
action of the air on the drum of the ear that is the cause 
of the sensation of sound, nor that there is a drum in the 
ear. Yet they have as absolute a certainty that the causes 
of their hearing are external to themselves, and in most 
cases as absolute a certainty where and what those causes 
are, as they have that they are the subjects of the sensa- 
tions of which they are conscious. 

This, however, our author controverts. He maintains 
that the mind is directly conscious in all cases of the 
material objects that act on the senses in perception ; and 
it is to those objects alone, he affirms, that he refers when 
he speaks of external objects as objects of consciousness: 
not the remote objects which they are the means of our 
perceiving. 


“In regard to the relation of the external object to the 
senses, The general doctrine on the subject is thus given by 
Reid: ‘A law of our nature regarding perception is, that we 
perceive no object, unless some impression is made upon the 
organ of sense, either by the immediate application of the 
object, or by some medium which passes between the object 
and the organ. In two of our senses, viz. Touch and Taste, 
there must be an immediate application of the object to the 
organ. In the other three the object is perceived at a distance, 
but still by means of a medium, by which some impression is 
made on the organ’ 

“Now this, I showed you, is incorrect. The only object 
ever perceived, is the object in immediate contact—in immedi- 
ate relation with the organ. What Reid and philosophers in 
general, call the distant object, is wholly unknown to percep- 
tion: By reasoning we may connect the object perceived with 
certain antecedents—certain causes; but these, as the result of 
an inference, cannot be the objects of perception. The only 
objects of pereeption are in all the senses equally immediate. 
Thus the object of my vision at présent is not the paper or 
letters at a foot from my eye, but the rays of light reflected 
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from these upon the retina. The object of your hearing is not 
the vibrations of my larynx, nor the vibrations of the interven- 
ing air, but the vibrations determined thereby in the cavity of 
the interM&l ear, and in immediate contact with the auditory 
nerves. In both senses, the external object perceived is the 
last effect of a series of unperceived causes. But to call these 
unperceived causes the object of perception, and to call the 
perceived effect—the real object—only the medium of percep- 
tion, is either a gross error, or an unwarrantable abuse of 
language. My conclusion is, therefore, that in all the senses 
the external object is in contact with the organ, and thus, in a 
certain signification, all the senses are only modifications of 
Touch. This is the simple fact, and any other statement of it, 
is either the effect, or the cause of misconception.”—Pp. 
398, 399. 


In reply to this we observe, first, that to denominate the 
rays of light in vision, the external object of perception, 
in contradistinction from the object from which the light is 
reflected, and forms its image on the retina, is to give the 
terms perception and external object a meaning wholly 
unknown to Reid, and that renders our author’s argument 
against. his theory of perception irrelevant and nugatory. 

Secondly. He offers no proof that it is not simply the 
effect the rays of light produce in vision which the mind 
perceives, in contradistinction from the rays themselves, 
by which the image is formed on the retina. It is true 
indeed that the rays are the only external objects that 
come in contact with the eye; but it does not thence follow 
that they are the objects of the mind’s consciousness, in 
contradistinction from the effects in the mind of which 
they are the means; nor that they are the external objects 
of the mind’s perception, instead of the exterior objects 
from which they are radiated. They indubitably are not. 
The mind in vision is not conscious of the rays of light; it 
has ordinarily no sensation of them whatever. It is only 
conscious of the effect of which they are the medium ; and 
that is the perception of the external object from which 
those rays are emitted or reflected, and the image of which 
they form on the retina. Nor in hearing, has the mind 
any perception of the vibrations either of the air, or of the 
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drum and other organs of the ear. It only perceives the 
effect those vibrations occasion in itself; and that is the 
sensation which we denominate sound ; and that sensation, 
or modification of self, is wholly unlike the @brations 
themselves either of the air or the organs which are the 
medium of that modification. If the mind’s perception 
were a perception of those vibrations in place of sound—a 
wholly dissimilar effeet—those vibrations would be as dis- 
tinctly the objects of its consciousness, as the sound itself 
is of which they are the means. 

Thirdly. He deserts in this theory the doctrine he main- 
tains that the mind’s own modifications are the non-ego, which 
forms a leading element in every act of consciousness. For 
the mind’s modifications in vision most indubitably are 
simply its own processes, or the affections of which it is the 
subject, not the rays of light which merely enter the eye, 
and form an image on the retina. To assume that those 
rays of light are themselves among its processes or affec- 
tions, is to affirm that they become parts or constituents of 
the mind itself, which is not only contradictory to conscious- 
ness, but is to exhibit the mind as a material substance. 
For how can light become a constituent of its being and 
acts unless it is itself also material ? 

Fourtlily. This theory implies that the perception of ex- 
ternal objects is representative merely—a doctrine he rejects 
and not immediate as he strenuously maintains. If that 
which the mind perceives in looking at a landscape, is sim- 
ply the rays of light that are reflected from it on the retina, 
then clearly it has no direct perception whatever of the 
landscape itself. That, therefore, which it perceives, is but 
a mere representative of the landscape. Of that which the 
image represents, it has no immediate knowledge. — Its 
knowledge of it, if it have any, is only the result of infer- 
ence. But that is identically the theory of representative 
perception which our author wholly rejects, and the confa- 
tation of which has been the leading aim of the specula- 
tions that have given him his chief distinction as a meta- 
physician. 

His theory that the mind is directly conscious of the rays 
of light, vibrations of air, odoriferous particles and other 
material things that come in contact with the organs of 
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sense and are the medium of perception, and that they, and 
they only, are the external objects perceived by the mind, 
is thus unsupported, contradictious to consciousness, and 
subversMe of his doctrine of the reality of the external 
world and the immediacy of our perception of it. 

He fails equally to prove that our perception of external ob- 
jects is not a medium to us of a knowledge of their existence. 
And by external objects of perception we mean the objects 
for example in vision of which images are formed by the 
rays of light on the retina; for they are the objects and the 
only objects external to itself which the mind perceives, 
and it is to them alone that Reid’s theory and the question 
between realists and idealists relates. 

The only consideration he offers to support that doctrine, 
is his assumption that the only way in which we can have 
a knowledge of objects, is by being conscious of them. 
Yet notwithstanding that assumption, he admits and affirms 
that we have a knowledge of many things of which we 
have no consciousness whatever. Thus he says— 


“Tn answer to the objection—how can we know that of which 
we are not conscious, seeing that consciousness is the condition 
of knowledge—it is enough to allege that there are many 
things which we neither know, nor can know in themselves, that 
is, in their direct and immediate relation to our faculties of 
knowledge, but which manifest their existence indirectly through 
the medium of their effects."—Pp. 241, 242. 


By his concession, then, there are many objects that do 
not come within the sphere of our consciousness, of whose 
existence and nature we nevertheless have a knowledge, 
through the medium of the effects which they produce in 
us. 

And that is the fact in respect to all objects, material and 
immaterial, that are external to ourselves. For as our con- 
sciousness embraces nothing but ourselves, and the pro- 
cesses and affections that take place in us, and the acts we 
voluntarily exert, all our knowledge of other existences and 
events must necessarily be mediate, and be reached through 
the effects they produce in us. 

Sir William Hamilton admits and maintains with the 
utmost distinctness that the effects wrought in us by the 
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action of external objects on our senses, are the medirm to 
us of a knowledge of the existence and nature .f tue ex- 


ternal world. Thus he says— 


“T showed you that it is impossible to distinguish Perception 
or the other Special Faculties from Consciousness—in other 
words, to reduce Consciousness itself to a special faculty [so as 
to exclude Perception from its cognizance] and that the attempt 
to do so by the Scottish philosophers is self-contradictory. I 
stated, however, that though it be incompetent to establish a 
faculty for the immediate knowledge of the external world 
[whose acts should not fall within the sphere of consciousness] 
and a faculty for the immediate knowledge of the internal, as 
two ultimate powers exclusive of each other, and not merely 
subordinate forms of a higher immediate knowledge under 
which they are comprehended, or carried up into one ;—I stated, 
I say, that though the immediate knowledge of matter and of 
mind are still only modifications of consciousness, yet their dis- 
crimination as subaltern faculties, is both allowable and conve- 
nient. Accordingly in the scheme which I gave you of the dis- 
tribution of consciousness into its special modes, I distinguished 
a faculty of External, and a faculty of Internal Apprehension, 
constituting together a more general modification of Conscious- 
ness, which I called the Acquisitive, or Presentative, or Recep- 
tive Faculty.”—P. 400. 


It is a faculty accordingly which presents the external 
world to the mind, and by which the mind apprehends that 
world, and acquires a knowledge of it. Otherwise the 
terms and the discussions in which they are used, are un- 
meaning. He aecordingly adds :— 


** Perception is the power by which we are made aware of the 
phenomena of the external world ; Self-consciousness the power 
by which we apprehend the phenomena of the internal. The 
objects of the former are all presented to us in Space and Time; 
space and time are thus the two conditions—the two fundamen- 
tal forms of external perception. The objects of the latter are 
all apprehended by us as Time and self ; time and self are thus 
the two conditions—the two fundamental forms of internal per- 
ception, or self-consciousness. We only know through self- 
consciousness the phenomena of the internal world, as modifica- 
tions of the indivisible ego, or conscious unit; we only know 
through perception the phenomena of the external world, under 
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space, *r as modifications of the extended and divisible non-ego, 
or knowh plarality.”»—P. 401. 


The faculties of these two species of knowledge are thus 
discriminated from each other in the broadest manner, and 
the phenomena which they apprehend. Selfconsciousness 
has cognizance only of that which takes place within the 
mind ; perception has cognizance only of that which is exter- 
nal to the mind, but which acts on the mind through the 
medium of the senses. That accordingly by this definition 
of the two powers, of which selfconsciousness takes cogni- 
zance in the acts of the perceptive faculty, is simply that 
they are perceptions of the external objects by which they 
are caused through impressions, directly or indirectly on the 
senses. They all fall indeed within the sphere of conscious- 
ness, as modifications of the mind, but it is simply as per- 
ceptive acts that consciousness apprehends them. It has 
no consciousness of the external objects of which they are 
perceptions. This is the only view that is consistent with 
these definitions. If, as our author affirms, the objects of 
perception are exterior to the mind, and in space, while the 
objects of selfeonsciousness are interior to the mind, and not 
in space, then plainly the mind’s consciousness can only 
embrace the perceptive acts that take place within itself, 
by which things external to it are perceived ; not the objects 
themselves external to the mind which are perceived in 
those acts. 

If, instead of this view, the theory advanced by our 
author is maintained, that nothing is perceived by the mind 
in acts of external perception except that which takes place 
in the mind itself, and that its consciousness in those acts 
embraces the material things that act immediately on the 
organs of sense, it is a virtual denial that there is a percep- 
tion of any external objects except those that are in contact 
with the organs, and thence a denial of the perception of that 
external world of material agents and forms to which the 
discussion relates, and which is the real object of visual, 
tactual, and other modes of perception through the senses. 
For if the mind perceives nothing, for example, in vision, 
except that which takes place in itself, and if at the same 
time it is, as our author contends, conscious of the rays of 
VOL. XIII.—NO. 1. 2 
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light which form the image on the retina; then, clearly in the 
first place, it has no perception of objects external to the 
eye; such as fields, mountains, trees, dwellings, human beings; 
consequently, if what it sees is the medium of a perception 
of such external objects, it must be as a mere representative 
of them. But that is a doctrine of idealism, which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton rejects. But next, if that which takes place 
in the organ is, as he represents, the object of the mind’s 
perception and consciousness, it is impossible that it can be 
the representative of the external object which the mind 
apprehends, inasmuch as the two are so dissimilar that the 
one cannot be the representative of the other. If the mind 
is conscious of that which takes place in the eye, it must be 
cognizant of all that takes place in it; and therefore must be 
aware that the continuance of the image on the retina from 
one instant to another, is not owing to the continuance of 
the particles of light that first formed it, but to the successive 
contact with it of new particles without any appreciable 
space between them; and amounting in a second or two to 
many myriads and millions; and it should be conscious of the 
impulse of each one of those particles, and of the exact effect 
it produces. It should be aware also of the passage of each 
particle of light, and each current of particles called a ray, 
through the lens of the eye, and its deflection from a straight 
line, at an angle determined by the part of the lens through 
which it passes; so that it strikes the retina at such a point 
that the image they jointly form is reversed ; the top of the 
external object seen being at the lowest part of the image, 
and the bottom of the external object the top of the image. 
But if these processes that take place in the organ, were the 
only objects the mind perceives, it is plain that it would 
have no perception of objects external to the eye. It would 
have no apprehension of fields, groves, dwellings, human 
beings, clouds or other material forms, that are wholly exte- 
rior to the organ of sight. That which it sees is of a wholly 
dissimilar nature, and could not even be representative of 
such external objects. What could the ceaseless and incon- 
ceivably rapid succession of particles of light represent? 
What could their deflection from right lines at different 
angles corresponding to the angles at which they strike 
the surface of the lens? What could the inversion 
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of every part of the image? That theory is therefore a 
virtual denial that there is any perception of the external 
objects, which are the real objects of vision, and if pursued 
to its legitimate results, would have driven our author from 
the realism which he maintained, into the idealism which 
he rejected. 

Nothing however is more certain, than that the mind has 
no cognizance whatever of the processes we have specified, 
that take place in the eye. It knows nothing through con- 
sciousness of the succession of particles of light that enter 
the organ, with such amazing rapidity: it knows nothing of 
their striking the lens at an angle, in consequence of the 
curvature of its surface, nothing of the deflection they re- 
ceive in consequence of that shape of the lens, and nothing 
of the inversion of the image they are thereby made to form 
on the retina. Not the slightest glimpse has the mind of 
any of those wondrous processes from conscionsness. Far the 
largest part of the human family, do not even know that there 
is a lens in the eye, that the rays are deflected by it, that an 
image is formed by them on the retina of the external object 
from which the rays are reflected ; that that image is reversed 
so that the top of the object is at the bottom of the picture, 
and the right at the left; nor even that there is a retina in 
the eye. None of these processes fall within the sphere of 
the mind’s consciousness ; all that it perceives is the external 
objects the images of which are painted on the eye: and all 
of which it is conscious in that perception is, that that which 
takes place in it through the medium of the organ, is a per- 
ception of those external objects. 

And finally our author admits and affirms that our nature 
prompts us to regard the objects of our external perceptions 
as realities existing without us, and renders it impossible 
for us to avoid acting on the conviction that that is the fact. 


“ Doctor Brown maintains the common doctrine of the philo- 
sophers, that we have no immediate knowledge of anything 
beyond the states or modifications of our own minds—that we 
are only conscious of the ego—the non-ego, as known, being 
only a modification of self, which mankind at large are illusively 
determined to view as external and different from self. This 
doctrine is contradictory of the fact to which consciousness tes- 
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tifies—that the object of which we are conscious in perception 
[which we are conscious we perceive in that act] is the external 
reality as existing, and not merely its representation in the per- 
cipient mind. That this is the fact testified to by consciousness, 
and believed by the common sense of mankind, is admitted even 
by those philosophers who reject the truth of the testimony and 
the belief. It is of no consequence to us at present what are 
the grounds on which the principle,is founded, that the mind 
can have no knowledge of ought besides itself; it is sufficient to 
observe that this principle being contradictory of the testimony of 
consciousness, Dr. Brown, by adopting it, virtually accuses consci- 
ousness of falsehood. But if consciousness be false in its testimony 
to one fact, we can have no confidence in its testimony to any 
other ; and Brown having himself belied the veracity of conscious- 
ness, cannot, therefore, again appeal to this veracity as to a credi- 
ble authority. But he is not thus consistent. Although he does 
not allow that we have any knowledge of the existence of an 
outer world, the existence of that world he still maintains. And 
on what grounds? He admits the reasoning of the idealist, 
that is of the philosopher who denies the reality of the mate- 
rial universe—he admits this to be invincible. How then is this 
conclusion avoided by him? Simply by appealing to the uni- 
versal belief of mankind in favor of the existence of external 
things—that is to the authority of a fact of consciousness, But 
to him this appeal is incompetent. For having already virtually 
given up, or rather positively rejected, the testimony of consci- 
ousness, when consciousness deposed to our immediate knowledge 
of external things—how can he ever found upon the veracity of 
that mendacious principle, when bearing evidence to the exist- 
ence of external things? I cannot but believe that the material 
reality exists ; therefore it does exist, for consciousness does not 
deceive us,—this reasoning Dr. Brown employs when defending 
his assertion of an outer world, I cannot but believe that the 
material reality is the object immediately known in perception ; 
therefore it is immediately known, for consciousness does not 
deceive us—this reasoning Dr. Brown rejects when establishing 
the foundation of his-system......... Why do mankind believe 
in the existence of an outer world? They do not believe in it 
as in something unknown ; but on the contrary they believe it 
to exist only because they believe that they immediately know it 
to exist. The former belief is only as it is founded on the lat- 
ter. Of all absurdities therefore, the greatest is to assert—on 
the one hand, that consciousness deceives us in the belief that 
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we know any material object to exist; and on the other, that 
the material object exists, because, though on false grounds, we 
believe it to exist.”"—Pp. 193, 194. 


He thus maintains in the most specific and emphatic 
manner that our consciousness testifies to the reality of the 
outer material world, which we regard ourselves as perceiv- 
ing through our senses; and that to contradict that consci- 
ousness, and impeach it of falsehood, is to deny the validity 
of the evidence on which we believe in the existence of the 
external world, and to pass on to the ground of idealism. But 
how does our consciousness testify to the reality of the 
outer world? Simply by testifying that our perceptions of 
outer material things are literal and truthful perceptions of 
them as genuine external realities; and not perceptions of 
what is merely representative and ideal. We believe that 
they are, and that we perceive them, because our conscious- 
ness is a specific consciousness that we perceive them, and 
that our perception of them is a perception of them as 
external and genuine realities. And this testimony being 
as absolute and authoritative as the testimony of conscious- 
ness is to any of our other mental processes, we can no more 
divest ourselves of our belief in the reality of the outer 
world, and force ourselves to act on the supposition that it 
is unreal, than we can divest ourselves of the belief that we 
exert the acts of perception of which we are conscious, and 
force ourselves to act on the supposition that we are not the 
subjects of them. 

We might add many other,confirmations of this fact, and 
confutations of the doctrine that in perception the mind 
is conscious of the material objects that are in contact with - 
the organs, but these are sufficient. We have dwelt thus 
at length on it, from the conviction that his error misrepre- 
sents our nature in an essential particular, vitiates his own 
system, and overturns, if pursued to its legitimate issues, the 
whole fabric of truth. 

It misrepresents our nature in the most extraordinary 
manner by exhibiting our knowledge of external things as 
intuitive instead of mediate. It makes consciousness the 
medium and sole médium of our knowledge of external 
things in identically the same way, as it is of our know- 
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ledge of our own mental processes, and that is to make it 
intuitive. The knowledge we have by consciousness is in 
the most absolute sense intuitive. It is not in any measure 
mediate. It cannot be confirmed or weakened by anything 
out of the mind. No matter how the processes of the mind 
are excited, of which consciousness has cognizance, its 
knowledge of them, and all that they embrace, is obtained 
exclusively by its intuition of itself. It does not need to go 
out of itself for proof of the reality of the processes that take 
place in it. It could not find any exterior proofs of their 
existence if it sought them—for there are none. As they 
subsist in itself alone, so the proofs of their existence lie 
in itself alone. It sees them by feeling them as they take 
place in itself, and its sight of them is therefore in the most 
absolute sense intuitive. But to teach or imply that our 
knowledge of external things is intuitive, is to misrepresent 
our nature in the most consummate manner. The great 
characteristic of our nature is that we gain our knowledge 
of things external to ourselves through the medium of effects 
wrought by them in our senses, that differ wholly from 
those exterior objects themselves; and the glory of the 
wisdom, goodness, and power of the Almighty in framing 
our nature lies chiefly in the perfection and beauty of its 
adaptedness to that end. Nothing conceivable can trans- 
cend the directness, the rapidity, the certainty, the com- 
pleteness with which it acts. The consciousness that the 
effect is the perception of external objects and the know- 
ledge of their reality is absolute. The mind is put in as 
perfect possession of that fact, as it is of the fact that it is 
the subject of the pereeption, and that it is itself an exist- 
ence. And there is an ineffable beauty and wonderfulness 
in this adjustment of our nature. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of the intelligence and skill that is displayed in 
making light, which is diffused through all the spaces of 
the universe, the medium of perception, and so adapting 
the organs of sight to it that they have but to be opened 
and it instantly presents to the mind the whole circle of 
external objects, from which the rays that enter the eye are 
radiated, and possesses it of as indubitable a knowledge of 
their existence, forms, relations to ea¢h other in space, and, 
in a considerable measure, their nature, as it has of its own 
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existence and peculiar nature. And such is the principle 
also of our knowledge through the other organs of percep- 
tion. The whole material universe is thus a vast engine, 
the very office of which is, through the adjustment of our 
senses to its forces, to reveal itself, and through itself to 
reveal God to us, furnish us with the requisite materials for 
the evolution and occupation of our faculties, present us 
with a theatre for our activity, and raise us to the know- 
ledye and prompt us to the affections that become us as 
intelligences. 

The number of effects thus produced on us through the 
eye and the ear only, in a day, an hour, or a few moments 
even, as when we gaze on a wide scene, transcends the 
powers of enumeration. Yet, though these are all unlike the 
external objects which excite them, and of whose existence 
and nature they apprise us, they are the means to us of as 
indubitable a knowledge of their reality, as our conscious- 
ness is of our own existence. To overlook this great fact, is 
accordingly to misconceive in the most unfortunate manner 
the office of the universe in reference to us, to misjudge our 
own nature, and to lose the vastness and grandeur of the 
wisdom and power displayed by the Almighty in the means 
he has provided for our instruction, culture, and happiness, 
as sensitive and intelligent beings. 

It is to overlook the great fact also that all our methods 
of communicating and receiving thought through the me- 
dium of language proceed on the sane principle—the effect, 
which is the medium of the thought, being of a wholly 
different nature from the thgight itself. Thus both spoken 
sounds, and letters which are the representatives of vocal 
sounds, are mere signs of the things—whether material and 
spiritual existences, or thoughts and affections—which they 
denote or express, and signs that bear no resemblance to 
the things which they signify. And such must of necessity 
be the nature of any medium of conveying thought. 

Thought itself cannot be the direct medium of its own 
transmission: from one mind to another. Such a method 
would require that the mind receiving it should have a 
direct intuition of it, independently of means. But in order 
to that a faculty of omniscience would be necessary, which 
is impossible to creatures. And as all our thoughts, even 
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when not uttered, are clothed in language, we are proceed- 
ing through the whole sphere of our mental activity on the 
fact that the exciting causes of our thoughts and media of 
our knowledge must be of a wholly different nature from 
our thoughts and knowledge themselves. And as this is 
consonant with our nature, and has its ground in it, so the 
fact that the effects wrought in us which are the medium of 
our perception of external things, are wholly different from 
the things themselves which we perceive through them, 
is equaliy consonant with our nature, and has its ground 
in it. The principle reigns necessarily through the whole 
of our mental activity. To overlook it, is to overlook the 
most characteristic and conspicuous feature of our life as 
intelligences. 

And finally, the denial of this principle in regard to our 
perception of external objects, not only contradicts our con- 
sciousness and experience, but is fraught with the subver- 
sion of all certainty of knowledge, and conversion of the 
universe into a mere series of ideas, a procession of empty 
and meaningless shadows. If, as our author’s theory affirms, 
there is no immediate discernment and apprehension in our 
sense-perceptions of any external things, except those that 
are in contact with the organs of sense, and no knowledge 
gained thereby of any of the external objects, fields, trees, 
dwellings, human agents, which we regard as the real ob- 
jects of our perceptions—then it is indubitable that our 
nature deceives us in impressing us with the resistless belief 
that they are realities, compelling us to proceed in all our 
agency on the conviction that,they are such, and making 
our procedure on that belief the indispensable condition of 
our safety, usefulness, and happiness. No misconception, 
no delusion could be more absolute. But if we have no 
certainty of their reality through the testimony of our con- 
sciousness, it is clear that we have none through any me- 
dium whatever. No one assumes or imagines that we have 
or can have. A direct consciousness itself of the external 
universe, were it possible, would yield us no certainty of its 
reality, if our present direct and emphatic consciousness, 
that we perceive the external universe, does not give us that 
certainty. A consciousness of external things themselves, 
if supposable, could be no more absolute and a medium 
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of infallible knowledge of their reality, than a consciousness 
of the perception of those things is a medium of an infallible 
knowledge of their reality. They could not be consciously 
perceived as realities unless they really exist, any more 
than they could be consciously felt as realities unless they 
actually exist. And the supposition that consciousness 
should be deceived in the one case, is as self-contradictious 
as it is that it should be deceived in the other. 

But if we have not a certainty of our perception of the 
external universe, and precisely that certainty with which 
our consciousness furnishes us, then we have no certainty of 
the existence of the external universe. And if we have no 
certainty of the existence of the external universe, and of 
precisely that universe which we regard ourselves as _per- 
ceiving through the senses, then we have no certainty of the 
existence of the human race; and if we have no certainty 
of their existence, we have no certainty of a work of 
redemption ; no certainty of a Redeemer, no certainty of a 
moral government over moral creatures, no certainty of a 
Creator and Ruler, no certainty of any of our moral rela- 
tions, no certainty of our future existence, or the future ex- 
istence of anything, and we are plunged at once into the 
lowest abyss of idealism and nihilism. 

The error we are combating is thus of the most wide- 
sweeping and fatal cast. The truth we are endeavoring to 
maintain is of the greatest possible significance and gran- 
deur. It is the foundation on which the whole structure of 
natural and revealed knowledge rests. That so piercing an 
eye as Sir W. Hamilton’s shqild have failed to see it, strikes 
us with surprise. 

The lectures on Attention are highly entertaining. He 
defines attention indeed as only an intensified act of con- 
sciousness, which is undoubtedly mistaken. He says: 


** Attention is not a separate faculty, or a faculty of intelli- 
gence at all, but merely an act of will or desire subordinate to 
a certain law of intelligence. This law is, that the greater the 
number of objects to which our consciousness is simultaneously 
extended, the smaller is the intensity with which it is able to 
consider each, and consequently the less vivid and distinct will 
be the information it attains of the several objects. 

“ Such being the law, it follows that, when our interest in any 
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particular object is excited, and when we wish to obtain all the 
knowledge respecting it in our power, it behoves us to limit our 
consideration to that object, to the exclusion of others. This is 
done by an act of volition or desire, which we call attention. 
But to view attention as a special act of intelligence, and to dis- 
tinguish it from consciousness, is utterly inept. Consciousness 
may be compared to a telescope, attention to the pulling out or 
in of the tubes in accommodating the focus to the object ; and 
we might, with equal justice, distinguish in the eye, the adjust- 
ment of the pupil from the general organ of vision, as, in the 
mind, distinguish attention from consciousness as separate 
faculties. Not, however, that they are the same. Attention is 
consciousness, and something more. It is consciousness volun- 
tarily applied, under its law of limitations, to some determinate 
object ; it is consciousness concentrated.”—Pp. 164, 165. 


This definition, however, is altogether erroneous. For 
first, as consciousness, according to his exposition of it, is 
the mind’s attention to and knowledge of what is taking 
place in itself, it implies that the mind’s own processes are 
the sole objects of its attention. But that is wholly mis- 
taken. Far the largest share of the objects of attention 
are wholly external to ourselves. The artist’s attention is 
directed to the picture he is drawing, or the statue he is 
sculpturing; the architect’s to the edifice he is planning 
or erecting ; the machinist’s to the engine he is inventing or 
constructing ; the husbandman’s to the field he is eultur- 
ing, the plants he is rearing, the crops he is gathering; the 
mariner’s to the sea he is crossing, the storm he is buffeting, 
the coast.and harbor he is apgroaching. These which are 
exterior to thought are as absolutely and exclusively the 
objects cf their several attention, as the mental processes of 
the metaphysician are of his, when he makes them the 
exclusive objects of his thoughts. And next, it is not pro- 
perly an act of consciousness, but is the mind’s earnest 
direction of its thoughts to the object on which it is employ- 
ing itself, without any consideration whether that object is 
a process that is passing in itself, or an object of the exter- 
nal world. Consciousness is never in fact voluntarily inten- 
sified by attention. It is altogether involuntary, and its 
energy depends on, and is measured by the intensity of the 
apprehensions and affections which are its objects. 
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The power of attention differs in its degrees in different 
individuals as largely as any other, and is justly regarded 
as one of the most essential to constitute a great and effec- 
tive mind. Sir Isaac Newton ascribed his success in his 
studies more to his concentrated and persistent attention 
than to any other faculty. It must be associated, however, 
with other superior powers, and derive excitement and sup- 
port from them, in order to reach the full measure of 
strength of which it is capable. 

Its strength depends much on the energy of the will. 
Some persons have so high a degree of self-control that they 
can, by an act of volition, fix their thonghts intently on the 
subject of their consideration ; while others, of but a feeble 
will, and sensibilities that are impressed by every influence 
that reaches them, are easily diverted from one theme to 
another and distracted. 

Its energy depends much on the interest the object of 
attention excites. A theme that awakens curiosity, kindles 
strong emotion, rouses a sense of responsibility, or gives a 
keen pleasure, engages attention in a far higher measure than 
if familiar, common place, or unimportant. The inten- 
sity to which it is raised depends much on the rapidity with 
which thoughts arise in the mind that are adapted to sus- 
tain and heighten it. A rapid train of fresh and glowing 
thoughts that unfold the subject of consideration, invest 
it with dignity and beauty, and bear the mind on to a 
higher comprehension of it, serves to quicken and prolong 
attention; while an intermission of such thoughts, and a 
pause in the mind’s progress checks its ardor, and causes 
it to droop and sink into listlessness. 

It depends at’ periods in a still higher measure on the ex- 
emption of the mind from extraordinary and inexplicable 
influences, springing, perhaps, from disorders of the body, 
that when present, divest it of its ordinary self-control, and 
dart into it trains of apprehension, imagination, or me- 
mory, which it violently struggles to exclude. Those 
incomprehensible impulses with which all are in a mea- 
sure familiar, rise at times to a terrible energy, and utterly 
bafiling the will in its efforts to extricate itself from their 
power, presents ahumiliating exemplification of the disarray 
of nature and vassalage to evil, to which sin has consigned us. 
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The obstructions to attention, however, may be overcome 
in a large degree by discipline, and the power, like others, 
be unfolded and raised by exercise and culture to prompt- 
ness and energy. 

The question whether the mind can attend to more than 
one thing at the same time, has been earnestly debated by 
metaphysicians. The late Dugald Stewart maintained that 
it cannot. 


“ There is, indeed,” he says, “ a great variety of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at once ; 
but from the instances we have given of the astonishing rapidity 
of thought, it is obvious that all this may be explained without 
supposing those acts to be co-existent ; and, I may even venture 
to add, it may all be explained in the most satisfactory manner, 
without ascribing to our intellectual operations a greater degree 
of rapidity than that with which we know they are sometimes 
carried on, The effect of practice in increasing this capacity of 
apparently attending to different things at once, renders this 
explanation of the phenomenon in question more probable than 
any other. 

“The case of the equilibrist is particularly favorable to this 
explanation, as it affords direct evidence of the possibility of 
the mind’s exerting different successive acts, in an interval of 
time so short, as to produce the same sensible effect, as if they 
had been exerted at one and the same moment. In this case, 
indeed, the rapidity of thought is so remarkable, that if the 
different acts of the mind were not all necessarily accompanied 
with different movements of the eye, there can be no reason for 
doubting that the philosophers whose doctrine I-am now con- 
troverting would have asserted that they are all mathematically 
co-existent. 

“ It is commonly understood, I believe, that in a concert of 
music, a good ear can attend to the different parts of the music 
separately, or can attend to them at once, and feel the full effect 
of the harmony. If the doctrine, however, which I have endea- 
vored to establish be admitted, it will follow that in the latter 
case the mind-is constantly varying its attention from the one 
part of the music to the other, and that its operations are so 
rapid as to give us no perception of the interval of time.”’—Pp. 
165, 167. 


This, our author controverts, and successfully, by show- 
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ing that in a concert of voices or instruments, attention to 
the co-existent sounds is indispensable in order to a percep- 
tion of their harmony, and feeling the pleasurable sensation 
it excites. 


“‘ His example, taken from a musical concert, appears to me 
to amount to a reduction of his opinion to the impossible. Ina 
musical concert we have a multitude of different instruments 
and voices emitting at once an infinity of different sounds. 
These all reach the ear at the same indivisible moment in which 
they perish, and consequently if heard at all, much more if their 
mutual relation or harmony be perceived, they must be all heard 
simultaneously. This is evident. For if the mind can attend to 
each minimum of sound only successively, it requires a minimum 
of time in which it is exclusively occupied with each minimum 
of sound. Now, in this minimum of time there co-exist with 
it, and with it perish, many minima of sound which, ex hypothesi, 
are not perceived, are not heard, are not attended to. In a con- 
cert, therefore, on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only 
could be perceived, and above this petty maximum all sounds 
would be to the ear as zero, But what is the fact? No con- 
cert, however numerous its instruments, has yet been found to 
have reached, far less to have surpassed, the capacity of the mind 
and its organ. 

** But itis even more impossible, on this hypothesis, to under- 
stand how we can perceive the relation of different sounds, that 
is, have the feeling of the harmony of a concert. In this re- 
spect, it is indeed felo dese. It is maintained that we cannot 
attend at once to two sounds, we cannot perceive them as co- 
existent ; consequently the feeling of harmony of which we are 
conscious, must proceed from the feeling of the relation of these 
sounds as successively perceived in different points of time. We 
must, therefore, compare the past sound, as retained in memory, 
with the present as actually perceived. But this is impossible 
on the hypothesis itself; for we must, in this case, attend to the 
past sound in memory, and to the present sound in sense at 
once, or they will not be perceived in mutual relation as har- 
monic. But one sound in memory and another sound in sense, 
are as much two different objects, as two sounds in sense : there- 
fore, one of two conclusions is inevitable—either we can attend 
to two different objects at once, and the hypothesis is disproved 
—or we cannot ; and all knowledge of relation and harmony is 
impossible, which is absurd.”—Pp. 168, 169. 
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He might have added, that the supposition that the sound 
the relation of which to that now “in sense” is the object of 
attention, is a remembered sound, implies that that remem- 
bered sound was the object of attention when it took place, 
and cotemporaneously therefore with the co-existent sound 
with which its harmony is felt : for how could it be remem- 
bered, if it were not the object of attention when it took 
place ? 

The hypothesis is still further confuted by the considera- 
tion, that if the contemporaneous notes of the different parts 
of a musical composition were heard successively, instead 
of contemporaneously, the effect would be the total destrue- 
tion of the tune, and the construction of another succession 
of sounds, as though the whole series formed a single part,— 
that would be wholly devoid of that relationship of the notes, 
that is requisite to constitute a tune in which a certain cast of 
movement and expression reigns. But that is contradictory 
to fact. A tune,whichever of its parts is considered, is limited 
to the number of notes in that part. If its parts are consi- 
dered jointly, it is limited to the successive sounds in it that 
take place contemporaneously with each other. 

Dr. Brown not only coincided with Mr. Stewart in this 
theory of attention, but asserted in general that the mind 
cannot exist at the same moment in two different states; in 
either of which, it can exist separately. 


“If the mind of man,” he says, “ dnd all the changes which 
take place in it from the first feeling with which life commenced, 
to the last with which it closes, could be made visible to any 
other thinking being, a certain series of feelings alone—that is 
to say, a certain number of successive states of mind would be 
distinguishable in it, forming, indeed, a variety of sensations, 
and thoughts, and passions, as momentary states of the mind, 
but all of them existing individually and successively to each 
other. To suppose the mind to exist in two different states, in 
the same moment, is a manifest absurdity.”—P. 168. 


This is a surprising error: as we are conscious every 
hour of what he calls different states that co-exist with each 
other. Thus consciousness takes place uniformly coinci- 
dently with the mental states which are its objects; and 
emotions and affections take place coincidently with the 
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perceptions that excite them ; and often perceptions, sensa- 
tions, emotions, affections, and volitions of the most dissimilar 
natures are contemporaneous. We may, for example, at the 
same moment, feel pain in one organ while we feel pleasure 
in another, or others. The food that gives pleasure to the 
palate may excite a twinge in a sensitive tooth, while at 
the same instant the ear is listening to a voice or instru- 
ment that gives pleasure, and the eye is gazing on a spec- 
tacle that rouses curiosity, or a landscape that awakens a 
sense of beauty. Perceptions, sensations, emotions, and 
affections, of three or four kinds each, may thus take place 
contemporaneously, and each be the object of as absolute 
consciousness as thougl but one thought and feeling were 
occupying the mind. So far is Dr. Brown’s theory from truth, 
that no such state of mind as he defines ever exists alone. No 
modification can take place without contemporaneous con- 
sciousness: no emotion without a perception, no perception 
without some form of feeling, no volition without its object. 
Dr. Brown’s theory would, moreover, as our author shows, 
preclude the possibility of comparison and reasoning. 


“ The doctrine that the mind can attend to, or be conscious 
of, only a single object at a time, would involve the conclusion 
that all comparison and discrimination are impossible; but 
comparison and discrimination being possible, their possibility 
disproves the truth of the counter proposition, An act of com- 
parison or discrimination supposes that we are able to compre- 
hend, in our indivisible consciousness, the different objects to 
be compared or discriminated. Were I only conscious of one 
object at a time, I could never possibly bring them into relation ; 
each would be apprehended only separately and for itself. For 
in the moment I am conscious of the object A, I am, ex hypo- 
thesi, unconscious of the object B; and the moment I am con- 
scious of the object B, I am unconscious of the object A. So 
far, in fact, from consciousness not being competent to the 
cognizance of two things at once, it is only possible under that 
cognizance as its condition. For without discrimination there 
could be no consciousness, and discrimination necessarily sup- 
poses two terms to be discriminated. 

“No judgment could be possible, were not the subject and 
predicate of a proposition thought together by the mind,although 
expressed in language one after the other.”—P. 175. 
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No reasoning would be possible, because the relation of 
proofs to the proposition, and of the conclusion to the 
proof, could not be seen. No obedience to law could be 
rendered, because the relation of a law to the subject, and 
of acts to a law, could not be discerned: no faith in pro- 
mises could be cherished, because neither the relation of a 
promise to the being who gave it, nor its relation to those 
to whom it was made, could be seen. No trust in a Re- 
deemer could be exercised, because there could be no 
apprehension of his relation as a Redeemer to the believer; 
nor any of the necessity of faith in his blood, in order to 
redemption through him; and no act of homage to God, 
because there could be no perception of his rights over us 
as Creator and Upholder; nor of our obligations, as creatures, 
tohim. Dr. Brown’s doctrine would annihilate both the 
divine and all human governments at a stroke, and reduce 
the race to a grade below the beasts ; for they see many of 
their relations to one another, and to other objects, as to 
offspring, to enemies, to food, to their masters, to the places 
in which they dwell. 

To how many objects can the mind attend at the same 
time? To as many as the forms of perception, thought, 
sensation, emotion, volition, and corporeal action are, of 
which it is capable at the same time, and they are numerous. 
That it is susceptive of different perceptions and sensations, 
through touch, smell, taste, hearing, and seeing at the same 
moment, and of emotions, judgment, volitions, and acts 
contemporaneously with them, we know. The complication 
of contemporaneous objects that engage its attention through 
a long series of acts is great, as in speaking, reading, and 
writing. In the last, for example, the mind at the same 
moment attends to the paper, the pen, the ink, the hand; 
the volitions by which it is moved and the letters and words 
are formed ; the letters themselves and words, the sound of 
the words, their signification, and perhaps their gramma- 
tical relation to one another, the propositions they express, 
and the character of those propositions, as clear or obscure, 
good or evil. 

His confutation of the theory of representative perception is 
brief and sharp. Its advocates admit that there is an exter- 
nal world; but deny that we have any direct perception of 
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it, and maintain that we know it only through representa- 
tives in the senses. But how can we know the reality of 
the external world, if we have no actual perception of it? 
And how can we know that our sense-perceptions are 
representatives of it, if we do not know what that is which 
is represented ? 


“We can only assert the existence of an external world, 
inasmuch as we know it to exist; and we can only assert that’ 
one thing is representative of another, inasmuch as the thing 
represented is known, independently of the representation. But 
how does the hypothesis of a representative perception proceed ? 
It actually converts the fact into an hypothesis, actually converts 
the hypothesis into a fact. On this theory we do not know the 
existence of an external world, except on the supposition that 
that which we do know truly represents it as existing. The 
hypothetical realist cannot, therefore, establish the fact of the 
external world, except upon the fact of its representation. This 
is manifest. We have therefore next to ask him, how he knows 
the fact that the external world is actually represented. A 
representation supposes something represented, and the repre. 
sentation of the external world supposes the existence of that 
world. Now, the hypothetical realist, when asked how he 
proves the reality of the outer world, which, ex hypothesi, he 
does not know, can only say that he infers its existence from the 
fact of its representation. But the fact of the representation 
of an external world supposes the existence of that world; 
therefore he is again at the point from which he started. He 
has been arguing in a circle. There is thus a see-saw between 
the hypothesis and the fact; the fact is assumed as an hypo- 
thesis, the hypothesis explained as a fact; each is established, each 
is expounded by the other. To account for the possibility of 
an unknown external world, the hypothesis of representation is 
devised; and to account for the possibility of representation, 
the hypothesis of an external world is devised. 

“The cosmothetic idealist thus begs the fact he would 
explain. And on the hypothesis of a representative perception, 
it is admitted by the philosophers themselves who hold it, that 
the descent to absolute idealism is a logical precipice, from 
which they can alone attempt to save themselves by appealing 
to the natural beliefs, to the common sense of mankind,—that 
is, to the testimony of that very consciousness to which their 
own hypothesis gives the lie.”—Pp. 364, 365. 
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Our author defines memory as a two-fold faculty, a con- 
servative power, which retains, as in a depository, the past 
sensations, perceptions, thoughts, affections, and acts of which 
a person has been the subject: and a reproductive power, 
which recalls the apprehension of them, as thoughts, affec- 
tions, and acts of which he has before been the subject. 


“In the term memory, the conservative faculty—the pheno- 
menon of retention is the central notion, with which, however, 
those of reproduction are associated; in the term recollection, 
again, the phenomenon of reproduction is the principal notion, 
accompanied, however, by those of retention.”—P, 412. 


“He alleges no proof, however, of the propriety of this 
distinction, nor is it easy to see how he could have verified 
it. There plainly are no phenomena of retention, except 
those of reproduction. Take away the fact of reproduction, 
and not the slightest signal would exist that anything of the 
past is retained in the mind. Nor is there any evidence 
that at any time there is more laid up in it, than it is able 
at that time, with due effort, to recall. The foundation is 
doubtless laid of the possibility of the recollection of an 
event by the mere fact that it has been an object of consci- 
ousness, so that our nature admits, under influences of which 
we are susceptive, of recalling to a distinct consciousness 
every sensation, perception, thought, emotion, affection, 
volition, and act of which it has ever been the subject: but 
that that possibility depends on anything in the nature of 
the mind, except the mere faculty of reproduction, we see no 
reason to believe. If that faculty, under influences of which 
we are susceptive, is competent to the reproduction of all 
that has taken place in the sphere of consciousness, what 
necessity, what scope is there in addition to that for a faculty 
of retention ? 

There is no faculty perhaps that differs more in different 
individuals than this ; or that varies more in the proportion 
its strength and comprehensiveness bear to the other powers 
with which it is associated. It sometimes is seen in great 
quickness, energy, and grasp in minds in which the intellect 
is of but ordinary energy ; while in other instances, it is found 
in moderate degrees of strength, in association with intellects 
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of great compass and power. It appears in some minds of an 
almost incredible grasp. It is related of Joseph Scaliger, 
that he committed Homer to memory in twenty-one days; 
and the whole Greek poets in three months. Seneca men- 
tions that he nad been able to repeat two thousand names 
read to him, in the order in which they had been spoken; 
and that on one occasion two hundred unconnected verses 
having been pronounced by the different pupils of his pre- 
ceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order. Muretus 
states that having heard that a young Corsican, who occa- 
sionally visited his house, had an extraordinary memory, he 
requested from him a specimen of his power; when dictat- 
ing a series of words, Latin, Greek, barbarous, significant, 
and non-significant, disjoined and connected, until he had 
wearied himself and the scribe who wrote them down ; the 
young man, fixing his gaze on the ground, stood silent for a 
few moments, and then began and repeated the whole series 
in the order in which they had been delivered, without the 
slightest hesitation; then commencing from the last, he 
recited them backwards; then again, so that he spoke the 
first, the third, the fifth, and so on; and in any other order 
that was asked without any error. He averred, moreover, 
that he could recite in that manner a series of thirty-six 
thousand words, and that they so adhered to his memory 
that, after a year’s interval, he could recall them without 
difficulty. 

Grotius, Pascal, Leibnitz, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir W. 
Hamilton himself, Macaulay, the late Joseph Addison 
Alexander, and many other eminent scholars have had the 
gift in its highest forms,—being able to commit with the 
utmost ease whatever they pleased, and forgetting nothing 
which they had learned, read, witnessed, or done. 

Some writers hold it unnecessary to suppose a special 
faculty to account for this reproduction of the past; main- 
taining that the fact that the mind has been the subject of 
certain thoughts, conceptions, affections, and volitions, is as 
adequate a reason for the re-excitement of them, in the 
proper conditions, as the agencies were, in their peculiar 
conditions, that originally caused them. Their having 
taken place in the mind is indeed an indispensable condi- 
tion of their reproduction as memories, but it is not the sole 
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or main cause of it: else why does not the remembrance 
arise at one time or another of all the forms of thought 
and affection of which the mind has been the subject? And 
why does it not ordinarily rise on as large a scale in one 
mind, in proportion to its past ageney, as in another? Why 
is not the reproduction of the past as much to be ascribed 
to a special faculty, as its original excitement is? 

Memory fluctuates greatly in all minds in its energy, and 
sometimes, in certain conditions of the body, fades almost 
into extinetion. 


“No other power betrays a greater dependence on corporeal 
conditions than memory. Not only in general does its vigorous 
or feeble activity essentially depend on the health and indispo- 
sition of the body, more especially of the nervous system; but 
there is manifested a connection between certain functions of 
memory, and certain parts of the cerebral apparatus. This 
connection, however, is such, as affords no countenance to any 
of the hypotheses framed to explain it now in vogue. For ex- 
ample, after certain diseases, or certain affections of the brain, 
some partial loss of memory takes place. Perhaps the patient 
loses the whole of his stock of knowledge previous to the dis- 
ease; the faculty of acquiring and retaining new information 
remaining entire. Perhaps he loses the memory of words, and 
preserves that of things. Perhaps he may retain the memory 
of nouns, and lose that of verbs, or vice versa ; nay, what is still 
more marvellous, though it is not an unfrequent occurrence, one 
language may be taken neatly out of his retention, without 
affecting his memory of others, By such observations, the 
older psychologists were led to the various physiological hypo- 
theses by which they hoped to account for the phenomena of 
retention,—as for example, the hypothesis of permanent material 
impressions on the brain, or of permanent dispositions in the 
nervous fibres to repeat the same oscillatory movements,—of 
particular organs for the different functions of memory,—of 
particular parts of the brain as repositories of the various classes 
of ideas,—or even of a particular fibre, as the instrument of 
every several notion. But all these hypotheses betray only an 
ignorance of the proper object of philosophy, and of the true 
nature of the thinking principle. They are at best but useless. 
It cannot be argued that the limitations to which the retentive, 
or rather the reproductive faculty is subjected in its energies, in 
consequence of its bodily relations, prove the absolute depen- 
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dence of memory on organization, and legitimate the explana- 
tion of this faculty by corporeal agencies; for the incompetency 
of this inference can be shown from the contradiction in which 
it stands to the general laws of mind, and which, howbeit con- 
ditioned by bodily relations, still ever preserves its self-activity 
and independence.”—Pp., 419, 420. 


An extraordinary instance of the loss of memory from 
illness came to our knowledge several years since. A 
young man on beginning to recover from a fever that had 
been attended with an unnatural heat in the brain, though 
causing no approach to delirium, found himself unable to 
recollect the incidents that occurred from hour to hour as 
the day passed. He at first thought it the result of his ex- 
treme prostration, and presumed he should recover his 
memory of what had taken place in proportion as he re- 
gained his strength. Instead of that, as he gradually reco- 
vered from illness, and became’ able to ride and walk out, 
and engage slightly in the employments with which he was 
familiar, the fact disclosed itself that his power of recollec- 
tion was in a large degree annihilated. All the incidents 
of his early life were totally erased from his memory. All 
the anecdotes and narratives of striking events he had heard 
from the lips of his parents and others, were swept to obli- 
vion. While he retained in the main his knowledge of 
English, his knowledge of Greek ‘and Latin was absolutely 
extinguished. He was as unable to conjugate a verb, or 
decline a noun, as though he had never heard of them. The 
most he could recall was a vague shadowy feeling that there 
were such things, and that they were variations in the termi- 
nations of the words that modified in some way their mean- 
ings, or varied the attitudes or relations in which that was 
presented of which they were the names; but what those 
variations were or what the principles were on which they 
proceed, he could not recall the faintest trace. On opening a 
grammar, however, and looking through a conjugated verb, 
the whole recurred to his comprehension as perfectly as ante- 
rior to hisillness; but faded away again almost immediately 
on his closing the book. He was at times unable to remember 
his own name, though sure of the fact that hehad one. The 
attempt to recall it was like looking into vacancy, or endeavor- 
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ing to distinguish objects in pitch darkness, and he was for 
some time obliged to make a memorandum of all his prin- 
cipal acts, as that he eat breakfast, or dined, that he read a 
chapter in the Bible, that he offered prayer, that he rode 
out or walked, that he made a call and saw certain persons, 
or wrote a note, or received a visit, in order that he might 
be sure of the events of the day. This gradually passed 
off, and his recollection of the ordinary occurrences of life 
became as quick and vivid nearly as before his illness; but 
he could never repossess himself fully of the languages he 
had lost ; though he appropriated years to the effort. 
Though he studied a Greek or Latin book till he became 
familiar with all its aim, its narratives, its thoughts, its ex- 
pressions and its words, if laid aside, a few weeks or days 
swept it to oblivion, and made it necessary to study it again 
much as though it had never been read ; and his own essays 
and discourses, though carefully elaborated, and bespeaking 
a mastery of the subject of which he treated, in a few 
weeks so vanished from his memory, that if transcribed by 
another hand, and read to him as the compositions of another 
person, who was known to entertain much the same views, 
he would listen and approve, and suggest fresh confirma- 
tions of the points advanced, without recognising them as his 
own, or recollecting that he had ever written on the subjects. 

One unexpected and highly beneficial result, however, 
sprang from this loss of memory. As his other powers re- 
mained in their integrity, and he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to study, his inability to recall what he had learned 
from books, drove him to the necessity of investigating sub- 
jects directly and independently by a scrutiny of their ele- 
ments; and the issue soon was the development of a power 
of analysis, of seizing principles, of tracing relations, 
and of pursuing truths to their results, which he probably 
would never have reached in other circumstances, and 
made him a more effective thinker and reasoner, than 
though he had drawn his knowledge in a larger degree from 
books. 

The effect of disease in other cases, however, is greatly to 
quicken the memory, as in the instance of the young woman 
related by Coleridge, who, in a fever that induced delirium, 
repeated passages of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, she had heard 
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read years before, though she had no knowledge of their 
meaning. In cases also of exposure to sudden and alarming 
danger, the mind is raised to a preternatural activity, and the 
memory in a few moments reproduces with the greatest dis- 
tinctness long trains of thoughts, actions, and purposes, for 
which it apprehends it is about to give account, that ordina- 
rily would not have recurred to it. 

A similar quickening of the powers generally in which 
memory shares proportionally with the others sometimes 
takes place in sleep. 


“A young man had a cataleptic attack in consequence of 
which a singular effect was operated in his mental constitution. 
Some six minutes after falling asleep, he began to speak dis- 
tinctly, and almost always of the same objects and concatenated 
events, so that he carried on from night to night the same his- 
tory, or rather continued to play the same part. On wakening 
he had no reminiscence whatever of his dreaming thoughts,—a 
circumstance by the way which distinguishes this as rather a 
case of somnambulism thanof common dreaming. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, he played a double part in his existence. By 
day he was the poor apprentice of a merchant, by night he was 
a married man, the father of a family, a senator, and in affluent 
circumstances. If during his vision, anything was said in regard 
to his waking state, he declared it unreal and a dream. 

* Somnambulism is a phenomenon still more astonishing. In 
this singular state a person performs a regular series of rational 
actions, and those frequently of the most difficult and delicate 
nature, and what is still more marvellous, with a talent to which 
he could make no pretensioygs when awake. His memory and 
reminiscence supply him with recollections of words and things 
which perhaps were never at his disposal in the ordinary state. 
He speaks more fluently, a more refined language, and if we are 
to credit what the evidence on which it rests hardly allows us 
to disbelieve, he has not only perceptions through other chan- 
nels than the common organs of sense, but the sphere of his 
cognitions is amplified to an extent far beyond the limits to which 
sensible perception is confined.”—P, 458. 

“In this remarkable state the various mental faculties are 
usually in a higher degree of power than in the natural. The 
patient has recollections of what he has wholly forgotten. He 
speaks languages of which, when awake, he remembers not a 
word. The imagination, the sense of propriety, and the faculty 
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of reasoning are all in general exalted. The bodily powers are 
in high activity, and under the complete control of the will; 
and it is well known persons in this state have frequently per- 
formed feats, of which, when out of it, they would not even 
have imagined the possibility. And what is even more remarka- 
ble, the difference of the faculties in the two states seems not 
confined merely to a difference in degrees, For it happens, for 
example, that a person who has no ear for music when awake, 
shall, in his somnambulic crisis, sing with the utmost correctness, 
and with full enjoyment of his performance. Under this affec- 
tion persons sometimes live half their lifetime, alternating be- 
tween the normal and abnormal states, and performing the ordi- 
nary functions of life indifferently in both, with this distinction, 
that if the patient be dull and doltish when he is said to be 
awake, he is comparatively alert and intelligent when nominally 
asleep.”—Pp. 222, 223. 


These and similar facts have their chief interest in the 
indication they present that our powers are susceptive of 
far higher development, and more energetic forms than we 
reach in the ordinary course of the present life. Our 
bodies, under the blight of the fall, are obstructions and 
limitations, in disastrous degrees, to our sensibilities and our 
intelligence. When freed from their clog, especially when, 
at the resurrection, they shal! be made incorruptible and 
spiritual, that is, having the spirit as their life-inspiring 
principle, we shall find we have a strength, and compre- 
hensiveness of intelligence, and a refinement and rapture of 
sensibility that will fit us for the lofty stations and activities 
that are assigned us in Christ’s kingdom. 

Sir W. Hamilton does not treat directly in these Lectures 
of the relations of his Metaphysics to Natural and Revealed 
Religion. The editor, however, has inserted an article in 
an appendix in which Sir W. refers to his doctrine respecting 
the Infinite, the Absolute, and the Unconditioned, and 
endeavors to shield it from objections with which it has 
been assailed ; and we turn to notice it briefly. His theory 
that the Infinite, the Absolute, and Unconditioned lie wholly 
beyond the sphere of our knowledge, is presented in his cele- 
brated Review of Cousin’s philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
It is enough to transcribe the following passages :— 


“In our opinion the mind can conceive, and consequently 
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can know only the limited, and the conditionally limited. The 
unconditionally unlimited, or the Infinite ; the unconditionally 
limited, or the Adsolute, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind ; they can be conceived, only by a thinking away from, or 
abstraction of, those very conditions under which thought itself 
is realised ; consequently the notion of the Unconditioned is 
only negative,—negative of the conceivable itself. For example, 
on the one hand we can positively conceive neither an absolute 
whole, that is, a whole so great that we cannot also conceive it 
as a relative part of a still greater whole, nor an absolute part, 
that is, a part so small, that we cannot also conceive it as a rela- 
tive whole, divisible into smaller parts. On the other hand, we 
cannot positively represent, or realise, or construe to the mind 
(as here understanding and imagination coincide) an infinite 
whole; for this could only be done by the infinite synthesis in 
thought of finite wholes, which would itself require an infinite 
time for its accomplishment; nor, for the same reason, can we 
follow out in thought, an infinite divisibility of parts. The 
result is the same, whether we apply the process to limitation 
in space, in time, or in degree. The unconditional negation, and 
the unconditional affirmation of limitation; in other words, the 
infinite and the absolute properly so called, are thus equally 
inconceivable to us. 

*“ As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly call the 
conditioned) is thus the only possible object of knowledge and 
of positive thought—thought necessarily supposes conditions. 
To think is to condition ; and conditional limitation is the fun- 
damental law of the possibility of thought. For as the grey- 
hound cannot outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appropriate 
simile) the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, and 
by which alone he may be supported ; so the mind cannot tran- 
scend that sphere of limitation, within and through which exclu- 
sively the possibility of thought is realized. Thought is only of 
the conditioned ; because, as we have said, to think is simply to 
condition. The absolute is conceived merely by a negation of 
conceivability ; and all we know is only known as 


‘ Won from the void and formless infinite.’ 


How, indeed, it could ever be doubted that thought is only of 
the conditioned, may well be deemed a matter of the profound- 
est admiration. Thought cannot transcend consciousness ; con- 
sciousness is only possible under the antithesis of a subject and 
object of thought, known only in correlation, and mutually limit- 
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ing each other; while independently of this, all that we know 
either of subject or object, either of mind or matter, is only a 
knowledge of each in the particular, of the plural, of the differ- 
ent, of the modified, of the phenomenal. We admit that the 
consequence of this doctrine is,—that philosophy, if viewed as 
more than a science of the conditioned, is impossible. Depart- 
ing from the particular, we admit that we can never, in our 
highest generalizations, rise above the finite; that our know- 
ledge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more than a 
knowledge of the relative manifestations of an existence, which 
in itself it is our highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the 
reach of philosophy. 

“The conditioned is the mean between two extremes,—two 
inconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of which can be 
conceived as possible, but of which on the principles of contra- 
diction and excluded middle, one must be admitted as necessary. 
On this opinion therefore reason is shown to be weak, but not 
deceitful. The mind is not represented as conceiving two pro- 
positions subversive of each other, as equally possible ; but un- 
able to understand as possible, either of two extremes, one of 
which, however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it 
is compelled to recognise as true. We are thus taught the salu- 
tary lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence ; and are warned from recognis- 
ing the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive 
with the horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation 
we are thus in the very consciousness of our inability to conceive 
aught above the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in 
something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality.”—Philosophy, Pp. 454-457. 


The Unconditioned, the Absolute, and the Infinite, are 
used by Cousin to denote God, the Selfexistent; and they 
are employed in that sense by Sir William Hamilton. In 
affirming, therefore, that “ the Infinite and the Absolute are 
inconceivable to ns,” and that “ we can never in our highest 
generalizations rise above the finite,” he affirms that God is 
inconceivable to us, and that we can never rise in our gene- 
ralizations to him. But is not this a denial that we have or 
can have any knowledge of Jehovah? Can it be reconciled 
with the truth of natural and revealed religion? The man- 
ner in which he attempted to meet these questions, is seen 
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in the following passages from a letter in the appendix, to 
Sir H. Calderwood. 


“TI regret that my doctrines have been now again so much 
mistaken, more especially in their theological relations. In 
general, I do not think that you have taken sufficiently into 
account the following circumstances : 

“1, That the Infinite which I contemplate is considered only 
as in thought: the Infinite beyond thought being, it may be, an 
object of belief, but not of knowledge. This consideration obvi- 
ates many of your objections. 

‘2, That the sphere of our belief is much more extensive than 
the sphere of our knowledge; and, therefore, when I deny that 
the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying that by 
us it is, must,and ought to be believed. This I have indeed 
anxiously evinced, both by reasoning and authority. When, 
therefore, you maintain, that in denying to man any positive 
cognizance of the Infinite, I virtually extenuate his belief in the 
infinitude of Deity, I must hold you to be wholly wrong, in 
respect both of my opinion, and of the theological dogma itself. 

* Assuredly I maintain that an infinite God cannot be by us 
(positively) comprehended. But the Scriptures, and all theolo- 
gians worthy of the name, assert the same.” 

“ You maintain that thought, conception, knowledge, is, and 
must be finite, whilst the object of thought, etc., may be infinite. 
This appears to me to be erroneous, and even contradictory. 
An existence can only be an object of thought, conception, know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it is an object of thought, conceived, known; 
as such only does it form a constituent of the circle of thought, 
conception, knowledge. A thing may be partly known, con- 
ceived, thought, partly unknown, etc. But that part of it only 
which is thought, can be an object of thought, etc.; whereas the 
part of it not thought, etc., is, as far as thought is concerned, only 
tantamount to zero. The Infinite, therefore, in this point of view, 
can be no object of thought, for nothing can be more self-repug- 
nant than the assertion, that we know the Infinite through a finite 
notion, or have a finite knowledge of an infinite object of know- 
ledge.”—Pp. 684, 685. 


These considerations, however, in our judgment justify, 
instead of extenuating, the objection they were meant to 
remove. We regard it as wholly improper to denominate 
the Deity, the Infinite, in the sense in which Sir William 
Hamilton employs the term in this discussion; for he con- 
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ceives of it, plainly, as an infinite substance, or existence 
that has parts. “ We can positively conceive,” he says, 
“neither an absolute whole, that is, a whole so great, that 
we cannot also conceive it asa relative part of a still greater 
whole; nor an absolute part, that is, a part so small, that 
we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts.” He speaks also in the same manner of the 
Infinite. But these are purely material conceptions, and 
have no appropriateness to an intelligence whose attributes 
are not extension and figure; but power, wisdom, goodness, 
will, that are not direct objects of the senses, but reveal 
themselves only through effects to which they give birth. 
He conceives of the Infinite, also, like Hegel, as compre- 
hending all things, real and possible; that which is created, as 
well as the creator, that which is material as well as spiritual. 


* Again, you describe the Infinite to be ‘ one and indivisible’ 
But to conceive as inseparable into parts, an entity which, not 
excluding, in fact includes, the worlds of mind and matter, is for 
the human intellect utterly improbable [impossible]. And does 
not the infinite contain the finite? If it does, then it contains 
what has parts, and is divisible; if it does not, then it is ex- 
clusive ; the finite is out of the infinite, and the infinite is con- 
ditioned, limited, restricted,—finite.”—P. 685. 


He thus exhibits the Infinite as comprising all things that 
exist, the universe of mind and matter. It is not the Deity, 
therefore, unless the Deity and the universe are the same. 
His Infinite is the infinite accordingly of pantheism, and is 
the greatest of all conceivable errors and solecisms ; as while 
it elevates creatures to the level of God, it degrades God to 
the level of creatures, and ascribes to him all their imper- 
fections, their sins, and their miseries. If all are God, all 
the acts of all are God’s, and all the penal retributions of 
their guilty acts are retributions of him. 

Sir William Hamilton’s infinite, therefore, is an utter 
misconception. It is not the Deity. To denominate it God, 
is infinitely to traduce Jehovah, the selfexistent and allholy. 

The Absolute, as he conceives it, is also equally unreal, a 
mere fiction of the imagination. For he defines it as that 
which is not only complete and perfect in itself, but is 
wholly without relations to any other existence. But God 
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does not exist without relations. He is the first cause, the 
upholder, and the ruler of all things. The supposition of 
such an unrelated Deity as an object of knowledge, is a 
contradiction ; as, if he were without any relations to other 
beings, he must have withheld himself from all acts by 
which he could have brought himself within the sphere of 
their cognizance ; and having made no manifestation of him- 
self, he could not possibly be the object of their knowledge. 
If, moreover, the infinite and the absolute are the same, it is 
clear from his definition of the infinite that there neither is 
nor can be an absolute. For if the infinite embraces all 
that is, then, as there is a perpetual augmentation of what 
is, by the springing of new intelligences into being, the 
infinite is continually enlarging in proportion as new beings 
come into existence; and as our race is for ever to go on in 
selfmultiplication, the time will never come when the universe 
will reach its maximum, consequently there neither is, nor 
ever can be, an Absolute; that is, a universe, or sum of exist- 
ence, that is, in that respect, complete and perfect in itself. 
~ In like manner the Unconditioned, as he defines it, is alto- 
gether unreal. For by the unconditioned he means, not 
only that which is underived, and which has no depend- 
ence, but that which has no limitation and no relation. But 
God does not exist without relations. Moreover, if the 
unconditioned and the infinite are one, and the infinite is 
hereafter, as he implies, to receive continual augmentation, 
then it is now conditioned, and therefore is not what the 
definition declares it. It therefore is not God; as he is not 
to receive any accessions to his being, and is not without 
relations to other existences, but is the Creator and Up- 
holder of all. 

The unconditioned, the infinite, and the absolute of his 
definitions are thus altogether unreal ; the figments of an 
inconsiderate and perverse speculation. 

The question whether God can be known by us or not, is 
not the question at all whether he can be known without 
relations ; that is, irrespective of any connection that sub- 
sists between him and ourselves and the universe. That 
question is wholly trifling and self-contradictory ; for as if 
God sustains no relations to us and the universe, he cannot 
have manifested himself by anything that lies within the 
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sphere of our knowledge, it is nothing else than the ques- 
tion whether we can know him without his making any 
revelation of himself to us; and that is whether we can 
know him without any means; by a direct intuition. But 
as that would require the powers of omniscience, the sup- 
position is contradictious both to our nature and his, and is 
unbecoming and absurd. 

The question whether God can be known by us, is the 
question simply whether he can be known as an Intelli- 
gence, Selfexistent, Allknowing, Allwise, Almighty, infi- 
nitely good, the Creator, the Upholder, and the Ruler of the 
universe; for he is a pure intelligence, and exists and 
reveals himself in those relations, and in those alone. And 
that we can know him in the manifestations he makes of 
himself in those relations, is as indubitable as it is that we 
can know the reality and nature of any of the dependent 
existences around us. 

As we look out on the exterior world we perceive a 
variety of objects,—earth, trees, dwellings, animated beings ; 
which our constitution compels us to regard as real exist- 
ences without us. On examining them we find that they 
not only have extension and figure, but solidity, weight, 
mobility, and other qualities like our own bodies. We find 
also that they are susceptive of changes by the action on 
them of external agents; and learn from that fact that 
they are not sel/f-eaistences, but owe their being to an exte- 
rior cause. For if the ground of their existence lay in them- 
selves in contradistinction from an external cause, that 
ground would determine the mode and condition of their 
existence, as well as their existence itself; and they would 
thence be wnsusceptive of any influence from urithout that 
could affect their extension, figure, solidity, weight,immobility, 
or any other quality or condition that is predicable of them. 
If the mode or condition of their existence can be affected 
and varied in any measure by causes exterior to themselves, 
they plainly are not independent in their being, and thence 
are not selfexistent. And generalizing this knowledge, as 
we are compelled to do, we reach the conclusion with the 
greatest possible certainty, that all the material things 
around us, worlds, systems, the universe, are dependent ex- 
istences, and owe their being to an underived, self-subsist- 
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ing, immutable, almighty, allknowing, allupholding, and 
allcontrolling cause; and that devising, creating, sustain- 
ing, and ruling cause is God. No knowledge can be more 
indisputably certain than this. We are not more sure of 
our own existence, than we are of the existence of the 
material world around us, which we discern with our senses; 
for our nature compels us to believe the reality of the one 
as absolutely as it does the other. We are not more sure 
that we are derived and dependent existences, than we are 
that all other material natures are also. For our reason 
teaches us that other material natures that are subject to 
modification by exterior causes, are derived and dependent, 
as clearly as it teaches us from our subjection to modifica- 
tion from causes that are exterior to and independent of us, 
that we are derived and dependent beings, not self-exist- 
ences ; and it teaches us also as indubitably and emphati- 
cally, that the cause that created us and the universe of 
worlds and creatures must be an Intelligence, underived, 
allknowing, allwise, almighty, alldirecting. As we can- 
not be more certain of anything than we are that we and 
all other material and finite things are derived and depend- 
ent ; so we cannot be more certain of anything than we are 
that our maker and theirs must be a being of infinite intel- 
ligence, infinite wisdom and goodness, and infinite power. 
It is equally indubitable that we can know him in the reve- 
lations he makes of himself as our moral governor, in the 
institution of laws, the expression of his will, and the dis- 
closure of future events. For besides the characteristics 
of the revelations themselves, which bespeak them to be 
divine, the attestations with which they are accompanied 
demonstrate that they proceed from the creator and ruler 
of the universe ; for they manifest a perfect dominion over 
the external world, and intelligence and power to do with 
it what he pleases. Thus, in the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, their sustenance in the desert, and their 
establishment in Canaan, there was a vast number of cre- 
ative acts; as in calling the swarms of insects into life by 
which the Egyptians were plagued, rearing the pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by aight, distilling the manna from 
the atmosphere, and kindling the fires of Sinai ;—a vast 
number of acts in which the most absolute dominion was 
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exercised over the realms of nature; as in converting the 
waters of the Nile into blood, destroying the firstborn of 
the Egyptians, dividing the Red Sea and the Jordan, open- 
ing the earth and engulphing Corah and his company ; 
causing a river of water to gush from the rock at a stroke 
from Moses’s rod; and the fall of the walls of Jericho at 
the blast of the rams’ horns and shout of the Israelitish 
host. In like manner the attestations of Christ’s mission, 
and the mission of his apostles, were indubitably the 
work of the being who made and reigns over the world ; 
for among them were creative acts, as in the multipli- 
cation of bread; and acts displaying the most absolute 
dominion over all the realms of nature, such as the 
conversion of water into wine, the hushing of the tem- 
pest, the healing of the sick, the gift of sight to the blind, 
the raising of the dead. They are effects that could not 
possibly be wrought by any but a being of infinite in- 
telligence and power, and the identical being who cre- 
ated and upholds the world. For as the possession by 
the subjects of those miraculous changes, of the special 
natures in the special conditions that were theirs the mo- 
ment before those changes were wrought, was the effect of 
the creator’s omnipotent and sovereign will; the supposi- 
tion that any other being than he could have altered those 
natures would be self-contradictory, since it would imply that 
there is a being who is mightier and more intelligent than 
the self-existent, all-creating, all up-holding, and _ all-con- 
trolling Jehovah, which is an infinite solecism: as it 
would indicate that he is not self-existent, independent, and 
almighty, and that the worlds and creatures he creates and 
upholds, are not in fact dependent on him alone for exist- 
ence, but may owe their existence, nature, and condition 
to another being. No truth therefore can be more intuitively 
certain, than that the being who wronght the miracles by 
which Christ’s mission, and the mission of his apostles was 
attested—was the being who created and upholds the 
universe. We have thus as direct and absolute proof that the 
revelations of the Scriptures are revelations from the crea- 
tor and upholder of the universe, as we have that the universe 
itself is the work of a creator and upholder of absolute 
independence, and of infinite intelligence, goodness, and 
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power. The fact that we cannot know God perfectly, is no 
obstacle—as Sir W. Hamilton represents—to our truly 
knowing him as an Intelligence, selfexistent, of infinite 
wisdom, righteousness, and goodness, the creator and up- 
holder of all worlds and dependent beings, exercising a 
government over his moral creatures, revealing to them his 
will, and blessing them for their obedience, or punishing 
them for their rebellion. That our knowledge of him is 
necessarily limited, partly from the limitation of our facul- 
ties, and partly from the limitation of the manifestations he 
makes of himself to us, is no proof that we have not a real 
and truthful knowledge of him as an Intelligence of infinite 
perfection, and sustaining the relations to us of creator, 
upholder, lawgiver, and benefactor, any more than the 
fact that our knowledge of ourselves and other created 
things is necessarily limited and partial, is a proof that we 
have no knowledge of ourselves and them. Our knowledge 
of ourselves is very narrow and imperfect. There are many 
elements of our bodies of which we have no knowledge. 
Of its various functions, there is not one of which we have 
a perfect comprehension, and perhaps not one of which we 
have even an approximate conception. What the bond is 
that connects the spirit and the body; in what it is that 
the adaptedness of the brain to be the organ of the mind 
consists; what its exact function is, or how it fills that 
function; how itis that the effects are produced in the 
mind of which the eye and the ear are the instruments 5. 
how the power by which the muscles and limbs are moved 
is transmitted to them from the brain; how life begins ; 
what it is on which the spontaneous and unwearying 
motions of the heart depend; how food is converted into 
blood, and flesh, and bones, and endowed with life and 
sensibility—these, and a thousand other things belonging to 
our nature, are almost absolutely unknown tous. They 
necessarily lie, from the limitation of our powers, beyond 
our comprehension. Yet this impossibility of a perfect 
cognizance of ourselves is no obstacle whatever to our 
having a real and truthful knowledge of the great facts of 
our being; that we are creatures; that we are intelligent 
and moral ; that we are under law; that we are responsible 
for our conduct; that we are sinners; that we are the 
VOL. XIII.—NO. I. 4 
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objects of God’s care and pity; that we may obtain eternal 
life by faith in the Redeemer; and thousands of other 
truths that intimately concern our duty and our destiny. 
Nor is the fact that we can have but a partial cognizance 
of our fellow men, any obstacle to our having a true and 
large knowledge of them. We know that they are human 
beings like ourselves; that they are the work of the same 
creator ; that they owe him the same allegiance ; that they 
are fallen; that they are mortal; that they are summoned 
to repentance and faith; and thousands of other essential 
facts and truths that come within the sphere of our dis- 
cernment. The facts and truths respecting them which 
we do not, and cannot know, are facts and truths that, 
from the limitations of our nature, are not manifested to us, 
or from negligence have not attracted our attention. Yet 
our knowledge, as far as it extends, of the facts and truths 
that respect their being and nature, is as real and reliable, 
as a knowledge of all the facts and truths that relate to 
them would be, if it embraced them all. We cannot be 
more certain than we are that we and they exist; that we 
and they are human beings ; that we all are creatures; that 
we are intelligent and moral; that we are capable of 
happiness and misery ; that we are offenders against God ; 
that we need redemption from sin and its penalty, and 
many other facts. Although we do not know all, we most 
indubitably know this. 

And in like manner, that we have but an imperfect cog- 
nizance of God, is no hindrance to our having a real and 
indubitable knowledge of him. We have as absolute a 
certainty of his existence as we have of the existence of 
the universe of worlds and creatures. We have as abso- 
lute a knowledge that he is an infinite, selfexisting, almighty, 
allcreating Intelligence, as we have that the material 
worlds and finite creatures are derived and dependent 
existences. And the present limitation of our knowledge, 
does not arise from an incapacity in us of a higher cogni- 
zance of him; but partly from the limits within which he 
restricts the manifestation of himself to us, and partly from 
our failure to derive the information we might from the 
revelations he has made of himself. 

Were the assumption on which our author reasons 
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legitimate, that we can have no true knowledge of a being 
or thing of which we have only a partial knowledge, we 
should be precluded from a knowledge of ourselves, our 
fellow-beings, and the material world, as absolutely as we 
should from a knowledge of God; for our knowledge of 
these is as truly and necessarily partial as our knowledge 
is of him. 

God accordingly, in the revelation of himself to man, 
proceeds on the fact that though he is selfexistent, infinite, 
almighty, allknowing, allcreating, allupholding, alldirect- 
ing, he yet can make himself known to us as such an Intel- 
ligence, and raise us, and with the utmost ease and cer- 
tainty, to such a discernment and comprehension of his 
being, perfections, and relations to us, as to make it practi- 
cable to us, and place us under the most clear and impera- 
tive obligations to recognise, reverence, adore, love, and 
obey him, as the selfexistent and infinite, the creator and 
ruler of all. For he not only demands it as due from us to 
him, but makes the refusal of it an everlasting forfeiture of 
all good, and subjection to evil. The very announcement 
of himself as Jehovah, God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness, and the enactment of 
laws, proceeds on the fact that he can be known, acknow- 
ledged, and loved, and obeyed as such. If such a know- 
ledge is impossible, the proclamation and law are a sole- 
cism. The displays made of his Deity in the fires and 
thunders of Sinai, and the voice in which he proclaimed 
the law, proceeded on the fact that the Israelites might be 
constrained to see that they were supernatural, and were 
wrought by a being who. had dominion over the material 
world. The working of miracles in attestation of the reve- 
lations made through Moses, proceeded on the fact that the 
Israelites could discern that they were the product of infi- 
nite intelligence and power, and could thence be con- 
strained to see that they were the work of the creator and 
ruler of all. In like manner the miracles of Christ were 
founded on the fact that the Hebrew nation held it as an 
indisputable truth that such wonders were the work of the 
Almighty, and were direct and decisive attestations of the 
divine mission of those in connexion with whose teachings 
they were wrought, and they produced the conviction, 
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accordingly, that he was a messenger of the Most High. 
Nicodemus represented it as the acknowledged belief of 
the people generally, that Christ was a teacher come from 
God, because no one could work the miracles which he 
wrought except God were with him; and that conviction 
was irresistible. Those who witnessed the healing of the 
sick, the expulsion of demons, the gift of sight to the blind, 
and speech to the dumb, and the resurrection of the dead, 
had as absolute demonstration that it was the power of the 
Almighty that wrought them, as they would have had that 
he was the worker, had they witnessed the formation of the 
earth or the creation of the first pair. How unlike are 
God’s thoughts and God’s ways to the representations of 
transcendental philosophy! On that theory of the impos- 
sibility of a knowledge of God, Christ’s miracles could no 
more have produced such effects on men than on unintelli- 
gent natures. They would have been as incapable of com- 
prehending their import, and feeling their just impression, 
as the brutes that perish. 

In like manner God proceeds in the imposition of laws, 
on the fact that men are capable of a knowledge of his 
being, character, relations, and will ; and in such a degree 
as to act habitually with a supreme reference to him. In 
order to recognise Jehovah as their God and lawgiver, and 
reverence, love, and obey him, a knowledge of him as such 
is indispensable. If incapable of it, they are as unsuitable 
to be subjects of such legislation, as unintelligent objects. 
To offer him homage and invoke blessings from him, im- 
plies that he is everywhere present, allseeing, of universal 
dominion, allpowerful, and gracious ; since if not allseeing, 
it were absurd to suppose that he could hear; and if not of 
universal dominion, almighty and benign, it would be absurd 
to expect, if he heard, that he would bestow the gifts asked 
of him. The offering the Lord’s prayer accordingly implies 
a knowledge of all the great facts and truths of God’s uni- 
versal government: Of his being; that he is our Father; 
that he reigns in heaven ; that he is entitled to the venera- 
tion and love of all his creatures ; that he has subjects in the 
heavenly worlds as well as on the earth; that the inhabit- 
ants of the heavenly realms obey him perfectly ; that men 
onght also to render him a similar obedience ; that he gives 
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all the gifts by which our life is sustained from day to day ; 
that he can forgive our sins; that it is our duty to forgive 
those who trespass against us; that he exerts a providence 
over all things, and can, if he please, shield us from tempta- 
tion, and deliver us from the evil one; and that he is to 
reign in power and glory for ever and ever. Without a 
cognizance of these great realities and implicit faith in them, 
the offering of that prayer were worse than senseless; it 
were an open mockery, an impious affront; for it were 
an ascription to God of attributes and rights that cannot be 
known nor believed to belong to him ; and an invocation of 
gifts from him, which the offerer can have no evidence or 
belief he can bestow. So also an acceptance of Christ as a 
Saviour, reliance on him for pardon and justification, and 
rest on him for deliverance from the dominion and curse of 
sin, and the gift of an immortal life of holiness, blessedness, 
and glory, implies a knowledge of all the great facts and 
truths of our fall, of Christ’s redemptive work, and of his 
purposes to deliver those who believe on him, from the 
power of sin and death, and exalt them to a spotless, glori- 
ous, and immortal life in his kingdom. How ean there be 
an acceptance of Christ as a Saviour, without a conscious- 
ness of sin against God# How ean there be a conscious- 
ness of sin against him, without a knowledge of his being, 
relations, rights, and will? How ean there be faith in sal- 
vation through Christ, except it be by confidence in the 
divine rectitude, wisdom, goodness, truth, and power ? 
How can there be hope of an immortal and glorious 
existence in Christ’s kingdom, except by faith in his infinite 
intelligence, power and grace, in his absolute sway over his 
works, the perpetuity of his being and reign, and the 
unchangeableness of his purposes? Those acts of aeceptance, 
trust, and hope, proceed on the positive knowledge and 
assurance of these great realities. Without a direct intelli- 
gence and certainty that places them altogether out of the 
sphere of doubt, those acts were but mere delusions and 
mockeries. And thus in every step of his government God 
proceeds on it as a fact, that men are capable of a true 
knowledge of his being, character, relations, and will. To 
deny them that capacity is therefore to impeach him of infi- 
nite injustice in the whole structure of his rule. And all 
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the obedience they render to his laws, every act of homage 
they perform, all the love they feel, all the submission they 
cherish, all the trust and hope they exercise, require as con- 
ditions of their possibility a true knowledge of him as the 
selfexistent, infinite, almighty Intelligence who gave them 
and all other creatures their being, and upholds them and 
reigns over them. On no other ground can an obedience 
be rendered, or a moral government be exercised. 

And this knowledge is to be equally essential to our 
holiness and happiness in the future life; and the higher 
measures we are there to reach are to be received through 
the same media, the senses and revelation; though the 
latter may be in far greater proportion relatively than here. 
There our powers are to be perfected. There probably the 
boundless empire of the Most High is to be brought within 
our cognizance, and the infinite manifestations it presents 
of his power, wisdom, and love. And there he that sitteth 
on the throne and the Lamb are to reveal themselves directly 
to us, and raise our intelligence immeasurably above the 
glimmer and twilight of this life. “ Now we see through a 
glass darkly ; then face to face. Now we know in part; 
then we shall know even as we are known.” It is one of 
the most indubitable but most wondrous characters of our 
nature, that we are capable of a knowledge of all God’s 
works and ways, and such a comprehension of them as to 
see and feel the ineffable grandeur of the perfections he 
displays in forming and reigning over them. It is one of 
the most wondrous of his great acts, that his Spirit should 
condescend to impart to us that knowledge by his imme- 
diate influence, and make us temples in which he is to dwell 
for ever, and light up with his own ineffable glory. 

Sir William Hamilton’s theory on this subject is thus at 
the greatest possible distance from truth. It is irrecon- 
cilable with our nature. It is in contradiction to all the 
great measures of God’s procedure with us in his moral 
administration. It in effect denies the possibility of his 
revealing himself to us, and exercising a government over 
us, and represents religion itself as asolecism and impossible. 

We are astonished at this feature of his system. He 
appears to have been betrayed into it by the German 
idealists, whom, while opposing in others, he follows in this 
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part of their scheme; by his extreme addiction to mere 
speculation, or the rigid pursuit of postulates and. defini- 
tions to their logical results; and by a failure to test his 
assumptions and conclusions by consciousness, which he 
aimed to make the chief criterion of truth in metaphysics. 
While impressed with his lofty powers and the unexampled 
familiarity he exhibited with the philosophies of former 
ages, we are saddened by the fresh exemplification he fur- 
nishes of the unreliableness of the human mind in its 
theories and judgments respecting itself. No more hum- 
bling exhibition has ever been made of its weakness and 
facility of self-delusion, than is presented by its speculations 
respecting its own powers, the laws of its thoughts, its 
responsibility for its actions, its relations to God, and the 
certainty of its knowledge. Many have denied the veracity 
of our faculties, and represented the belief to which they 
constrain us in the reality of the outer world as a delusion. 
Many have denied our individuality, and affirmed that God 
and creatures are one. Many, like our author, have denied 
the possibility of a knowledge of God, and laid the ground, | 
if their principles are followed to their legitimate issues, for 
a blank atheism. Some have affirmed that in our volitions 
we act independently of influences; and others, that we 
are slaves to the power of motives, and have no freedom of 
will; and numberless other self-evident and: fatal errors 
have been maintained, and on themes that, lying within the 
sphere of consciousness, where truth is perpetually develop- 
ing and asserting itself, it might have been supposed it 
would most easily be discovered, and correct the false 
speculations by which it is opposed. It is delightful to rise 
out of this abyss of conflicting and delusive opinion into 
the universe of realities as they are revealed and proclaimed 
to us by our unsophisticated nature, and the indubitable 
and authoritative voice of God in his word: and they are 
in perfect harmony : for when we follow in our speculations, 
in respect to ourselves, the instinetive promptings of our 
own nature,—our senses, consciousness, and reason, we pro- 
eeed on identically the facts and principles which God 
himself makes the basis of his revelations of himself to us, 
and the measures of the providential and moral administra- 
tion he exercises over us. 
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Arr. I].—Memortat or Jort Jones, LL.D. 


Ir may not be known to some of our readers that the 
articles under the title of Notes on Scripture, that have for 
several years occupied a large space in the Journat, and 
contributed greatly to its interest, were from the pen of the 
late Judge Joel Jones of Philadelphia. They will share in 
the regret we feel that those contributions, marked not only 
by eminent learning, but in a still higher measure by an 
insight into the sacred word that often seemed the work of 
peculiar illumination, have reached their close. We shall 
gratify them by placing on our pages the following just and 
tasteful memorial of his life and character, delivered by the 
Rev. C. W. Shields at his obsequies. 

Judge Joel Jones was a native of Coventry, Connecticut, 
and born October 25th, 1795. Descended of Puritan an- 
cestry, and religiously trained by a mother who was of the 
same godly race, he exemplified the inheritance of natural 
virtue and the covenant mercy which is from generation to 
generation. At an early age, impelled by that love of 
learning which became the master passion of his life, he 
resolutely braved the adverse fortune in the way of his edu- 
cation, and entered upon the collegiate course at Yale with 
no other resources than his own labors as a teacher of youth 
in the intervals of study. To the necessities and struggles 
of this period, as well as to original disposition, he no doubt 
owed the formation of those habits of untiring industry, 
perseveraned, and system, which characterized his whole 
subsequent career, and were the foundation of his success 
and usefulness. And so proficient did he become in this 
school of blended trial and study that he not only main- 
tained his academic standing, but digressed into some medi- 
cal studies outside of the course, and graduated with the 
Berkleian prize, and at but one remove from the highest 
honors of his class. His legal studies were pursued under 
eminent teachers at New Hayen and Litchfield. On their 
completion, he removed to this State, and commenced prac- 
tice at Easton. Here he rose rapidly in his profession, 
acquiring a reputation for learning and ability; declining 
several proffers of judicial position, and, at length, accepting 
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that which brought him to our city, and ultimately esta- 
blished him as President Judge of one of its courts. From 
this post he was called to the Presidency of Girard College, 
and during the brief term of his incumbency, impressed 
upon that institution, then in its formation, a marked and 
salutary influence. On resigning this position, he was 
elected Mayor of the city, from which office he retired to 
active private life, and had been engaged with all his early 
zeal in his professional labors, church duties, and favorite 
studies, until a recent period, when it became sadly evident 
that his physical system, so long overtaxed by incessant 
mental application, was beginning to yield to fatal disease. 
Having reluctantly abated his labors and submitted to the 
necessary retirement and quiet of an invalid, after a severe 
and painful illness, he at length passed away from the bosom 
of his family-circle and friends, while in the full possession 
of his faculties, and with an assured hope of glory. 

As a public man, Judge Jones has left a reputation of 
almost singular value. He was, doubtless, too much of a 
scholar and too little inclined by his retiring habits, his 
religious tastes and principles, to adopt congenially much 
of the routine which has become essential to a successful 
politician. Yet, he never held an office or discharged a 
trust in which he was found wanting in any of the moral 
qualilications of probity, discretion, and true solicitude for 
the public welfare: and if his political friends and adversa- 
ries alike found it impossible to draw him into some of the 
current arts of partisanship, he certainly did not forfeit 
their respect by his strict adherence to duty, right, and 
principle. 

As a jurist, his peculiar excellence is too well known 
to need a place in our present reflections. His pupils and 
associates have already hastened to bear testimony to his 
uniform official courtesy and propriety, to his accurate 
habits of thought and expression, to his severe discrimina- 
tion, to his sound practical judgment, to the value of his 
judicial decisions, his legal consultations and opinions, and 
to his thorough mastery of the whole philosophy, literature, 
and practice of jurisprudence. 

As a church officer, he has left vacancies lamented alike 
for the personal intercourse and judicious counsel which 
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they terminate. In the various ecclesiastical boards, of 
which he was an active and punctual member, his literary 
and legal opinions, always freely bestowed, were invaluable. 
In the church of which for several years past he was a rul- 
ing elder, his characteristics were fidelity, humility, conscien- 
tiousness, an edifying fervor and unction, and a blameless 
and holy life. The prayer circle found him always at his 
post, and while leading its devotions, with his rich scrip- 
tural phraseology, drawn from a heart imbued with the 
mind of the Spirit, and alike removed from the language of 
literature or of conversation, the scholar and the lawyer for 
the time so wholly disappeared in the humble Christian, 
that the lowliest listener found himself in sympathy. 

But it was as a trained and ripe scholar that he impressed 
himself most obviously and characteristically upon the 
casual observer. Though no trace of pedantry tinged his 
ordinary intercourse, yet it was impossible not to see that 
his stores of learning were indeed vast; that his erudition 
was accurate, profound, and extensive, involving solid 
acquirements rather than mere graceful accomplishments. 
Both fitted and inclined by nature for severe studies, he 
had furnished himself with the aids of two extensive libra- 
ries, the one unequalled for its treasures of divinity, and the 
other not less remarkable in the department of his profes- 
sion ; and, joining to these appliances a thorough mastery 
of ancient and modern languages, he entered and traversed 
the whoie field of human learning until there was scarcely 
a recess left unvisited. 

In jurisprudence, his acquirements have been described 
as exhaustive. He was “ conversant not only with the Eng- 
lish common law, but with the civil law of Rome and the 
modern European systems. The compilations of Justinian 
were no less familiar to him as objects of study than the 
Commentaries of Coke. Indeed, from his taste for antiqui- 
ties and for comparative jurisprudence, he was not only 
peculiarly qualified, but intellectually inclined, to explore 
the doctrines of the law to their historical sources, and 
gather around them, in tracing their development, all the 
accessories which history and learning could supply. This 
was to him a loving labor, for he regarded the law as a lofty 
science, and its practice as the application of ethical princi- 
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ples by a trained logic.” And he has adorned the litera- 
ture of his profession with productions that will remain as 
monuments of his learning and industry. 

In theology his attainments were perhaps even more 
varied and remarkable. He was closely familiar with the 
versions of the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, with 
the early Christian fathers, with the writings of the scholastic 
theologians, and of the English divines, particularly those 
of the Westminster Assembly; and if he neglected the 
modern German theology, it was more from a distaste for 
some of its remote tendencies than from any want of prepa- 
ration for its acquisition. Into the rarely-explored fields of 
Rabbinical literature, both ancient and modern, he had so 
extensively penetrated as to have acquired a European re- 
putation, while in the literature and history of the Millennial 
controversy, which he made a speciality, he was without a 
superior in this or any country. His collection of books 
upon the subject, it is believed, is unequalled. He brought 
to the prophetical Scriptures his legal habits of interpreta- 
tion, and, by an original exegesis, had constructed, upon the 
basis of the Augustinean and Calvinistic theology, a doc- 
trine of the futurities of Christianity which was not a mere 
theory, but inwrought with his whole personal experience. 
The second coming of Christ, as ever imminent, was with 
him a belief that imparted a glow to his whole piety, swayed 
his daily conduct, and invested his life with an habitual, 
though cheerful solemnity. 

In philology, he had made himself master of the Oriental, 
classical, and modern languages. He had a linguistic taste 
and tact which made such acquisitions a pastime rather 
than a drudgery. 

As a well-read lawyer, a writer and a thinker, a linguist, 
a theologian, a Biblical critic, he could have taken rank 
with the most eminent. But yesterday the scholars of the 
Church were gathered at the grave of its most learned 
clergyman [Dr. J. A. Alexander] ; there are those present 
who will deem it no exaggeration to say that to-day we are 
burying its most learned layman. 

The only regret that can be felt in view of such immense 
knowledge is, that it must perish from among us without 
adequate memorial, and that, with the exception of contri- 
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butions to periodical literature, and an occasional volume 
for the instruction of youth, he has so wronged, by his 
modesty, his reputation and usefulness.* 

It was this ardent love of learning for its own sake, and 
almost without conscious regard to its uses and advantages, 
which, fed by long indulgence, had become an absorbing 
passion, and even threatened to verge into a besetting infir- 
mity. It showed itself in a desire for the accumulation of 
curious volumes and ancient editions, and for the acquisi- 
tion of extinct languages. A rare, old book, if it could be 
procured at any sacrifice short of a principle, was a tempta- 
tion it was simply impossible for him to resist. He expended 
large sums upon his theological library. 

His heart warmed, as with instinctive sympathy, towards 
needy scholars and struggling students, who on applying to 
him were always sure of a welcome and a helping hand. 
He lived the life of a student, amid the bustle of a great 
city, and under the rigorous claims of a laborious profes- 
sion, and was never happier than when secluded from the 
world among his treasured books, or discoursing to a con- 
genial friend on his favorite views in theology. 

And yet, with all his learning, he was still content to be 
a pupil in the school of godliness, and a scholar at the feet 
of Jesus. Withont pedantry, without intellectual pride, 
without sophistry or scepticism, or vain philosophy, he pre- 
served the humility and simplicity of a lowly disciple, 
through all the temptations of learned investigation, and 
would have esteemed it the most precious of privileges 
to have been permitted to devote himself exclusively to 
sacred and scriptural studies. 

If we turn away from these more public actions, and visi- 
ble traits which make up his ordinary reputation, and pene- 
trate into his private life and experience, we find ourselves 
in presence of a character which cannot be appreciated from 
any mere description ; it was so simple, equable, and pure. 
It was the true gentle heart of a child, masked under the 
gravity of a sage, and expressing itself in a blended kind- 
ness and decorum, which had the grace of truth itself, and 

* The most important of those Contributions are Notes on Seripture, 


printed in the Journal, which we are glad to say are soon to be reissued on 
behalf of Judge Jones's family, in two volumes, by Measrs. W. 8. & A. Martien. 
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was utterly lost upon all who could not come within the 
circle of his spiritual sympathies. Though unassuming, he 
was still content with himself in any human presence. He 
was incapable of pretence or guile, and shunned display. 

But it was his deep and fervent piety which formed his 
crowning characteristic. Religion in him had acquired the 
permanence of a habit and the force of a regulating princi- 
ple. It pervaded his whole character and life, and was 
carried by him into every position and on all occasions, not 
as a profession, but because he could not do otherwise, and 
even in the most worldly associations, though never ob- 
truded, still made itself felt with his very presence as an 
atmosphere of holiness and a rebuke to sin. All knew that 
he was a godly man, though no expression of mere personal 
experience was ever allowed to escape his lips. 

It was only when disease and the prospect of death in- 
vaded his characteristic reserve and equanimity, that his 
secret walk with God began to reveal itself with a richness, 
a tenderness, and beauty that surprised even his most fami- 
liar friends. His spirit seemed lingering as upon the very 
borders of heaven. His heart was full of Christian love 
towards all who approached him. To his relatives, his 
friends, his pastor, his fellow-members of the session, he 
sent messages of kindly counsel and affection. 

His only expressed anxiety to live was that he might 
complete some Scripture studies in which he hoped to em- 
body the matured results of his investigation of Divine 
truth. Between this holy solicitude and the commencing 
appreciation of the glory shortly to be revealed, he hovered 
like the Apostle, in a strait between two, willing to remain, 
yet having the desire to depart and be with Christ, which 
is far better. Once,-while wéighing this latter event as 
probable, he suddenly exclaimed, with an eye scanning un- 
blenched the whole dread futurity, “ Blessed Saviour! do I 
not love thee? Show me thy glory !” 

It was a deathbed around which was shadowed no terror. 
Such unclouded tranquillity, such perfect assurance, such 
strong intelligent faith, such humility, trustfulness, and ten- 
der affection, such glimpses of the heavenly glory, made it 
like the exit of a saint of the olden times of our faith; and 
when at length the bodily pulse began to wane, the beatific 
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they terminate. -In the various ecclesiastical boards, of 
which he was an active and punctual member, his literary 
and legal opinions, always freely bestowed, were invaluable. 
In the church of which for several years past he was a rul- 
ing elder, his characteristics were fidelity, humility, conscien- 
tiousness, an edifying fervor and unction, and a blameless 
and holy life. The prayer circle found him always at his 
post, and while leading its devotions, with his rich scrip- 
tural phraseology, drawn from a heart imbued with the 
mind of the Spirit, and alike removed from the language of 
literature or of conversation, the scholar and the lawyer for 
the time so wholly disappeared in the humble Christian, 
that the lowliest listener found himself in sympathy. 

But it was as a trained and ripe scholar that he impressed 
himself most obviously and characteristically upon the 
casual observer. Though no trace of pedantry tinged his 
ordinary intercourse, yet it was impossible not to see that 
his stores of learning were indeed vast; that his erudition 
was accurate, profound, and extensive, involving solid 
acquirements rather than mere graceful accomplishments. 
Both fitted and inclined by nature for severe studies, he 
had furnished himself with the aids of two extensive libra- 
ries, the one unequalled for its treasures of divinity, and the 
other not less remarkable in the department of his profes- 
sion ; and, joining to these appliances a thorough mastery 
of ancient and modern languages, he entered and traversed 
the whole field of human learning until there was scarcely 
a recess left unvisited. 

In jurisprudence, his acquirements have been described 
as exhaustive. He was “ conversant not only with the Eng- 
lish common law, but with the civil law of Rome and the 
modern European systems. The compilations of Justinian 
were no less familiar to him as objects of study than the 
Commentaries of Coke. Indeed, from his taste for antiqui- 
ties and for comparative jurisprudence, he was not only 
peculiarly qualified, but intellectually inclined, to explore 
the doctrines of the law to their historical sources, and 
gather around them, in tracing their development, all the 
accessories which history and learning could supply. This 
was to him a loving labor, for he regarded the law as a lofty 
science, and its practice as the application of ethical princi- 
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ples by a trained logic.” And he has adorned the litera- 
ture of his profession with productions that will remain as 
monuments of his learning and industry. 

In theology his attainments were perhaps even more 
varied and remarkable. He was closely familiar with the 
versions of the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, with 
the early Christian fathers, with the writings of the scholastic 
theologians, and of the English divines, particularly those 
of the Westminster Assembly; and if he neglected the 
modern German theology, it was more from a distaste for 
some of its remote tendencies than from any want of prepa- 
ration for its acquisition. Into the rarely-explored fields of 
Rabbinical literature, both ancient and modern, he had so 
extensively penetrated as to have acquired a European re- 
putation, while in the literature and history of the Millennial 
controversy, which he made a speciality, he was without a 
superior in this or any country. His collection of books 
upon the subject, it is believed, is unequalled. He brought 
to the prophetical Scriptures his legal habits of interpreta- 
tion, and, by an original exegesis, had constructed, upon the 
basis of the Augustinean and Calvinistic theology, a doc- 
trine of the futurities of Christianity which was not a mere 
theory, but inwrought with his whole personal experience. 
The second coming of Christ, as ever imminent, was with 
him a belief that imparted a glow to his whole piety, swayed 
his daily conduct, and invested his life with an habitual, 
though cheerful solemnity. 

In philology, he had made himself master of the Oriental, 
classical, and modern languages. He had a linguistic taste 
and tact which made such acquisitions a pastime rather 
than a drudgery. 

As a well-read lawyer, a writer and a thinker, a linguist, 
a theologian, a Biblical critic, he could have taken rank 
with the most eminent. But yesterday the scholars of the 
Church were gathered at the grave of its most learned 
clergyman [Dr. J. A. Alexander] ; there are those present 
who will deem it no exaggeration to say that to-day we are 
burying its most learned layman. 

The only regret that can be felt in view of such immense 
knowledge is, that it must perish from among us without 
adequate memorial, and that, with the exception of contri- 
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butions to periodical literature, and an occasional volume 
for the instruction of youth, he has so wronged, by his 
modesty, his reputation and usefulness.* 

It was this ardent love of learning for its own sake, and 
almost without conscious regard to its uses and advantages, 
which, fed by long indulgence, had become an absorbing 
passion, and even threatened to verge into a besetting infir- 
mity. It showed itself in a desire for the accumulation of 
curious volumes and ancient editions, and for the acquisi- 
tion of extinct languages. A rare, old book, if it could be 
procured at any sacrifice short of a principle, was a tempta- 
tion it was simply impossible for him to resist. He expended 
large sums upon his theological library. 

His heart warmed, as with instinctive sympathy, towards 
needy scholars and struggling students, who on applying to 
him were always sure of a welcome and a helping hand. 
He lived the life of a student, amid the bustle of a great 
city, and under the rigorous claims of a laborious profes- 
sion, and was never happier than when secluded from the 
world among his treasured books, or discoursing to a con- 
genial friend on his favorite views in theology. 

And yet, with all his learning, he was still content to be 
a pupil in the school of godliness, and a scholar at the feet 
of Jesus. Without pedantry, without intellectual pride, 
without sophistry or scepticism, or vain philosophy, he pre- 
served the humility and simplicity of a lowly disciple, 
through all the temptations of learned investigation, and 
would have esteemed it the most precious of privileges 
to have been permitted to devote himself exclusively to 
sacred and scriptural studies. 

If we turn away from these more public actions, and visi- 
ble traits which make up his ordinary reputation, and pene- 
trate into his private life and experience, we find ourselves 
in presence of a character which cannot be appreciated from 
any mere description ; it was so simple, equable, and pure. 
It was the true gentle heart of a child, masked under the 
gravity of a sage, and expressing itself in a blended kind- 
ness and decorum, which had the grace of truth itself, and 





* The most important of those Contributions are Notes on Seripture, 
printed in the Journal, which we are glad to say are soon to be reissued on 
behalf of Judge Jones’s family, in two volumes, by Messrs. W. S. & A. Martien. 
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was utterly lost upon all who could not come within the 
circle of his spiritual sympathies. Though unassuming, he 
was still content with himself in any human presence. He 
was incapable of pretence or guile, and shunned display. 

But it was his deep and fervent piety which formed his 
crowning characteristic. Religion in him had acquired the 
permanence of a habit and the force of a regulating princi- 
ple. It pervaded his whole character and life, and was 
carried by him into every position and on all occasions, not 
as a profession, but because he could not do otherwise, and 
even in the most worldly associations, though never ob- 
truded, still made itself felt with his very presence as an 
atmosphere of holiness and a rebuke to sin. All knew that 
he was a godly man, though no expression of mere personal 
experience was ever allowed to escape his lips. 

It was only when disease and the prospect of death in- 
vaded his characteristic reserve and equanimity, that his 
secret walk with God began to reveal itself with a richness, 
a tenderness, and beauty that surprised even his most fami- 
liar friends. His spirit seemed lingering as upon the very 
borders of heaven. His heart was full of Christian love 
towards all who approached him. To his relatives, his 
friends, his pastor, his fellow-members of the session, he 
sent messages of kindly counsel and affection. 

His only expressed anxiety to live was that he might 
complete some Scripture studies in which he hoped to em- 
body the matured results of his investigation of Divine 
truth. Between this holy solicitude and the commencing 
appreciation of the glory shortly to be revealed, he hovered 
like the Apostle, in a strait between two, willing to remain, 
yet having the desire to depart and be with Christ, which 
is far better. Once, while weighing this latter event as 
provable, he suddenly exclaimed, with an eye scanning un- 
blenched the whole dread futurity, “ Blessed Saviour! do I 
not love thee? Show me thy glory !” 

It was a deathbed around which was shadowed no-terror. 
Such unclouded tranquillity, such perfect assurance, such 
strong intelligent faith, such humility, trustfulness, and ten- 
der atfection, such glimpses of the heavenly glory, made it 
like the exit of a saint of the olden times of our faith; and 
when at length the bodily pulse began to wane, the beatific 
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vision so grew upon his spirit as to swallow up all earthly 
interests and affections, and even illumine the clouds of 
physical anguish with the prophetic light of that broken 
utterance, the last ever breathed from his lips on earth— 
“ A far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

How the light of heaven falls in holy tranquillity upon 
the couch of the dying believer! What a deep, rich calm 
there ensues upon the turmoil of life and the pains of part- 
ing and dissolution! We would not disturb it with one 
murmur of repining; and though life for a while must 
seem impoverished, and the earth vacant and lonely, yet 
we soon learn to thank God for the grace illustrated in the 
life and death of his servants, and for one more proof that, 
even in this sinful world, true virtue shall not lose its re- 
ward. 

With his departure passes away a type of the Christian 
scholar as singular in its excellence as it is difficult to deli- 
neate. It must remain a solitary model of blended learning 
and goodness that may be revered and cherished, but can- 
not be perfectly matched or imitated. Some may have 
approached him in mere erudition ; some may have equalled 
him in mere piety ; a few, under the impulse of an acade- 
mic or clerical vocation, may have illustrated as signally 
the harmonious union of those two attainments; but it was 
his rare merit and, it would seem, his peculiar mission, that, 
while actively engaged in the legal profession, he should 
yet make himself a master in theology, and though called to 
public positions and busied with secular interests, should so 
thoroughly fuse together the judicial virtues and religious 
graces, as to present the twofold aspect of a Christian with- 
out a trace of cant or enthusiasm, and a jurist without a 
taint of duplicity or worldliness. 





Arr. Il] —Tuerorms Erronfousty cattep Science, AND 
Divine Reve.ation. 


Tur Stars anp THE AnceEts. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. 
Martien. 1860. 


Tus is one of a number of volumes, lately presented to 
the public, that aim, by a theory, to solve the phenomena 
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generally of the material and spiritual world, and reconcile 
the teachings of the Scriptures with the current doctrines 
of natural science ; but which, in fact, instead of contributing 
to that end, misrepresent and mislead. The work consists 
of two parts. In the first the author treats of matter and 
the material universe, and endeavors to show that creation, 
organization, life, growth, death, and all other processes take 
place by a law of material forces ; and in order to that, as- 
suming that all other material worlds are formed of the same 
species of matter as ours, maintains that the great forces of 
which organization, life, growth, and other processes are the 
effects, are light, heat, electricity, and magnetism; and that 
they act in the same forms and give birth to the same effects 
in all other worlds as in this:—that the formation of the 
worlds must therefore have occupied vast periods; that 
the light of the sun and stars is the effect of combustion, as 
artificial light is in this world ; that as few and perhaps none 
of the other orbs have the same degree of heat and density 
as ours, few or none of them can be supposed to be inha- 
bited by vegetables, animals, and intelligences; that this 
theory of material forces corroborates the modern geologi- 
cal doctrine respecting the gradual formation of our world ; 
and finally, that the narrative of the creation by Moses 
may be interpreted so as to harmonize with this scheme. In 
the second part he treats of intelligent creatures, and main- 
tains that man is the highest in rank; that angels and all 
other orders are bodied beings ; that corporeal death is the 
penalty of the sin of angels as well as the sin of men; that 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism are the life forces of 
human beings; and that it is by them, acting by a law, that 
organization, life, growth, and death are now wrought, and 
that the change hereafter of the living from mortal to im- 
mortal, and of the dead from corruptible to incorruptible 
and spiritual, is to take place. He touches also on many 
other subjects. We shall not follow him through his circle 
of topics, but shall only point out the groundlessness or 
error of his leading theories, and show that in place of re- 
conciling the Scriptures with what he denominates science, 
he arbitrarily divests them of their meaning and authority, 
and assigns them a signification that suits his philosophy. 
How clearly it is his aim, not so much to unfold and vindi- 
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cate the word of God, as to draw confirmation from it of his 
peculiar views, is seen from the following passage : 


“‘ A traveller who, by some rare accident, is enabled to exa- 
mine some locality which was never before, or may never again 
be visited, would be an extremely valuable contributor to any 
science dependent on such phenomena as he had witnessed. It 
is upon this principle that the facts and phenomena of Scripture 
ought to be valuable to the scientific inquirer, because they are, 
many of them, disclosures of things now not seen, and yet inti- 
mately connected witli the things that are. In a narrative 
which describes events and phenomena connected with heaven 
and earth, God and man, angels and devils, it was impossible 
that there should not be many facts stated which, when viewed 
in connexion with modern science and with each other, are pos- 
sessed with the highest scientific value. An objection to receive 
them as legitimate contributions to natural science, cannot be 
justified on any ground consistent with the acknowledgment of 
their truth, and though they may appear to some as though 
they were incapable of being incorporated with the ascertained 
results of modern observation and experiment, a more mature 
philosophy will find in them not isolated and mysterious and 
heterogeneous elements, but connecting links and consistent phe- 
nomena.”—P, 23.: 


I. He commences his discussion with the infidel objection 
to the work of redemption drawn from the slightness of our 
world compared not only to the universe, but to many of the 
resplendent orbs that sparkle in the sky ; and, instead of 
meeting it on proper grounds, attempts to set it aside by his 
theory that there is no such disproportion between the intel- 
ligent inhabitants of the universe and the population of 
our world, as subsists between the material worlds as a whole 
and our earth ; and endeavors, in order to establish that, to 
show that a few only of the countless spheres that fill the 
realms of space are the abodes of intelligences. 


“ First, It can be shown that science does not give us any 
reason $0 conclude that any great proportion of the celestial 
bodies are capable of sustaining animal or vegetable life. Se 
cond, That out of those which are capable of supporting animal 
‘and vegetable life, there is reason to believe that not one in a 
million is inhabited by a race of intelligent and moral beings; 
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and Zhird, that out of this extremely minute proportion, another 
unknown, and probably only very small number is inhabited by 
fallen intelligences, to whom alone the incarnation would be 
necessary or desirable.”—P. 35. 


But he thus in fact gives validity to the objection by of- 
fering as his only answer to it, what he concedes he cannot 
prove. Ifhe can give only a possible or probable answer, 
the infidel may claim that by concession the objection is 
possibly or probably legitimate ; and, that is to admit that 
Christianity is not a demonstrated truth, but only possibly or 
probably true. His theory, moreover, in place of deriving 
confirmation from the Scriptures, contradicts them; as they 
represent the universe generally as peopled by intelligent 
beings, Neh. ix. 1, and Ps. ciii. 19-23. 

Instead of that mistaken method, the proper reply to the 
objection is, that the size of our earth is not the measure or 
determiner at all of the number of the race who are the ob- 
jects of Christ’s redemptive work ; inasmuch as they do not 
all exist here contemporaneously, but come into life in sue- 
cession. As they enter life in a series, and are to continue to 
through innumerable ages, the number who will at length 
become the subjects of redemption will not only infinitely 
transcend the capacity of the earth to sustain them, but 
the capacity of thousands and myriads of other orbs how- 
ever great may be their dimensions beyond ours. The vast- 
ness of the race who will be saved will finally, therefore, 
become proportional in a measure to the wonderfulness of 
Christ’s work, and vindicate his wisdom and love in stoop- 
ing to the assumption of their nature, and submission to 
their penalty, in order to their recovery from the sway and 
curse of sin. On the other hand, as their hosts are finally 
to be so infinite, the orb in which they enter on existence 
must of necessity be disproportioned to them as an aggre- 
gate, and may, for aught that appears, most advantageously 
fill the office assigned it, if only of the moderate dimensions 
of our earth. The numbers it can sustain at once, and the 
rapidity with which they enter and pass from life, artd other 
peculiarities that spring from the size of the world, may be 
conditions of the wisest administration that could be chosen. 
The removal also of countless millions of the race, in their glo- 
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rified form, to other worlds, though a necessary result of the 
earth’s narrow dimensions, may have ends of great signifi- 
cance to other intelligences. They may be placed in inti- 
mate relations to them, and be the means of advancing 
them to a knowledge of Christ’s work and its effects which 
they would never otherwise attain. The objection is thus 
shown to be wholly groundless. The diminutive size of our 
globe, instead of an obstacle to its being the scene of the 
work of redemption, is a qualification for it. 

II. He proceeds on the assumption, and makes it the 
ground of many of his hypotheses, that all other worlds are 
formed of the same species of matter—though differing in 
their proportions—as ours. But that assumption is altoge- 
ther unscientific and absurd. It cannot. be inferred from 
the fact that only certain elements, that differ in kind, are 
constituents of our globe, that there are no other species of 
matter, any more than from the fact that in certain portions 
of the earth only half of those elements are found, it can 
be inferred that only that half subsist anywhere else. It 
cannot be supposed that it is impossible to God to create 
other species of matter. As other species are to him as con- 
ceivable as these, and as he is able to speak what he conceives 
into existence, he has only to command, and infinite varie- 
ties will leap into being. There is accordingly no reason 
to suppose, and it cannot scientifically be assumed that there 
are not innumerable species in other worlds, that are unlike 
those of which our world consists. There may be other 
metals, other earths, other gases, other acids, other alkalies, 
and myriads of kinds as unlike in nature to the great con- 
stituents of our globe, and to one another, as the most 
diverse of ours are to each other. 

All we know of the nature of other worlds is, first, that 
they are material, because they are fraught with and subject 
to the force of gravity. But that yields no clue to the spe- 
cies of which they consist. As gravity is a property of all 
matter, that it is a property of the planets and stars is no 
more a proof that they consist of one set of species, than it 
is that*they consist of another. The only property of their 
materials which it can indicate, is their density as an aggre- 
gate; the attracting and gravitating forces of an orb being 
determined by the density of its elements. But inasmuch 
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as there may be innumerable species of matter that are of 
the same density, and innumerable combinations of species, 
differing in density, in masses that would have the same 
average weight, neither the strength of the gravitating force 
nor the density of the mass would be any clue to the species 
of which it consists. And next that light and heat, or the 
causes of the phenomena of light and heat, are among their 
elements. They belong to them, because they radiate or 
reflect them, or cause them to be radiated and reflected to 
our world. That there is a solitary species of matter besides 
that is common to them and our world, however possible 
or probable it may be, we have no absolute certainty. That 
light, for example, is reflected from the planets and their 
moons, is no proof of the identity of the matter in kind from 
which it is reflected, with the matter of our world which 
reflects light. For as nearly all solids and fluids here reflect 
the light that strikes them, it only proves that the matter of 
those orbs is of such a nature and of such density as to produce 
that effect on the sun’s rays; but as that nature and density 
may belong to innumerable species of matter, it contributes 
nothing towards determining what the particular species 
are of which those worlds consist. 

Such, consequently, of our author’s speeulations in respect 
to the planets, sun, and stars, as proceed on the assumption 
that they consist of precisely the same elements as our world, 
instead of resting on a scientific basis, are mere hypotheses 
or conjectures, and contribute nothing towards a reconcilia- 
ation of what he calls natural science and the teachings of 
revelation. 

II. His theory of the causes of the light and heat of the 
sun, founded on his hypothesis that the materials of that orb 
are exactly those of our world, is so unscientific and wild 
as to excite the feeling that he aims to entertain his readers 
with a dashing sketch from his fancy, rather than express 
the convictions of his reason. 

His assumption is, that the sun is surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere millions of miles in height of pure oxygen; that the 
space extending from that far beyond the remotest planet, 
and perhaps to the limits of the sun’s attracting influence, 
is filled with meteorolites and gaseous bodies, that like in- 
flammable gases, metals, and earths of our globe, are capa- 
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ble of combustion in oxygen; that those bodies revolve 
round the sun, but owing to a measure of retardation which 
they meet from a resisting medium through which they 
move, gradually approximate to the sun, and on reaching 
its atmosphere are fired by the friction and heat that result 
from their rapid motion, and produce by their combustion 
the light and heat that are radiated to the earth! And this 
preposterous fancy is to reconcile science and revelation! 

But in the first place, he has no evidence or probability 
that the sun is surrounded by an atmosphere of pure oxygen, 
and of such immense height, six, eight, or ten times, per- 
haps, the diameter, according to his estimate of it, of the 
orb itself. 

In the next place, he has no proof or probability of the 
existence of such an immense ocean of meteorolites and 
meteors, as his hypothesis contemplates. They must, 
according to his theory, be as thick as motes in a sunbeam, 
or drops of water in a rain-storm. If an atmosphere of 
such bodies—some of which he represents as of very great 
size, and weighing hundreds of thousands of tons—fills the 
space that intervenes between the sun and the several 
planets, not a ray of its light, it is apparent, could ever 
reach the most distant of them, nor more than a faint 
glimmer the nearest. The cloud occupying at any moment 
the space betwixt the earth and the sun, would, if united in 
a body, form a screen of furlongs in thickness. And that 
occupying at any moment the space between the earth and 
the remotest star that is visible through the telescope, or to 
the eye, would be enough to form a score of impenetrable 
screens. 

In the third place, he has no proof of the existence of 
such a retarding medium throughout the spaces of the 
solar system, as he holds, obstructs this vast tide of meteoro- 
lites in its cireuit round the sun, and thereby causes it to 
sink nearer to it, and plunge in a circle of perhaps a half 
million of miles in depth annually into it. Instead, we 
have the most positive proof that no such retarding medium 
is diffused through the spaces of the solar system. If there 
were, the planets would feel it, and show its effects by a 
retardation of their motion round their orbits, and a nearer 
approach to the sun. But no such changes take place in 
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their movements or positions. The year of the earth is to a 
moment the same in length as it was thousands of years 
ago, and the earth’s average distance from the sun identically 
what it has ever been. 

In the fourth place, if his theory were true, the meteoro- 
lites would be kindled, or raised to a red or white heat, at 
millions of miles’ distance from the sun, and would. reflect 
and radiate such a flood of light, as to enlarge the sun’s 
apparent disc to hundreds of times its present size. He 
Says : 


“The heat of the sun is so great, that these meteorolites will 
be melted while they are yet millions of miles away. We shall 
suppose one to be a million of tons in weight, another a thou- 
sand tons, and a third a ton. We shall also suppose that they 
are made of the usual materials of meteoric stones, say iron and 
nickel. When they have approached the sun, so as to be melted 
by its heat, the pure metal, being the heaviest, will sink to the 
centre of the mass, and the oxides and other materials will rise 
to the surface, and float upon it, so as to cover up the metal, 
and protect it from the atmosphere.”—P. 92. 


An ocean of such glowing materials, millions of miles in 
height, and reflecting from the incandescent surfaces of its 
innumerable forms the dazzling blaze of the sun, would 
undoubtedly be nearly as visible as the sun itself (for the 
sun could only be seen through it), and would enlarge its 
apparent disc to hundreds of times its present size. ‘That it 
has no such exaggerated dimensions is proof, therefore, that 
it is not surrounded by such an ocean of melted matter. 

In the fifth place, the quantity of meteorolites required, 
according te his calculation, for the combustion of twelve 
months, would be equal in bulk to a vast globe. He 
admits that a layer of “powder,” the residuum of the 
combustion, of at least six feet in depth, would be deposited 
by such a process on the sun every month or seventy-two 
feet in a year. But that would require a layer of meteoro- 
lites of several hundred feet in thickness, and be equivalent 
to a sphere of vast magnitude. He says: 


“ Supposing the real diameter of the sun to be 530,000 miles, 
one half of this would represent the deposit which has accumu- 
lated from the centre upwards; that is to say, 265,000 miles is 
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the depth of the materials which have been deposited as the 
product of the sun’s combustion. 

“ Tt has been calculated that the fall of one pound of meteoro- 
lites every five hours on every square foot would be sufficient 
to produce the light and heat of the sun, supposing the meteoro- 
lites to fall from an infinite distance. This, at five times the 
density of water, would give six feet every years; but as the 
meteorolites do not fall from an infinite distance, we may mul- 
tiply the six by ten. From this, however, we must deduct, say 
one-twelfth part, for the light and heat produced by the oxida- 
tion or combustion of the meteorolites, which would reduce the 
deposit to fifty-five feet in a year. 

“ But as each meteorolite, when burned, would add nearly a 
third of its own weight of oxygen to the mass, this addition 
gives us the ratio of nearly seventy-two feet for a year’s deposit, 
or one mile in seventy-three years and four months. This 
would give nearly 65,000,000 of years as the age of the sun.” 
—Pp. 83, 84. 


Are these the sober convictions of a scientific inquirer ? 
Are they not, rather, the freaks of a speculatist who aims 
to startle by the novelty and extravagance of his views, 
philosophizing with his fancy in place of his reason ; or else 
a mere burlesque on the pretentious quacks of the day, who 
attempt to settle the great questions respecting the forma- 
tion of the earth and the universe by methods that are 
unscientific and absurd? Many of the theories of geology 
and astronomy that have a wide currency are of precisely 
the same preposterous cast as this. 

In the sixth place, such an.augmentation of the matter of 
the sun would have caused an equal increase of its attrac- 
tive power, and given it such a preponderance over the 
projectile force of the planets, that they would have been 
drawn from their orbits into narrower circuits round the 
sun, and long since dashed on its surface. Their con- 
tinuance in their present orbits depends on the continuance 
of the ratio between their projectile and gravitating forces, 
which is the cause of their pursuing those orbits. A five, 
ten, or twenty-fold augmentation of the gravitating force 
exerted on them, such as would result from a corresponding 
increase of the matter of the sun, would drag them instantly 
from their natural path, and precipitate the remotest of 
them, after a few revolutions, on the bosom of the sun. 
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That no such deflection from their orbits has taken place, 
that the ratio of the attraction exerted on them by the sun, 
to their projectile force, is now precisely what it has been 
from the moment of their creation, is an unanswerable, proof, 
therefore, that no such addition to the mass of the sun has 
taken place as this wild theory represents. 

And finally, were the theory true, had not a sufficient 
time passed since their creation to effect that catastrophe, 
it would infallibly sooner or later take place, and when 
the whole planetary system had been absorbed by the sun, 
its light-giving combustion would go out, and the pall settle 
on it of eternal night. 

Instead, however, of such an extinction, at the remotest 
but a few steps in advance of us, the Scriptures represent 
the sun and earth as to continue interminably in their re- 
spective spheres, and their perpetuity is given as a measure 
of the perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom, which is to endure 
without end. Psalm lIxxii. 5, 17. As the earth is to be 
the scene of Christ’s everlasting kingdom, Daniel ii. 44, 
vii. 13, 14; Luke i. 33, this theory thus virtually denies its 
perpetuity, and exhibits it as destined, at the farthest, to a 
speedy and eternal extinction. Such is the harmony which 
this writer uffects to establish between science and revela- 
tion! Is it in utter thoughtlessness, in delusion, or in 
mockery, that he puts forth these preposterous specula- 
tions ? 

IY. The assumptions on which he proceeds in his at- 
tempt to show that few other planets or worlds beside the 
earth, perhaps none, are inhabited by intelligent beings, 
are unscientific and absurd. 


“We are now prepared to resume the consideration of the 
question. Whether the earth be not, even in a scientific point of 
view, a very remarkable exception to other worlds, and there- 
fore one which the infidel is not warranted in regarding as 
unlikely to be the scene of the incarnation. 

“On a review of the whole solar system, as it has passed 
before us, the first thing that strikes us is, the extreme diversity | 
of all its members—not one of them resembling another, even 
in a remote degree. If, therefore, there be a certain warmth, a 
certain quantity and quality of atmosphere, a certain inclination 
of axis, and a certain size and density of mass, which are most 
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favorable to the development of animal and vegetable life, one 
thing is certain, that these have not been all attended to in the 
creation of any of the planets except our own. In regard to 
it, indeed, these concurrent advantages are so marked, and so 
extraordinary, that it would be difficult to say how they might 
be improved ; while, in regard to the others, our only difficulty 
is to conceive how life can possibly exist in any one of them. 

“ Those, therefore, who plead that all the stars must be inha- 
bited, must take their choice of one or two lines of argument, 
but they cannot resort to both of them. They must either 
hold that animal and vegetable life is independent of such cir- 
cumstances—that plants and animals receive a constitution 
suited to the circumstances of each world, whether it be wet or 
dry, burning or freezing, naked or aerated. In that case they 
must regard the constitution of our own world as altogether 
unimportant—the wisdom and goodness of the Creator being 
exercised—not in its preparation, but in the production of 
vegetables and animals adapted to its peculiar concurrence of 
circumstances, just as his wisdom and goodness are exercised in 
creating animals and vegetables for the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, in all their infinite varieties of climate and circum- 
stances, 

“Or they must hold that there are certain requisites to 
animal and vegetable life, and that these may be more or less 
favorably combined in every celestial body. In this case they 
will not ‘only adore the infinite wisdom and goodness of God that 
fitted the animal and vegetable life for being developed under 
such circumstances, but they will also admit that, in the forma- 
tion of the earth as the abode of man, these requisite favorable 
circumstances have, by the wisdom and goodness of God, been 
provided by the operation of the natural laws. But they who 
adopt this latter position, must at the same time admit that 
although these advantages have all united in the formation of 
the earth, they have not been so united in the formation of any 
other world, so far as we have an opportunity of knowing. 
They must not plead, because they observe an atmosphere in 
one, a similarity of seasons in another, and hills and valleys ina 
third, therefore there must be animals, and vegetables, and 
moral and intelligent beings in them all. Jf all these requisites 
be not united, so as to provide the necessary attributes of a 
world fitted to support animal and vegetable life as WE FIND IT, 
they cannot with any confidence assert that they are inhabited.” 
—Pp. 111-113. , 
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This is truly a sorry speculation for one who professes to 
receive the Scriptures as a revelation from God, and under- 
takes to harmonize them with the facts and doctrines of 
science. It is nothing less than the assumption that our 
world, in its present state, is more perfectly adapted _to 
vegetable and animal life in their highest forms, than any 
other actual or possible world! But how is that to be har- 
monized with the teachings of the Bible, that our world is 
under a blight and curse, in consequence of the fall of 
man, that renders it eminently unfavorable to the highest 
forms of the vegetables and animals, and especially 
the intelligent agents that inhabit it; that obstructs, 
weakens, and deforms them, and strikes them with disease, 
decay, and death? His doctrine overlooks and denies the 
fall, and the penal effects with which it smote man and the 
earth, and asserts that the earth is an unblighted Eden, and 
its population unfallen from innocence and immortality! 
Or how is it to be reconciled with the great promise of the 
Divine word, that the earth is at Christ’s second coming to 
be freed from the curse, and restored to its original salu- 
brity, fruitfulness, and beauty, and its inhabitants released 
from the sentence of death, and restored to a healthfulness 
and energy by which their life will continue undecaying 
-for ever? This great futurity he appears to have forgotten. 
It is an unfortunate mistake for a Christian philosopher, 
whose professed aim is to vindicate the ways of God, to 
select a world in which sin and death reign and blight and 
deface it with a terrible curse, as a model world—the beau- 
ideal of a sphere designed for vegetable, animal, and intel- 
lectual life, in their, highest possible forms! If we credit 
the Scriptures, our world was not only in its original state 
immeasurably better adapted than at present to all the forms 
of life with which it is peopled, but it is hereafter to be 
raised from its ruin by a new creation, invested with more 
than its pristine splendor, and be the everlasting abode of 
man, exalted to a corporeal and intellectual perfection un- 
speakably transcending all the race has hitherto known, and 
fitting them to dwell in the scene in which the glorified 
Redeemer is to reign, render him an unspotted obedience, 
and enjoy the most emphatic tokens of his love. 

But the writer’s logic is as unscientific and absurd as it is 
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unscriptural. The peculiarities of our world adapt it to be 
the residence of such vegetable organisms, such animal 
forms, and such intelligent beings as have their life on it. 
But that does not prove that other worlds differently con- 
structed, are not equally adapted to other forms of vegetable 
and animal life, and sueh intelligent beings as God has 
created to inhabit them. It indicates, indeed, that they are 
not so well, and perhaps not at all suited to such natures as 
have their proper abode in our world; but that is no ground 
for the conclusion that they are not suited to any forms of 
life whatever. Instead, the fact that our world is fitted in 
such a measure to be the abode of the organized and con- 
scious natures that God has placed in it, is a proper ground 
for the inference that other worlds differing from ours are 
also as wisely fitted to be the abodes of other forms of vege- 
table and animal life that are assigned to them. On the 
principle on which he argues, it might be proved with 
equal effect that not a solitary species of vegetable or ani- 
mated being that inhabits our world exists here. For if, 
as he assumes, the fact that our world is fitted only for the 
life of such vegetables and animals as dwell here, is a proof 
that worlds that are differently constituted are not capable 
of supporting vegetables or animals of ary species what- 
ever; why will not the fact that our atmosphere is fitted 
only for the life of such vegetables and animated beings as 
dwell in it, be equal proof that no vegetables or animals of any 
kind can exist in so different an element as our rivers, lakes, 
and seas? And why, on the other hand, will not the fact 
that the rivers, lakes, and seas of the earth, are only suited 
to the life of such vegetables and animals as live in them, 
prove with equal certainty, that no vegetables or animals 
whatever can subsist in so dissimilar an element as the 
earth’s atmosphere; and the point be thus established that 
our world has no vegetable or animal inhabitants whatever. 

Our author attempts to fortify his logic, by the pretext 
that no wisdom would be shown in the creation of vegeta- 
bles and animals with natures that were suited to the worlds 
in which they were placed, if those worlds differed essen- 
tially from ours. But why would not as much wisdom be 
exercised and manifested in creating vegetable and animal 
natures that were suited to the soil, the atmosphere, and the 
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waters of Jupiter and Saturn, as in forming vegetables and 
animals with constitutions that fit them for the soil, atmo- 
sphere, and waters of our world? The pretence that there 
would not, is a selfeontradiction. It assumes that that which 
it is wise to do here, it cannot be wise to do there. But that 
implies that wisdom in Jupiter and on the earth, has directly 
opposite characters, which is a solecism. It might as well 
be pretended that truth in different worlds has directly 
opposite natures. The scope, moreover, for the display of 
intelligence and goodness in the creation and sustenance of 
living natures there that are fitted to fill spheres like those 
which vegetables, animals, and men occupy in this world, 
is unquestionably as wide as it is here; and the fact that 
every realm of our world, air, soil, and water, is peopled 
with organisms suited to their several natures, presents a 
high probability that those and all other similar orbs are, 
in like manner, peopled by living forms that are adapted 
to their air, water, soil, and other peculiarities. This is 
confirmed by their being lighted and warmed by the sun; 
their revolution on their axes, and their successions of sea- 
sons, which have no intelligible end except a subservience 
to vegetable and animal life, and the necessities of intelli- 
gent natures. 

But the Scriptures expressly teach, as we shall hereafter 
see, that there are numerous orders of intelligences in the 
divine kingdom, and that the worlds generally are peopled 
by them. And it is the vastness of their hosts, in a measure, 
we are also taught by the Bible, that gives Christ’s redemp- 
tive work its immeasurable significance ; as they are all made 
intimately acquainted with it; they are all brought to recog- 
nise and adore him as their Creator and Lord; and they are 
all raised thereby to a fuller knowledge of God, a higher 
confirmation in love, and a loftier blessedness than they 
would otherwise have attained. 

V. Having proceeded in all these speculations on the 
assumption that the views entertained by modern. geologists 
respecting the formation and vast age of our world are just, 
he now turns to the question how they are to be reconciled 
with the divine history of the creation in Genesis. That 
they are seemingly at utter variance he fully admits. 
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“When geology was first becoming a science, men were 
startled by its revelations, and many thought that Scripture 
had at length been proved untrue. The Mosaic account of 
creation seemed not only to be superseded, but, actually to have 
met a complete contradiction in its most important assertion, 
viz. the time occupied in the creation of the universe. If there 
be one feature more than another which distinguishes the 
Bible testimony regarding it, it is this, that in six days God 
created the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested on the seventh day; and it is upon this point 
also that geology gives its most emphatic and most characteris- 
tic testimony, affirming that the creation of the world occupied 
a length of time so great, that it must be measured, not by days, 
but (if it can be measured at all), by thousands of years. 

“So complete and so decided seemed the contradiction, that 
many religious men, at once, abandoned all hope of reconcilia- 
tion, and choosing their side, did not hesitate to affirm, that 
geology was a fallacy, and its inductions false.”—Pp, 123, 124. 


How now does our author attempt to relieve the Scrip- 
tures from this confutation by “the science” of geology ? 
First, by the pretext that it is not the aim of revelation to 
teach scientific truth. 


“The fundamental error appears to lie in expecting a scien- 
tific, or even a historic explanation of cosmogony in an inspired 
revelation. They who require or expect in Genesis a treatise on 
geology will be equally disappointed, with those who expect a 
book of history in the Revelation of St. John.”—P. 126. 


But the point at issue, is not whether Genesis presents a 
treatise on geology or not; but whether the statements it 
makes in respect to the creation of the world are true or 
not. It aftirms that God created the earth with all its vege- 
table and animal tribes, and man, in six consecutive days. 
If true, therefore, the earth is only, according to modern 
chronology; 5998 years old, and as it represents that man 
was created on the sixth day—his origin dates within five 
days of that of the earth itself. Are those statements true? 
If they are, then the science of geology which ascribes to 
the earth an existence of millions on millions of ,years, is 
false. If they are not true; if they are convicted of false- 
hood by modern geology, then their falsehood is not relieved 
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by the fact that the history which contains it, is not a 
treatise on geology. That it is not a treatise on geology no 
more shields it from the dishonor of the grossest untruthful- 
ness, than the fact that it is not a treatise on algebra, flux- 
ions, or logic, saves it from that discredit. Doubtless it is 
not a treatise on geology. Is it any the less, however, a 
revelation from God? Is it any the less entitled to implicit 
credence? Is the supposition of its error, is the impeach- 
ment of its truth, any the less guilty and revolting? What 
an extraordinary method of justifying such an assault on the 
divine word! It is not a scientific treatise on geology: 
therefore, although it is a revelation from God, its truth 
may be denied without impairing its authority, or reflecting 
on its divine author! It must be a very unsatisfactory 
science that requires an expedient like this for its support. 
He next attempts to save the sacred narrative from the 
discredit of error, by the pretext that it is symbolical, in 
much the same manner as the visions of the Apocalypse are : 


“The similarity of the opening chapter of Genesis to the clos- 
ing scenes of the world’s history in Revelation, is very marked : 
and this is not the only feature in which the beloved apostle 
resembled the ancient friend of God. The septenary arrange- 
ment in both is conspicuous, and the dramatic form the same ; 
seven seals, seven trumpets, and seven vials, correspond with 
the seven days mentioned in Moses. We perceive also, a sym- 
bolic character given to each. In the first trumpet and vial the 
earth is the scene of the events; in the second trumpet and the 
second vial, the sea is turned into blood; in the third trumpet 
and third vial, the rivers and fountains of waters are visited 
with similar judgments ; in the fourth trumpet and fourth vial, 
the sun is the subject; in the fifth trumpet and vial, we find 
darkness and torment; in the sixth trumpet and vial, the river 
Euphrates is the scene of events; and in the seventh, voices, 
thunders, earthquakes and hail. So in Genesis, we find a single 
idea made to represent the work of each day; on the first the 
light; on the second the firmament; on the third the land and 
vegetation; on the fourth, the sun and stars; on the fifth the 
birds and fishes; on the sixth, man and the beasts; and on the 
seventh, rest and benediction.”—Pp. 129, 130. 


It is on a slight foundation truly that he attempts to build 
this extraordinary doctrine. The only resemblance between 
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what he here presents as parallels lies in the ordinals; first, 
second, third. The things that are thus numbered have no 
analogy whatever. What likeness is there between the 
first day and the first seal, the first trwmpet or the first 
vial? What analogy is there between what was created 
on the first day and what was transacted by symbols under 
the first seal, the first trumpet, or the first vial? The writer 
is plainly proceeding on the absurd assumption that, inas- 
much as several series of symbols in the Apocalypse were 
presented under seals, trumpets, and vials, that are num- 
bered first, second, third, fourth; therefore all other things, 
whether periods, agents, objects, acts, or events that are 
numbered in the Scriptures are also symbols. But if that 
be just, then, for a like reason, the fact that a far greater 
share of the symbols of the Apocalypse are not numbered 
according to the order in which they were seen in the 
visions, must be an equal proof that all other agents, objects, 
and events that are presented in the other parts of the sacred 
word are symbols also. Why not? If the fact that certain 
symbols were in a series that is numbered, is a proof that 
all other things that are numbered are symbols ;—why will 
not the fact that many symbols are not in a series that is 
numbered, prove that all other things that are not numbered 
are also symbols? But if that be so, then everything like 
literal history, biography, laws, maxims, hymns, and lan- 
guage predictions is struck from our hands. They are only 
representatives of something else. We not only have no 
history of the creation; we have none of the fall, of the 
flood, of the patriarchs, of the migration of the Israelites 
into Egypt, of their passage thence through the sea to the 
wilderness, of the institution of the law with its typical 
ritual, of their settlement in Canaan, of their apostasies, of 
their subjugation by foreign nations, of their return from 
Babylon, of the incarnation, ministry, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ; nor of the proclamation of the gospel, 
and institution of churches by his disciples! All are turned 
into mere symbols, of other agents, acts, and events, but 
who, what, or where, no one can know or conjecture! And 
all this being in order to save Genesis from confuta- 
tion by geology, and bring revelation into harmony with 
science, the way in which that is attained, is by emptying 
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revelation of every fact and truth that is a subject of science, 
or has any relation to it, and converting the pages of Scrip- 
ture into a blank, without an inscription or sign! What an 
exquisite device for a Christian philosopher! What lofty 
powers! What adroit training it bespeaks! 

His construction of Genesis on this theory, is as lawless 
and absurd as the principle itself is false. 


“‘ What effect, then, would interpretations [on this principle] 
have upon the history of creation, as symbolizing the history of 
the world, or rather of the church; for the world exists only for 
the sake of the church ? Might we not read it thus ? 

“The first day’s work, which consisted in the creation of light, 
symbolizes the revelation of the gospel in Christ as the object 
of faith. This was first published in Eden. 

“The second day’s work, which consisted in the creation of the 
Jirmament, symbolizes the institution of civil government. 

“The third day’s work, which consisted in the separation 
of the land from the sea, and the creation of vegetation, symbo- 
lizes the institution of the visible church in the call of Abraham. 
May not vegetation symbolize spiritual nourishment, whether it 
be ordinances or the word of God? If so, may not the crea- 
tion of grass, herbs, and trees, symbolize the contemporaneous 
ordinances, revelations, and covenants, which always accompa- 
nied each fresh consecration or limitation of the church ? 

“The fourth day’s work, which consisted in the creation of the 
sun, moon, and stars, symbolizes the rise of the central monar- 
chies, beginning probably with Babylon, and ending with Rome. 
(This is rendered the more probable from there being no sun in 
the new heavens of Revelation.) 

“ The fifth day’s work consisted in the creation of birds and 
fishes. Perhaps we have no warrant for any interpretation of 
this symbol : but there is some slight reason for supposing that the 
development of a higher type of animation in the sixth day’s 
work, above the fishes and the birds of the fifth, points to the 
institution of the Jewish Church as an imperfect development ; 
and consequently the sixth day’s work, in so far as the lower 
animals are concerned, would represent the New Testament dis- 
pensation, as the perfecting and fulfilment of the old. This, 
however, may be mere fancy, as it has no warrant in Scripture. 

“The sixth day’s work, which consisted in the creation of the 
beasts, and then of Adam and Eve, symbolizes the incarnation of 
Christ, the image of the invisible God, receiving his humanity 
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from: the dust of the earth by the Virgin Mary by the imme- 
diate act of Deity in Trinity, and his establishment in the goe 
vernment of the world. 

“The seventh day symbolizes the rest of God into which we 
are to enter. 

“ How, then, are we to understand the Mosaic narrative? Is 
it a mere allegory? By no means: else were every other portion 
of the Books of Moses an allegory also. Every single portion 
of them is typical, and yet they are authentic history. So it is 
with the first chapter of Genesis; we may affirm it to be a his- 
tory as real, and a record as literal, as was at all possible, con- 
sistently with the purpose for which it was written. It was writ- 
ten for the Hebrew bondsman, as well as for the Christian philo- 
sopher—to reveal the great features of creation to the one, as 
Jar as it was possible for him to receive them, without anticipat- 
ing the discoveries of science for the other.”°—Pp. 134-136. 


Can it be that the writer sincerely thinks the history in 
Genesis is relieved by this device from the objection of infi- 
del geologists? It looks far more like a treacherous surren- 
dering of the truth of the sacred narrative. For, first, assum- 
ing that there is but one method of vindicating it from con- 
futation by geology, he then admits that that method is with- 
out authority and defeats itself! “Is it,” he asks, “a mere 
allegory ?” and he answers, “ By no means ; else were every 
other portion of the books of Moses an allegory also.” It is 
not merely ideal representation, then, but is literally descrip- 
tive of facts. He accordingly says, “it is a real authentic 
history :” yet he claims that it is “typical.” But if itis a 
real and authentic history of facts, its being typical—sup- 
posing it to be so—does not save it from irreconcilableness 
with geology, if the facts whiclr it narrates are in direct 
contradiction to the postulates or conclusions of that science. 
So far from it, if the facts that are asserted to be types are 
false, it will follow that that which they typify is also false. 
For nothing but realities are used in the Scriptures as types ; 
and they are all used as types in their real genuine nature, 
and in spheres that were real and natural to them. If, then, 
the facts related in Genesis are false facts, and yet are used 
as types, that which they typify must be equally unreal and 
false ; and the infidel, accordingly, may claim that by this 
writer’s own principles, the church, the Jewish institutions, 
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the incarnation and work of Christ, the gospel, are all mere 
fictions ; as far from the truth, as, on his views, the Mosaic 
narrative of the creation is from harmony with the doctrines 
of modern geology! And this, with scarce an attempt to 
disguise it, he admits, in his closing paragraph, in which 
he represents that a true history of the creation would have 
given all the supposed facts of modern science: and that 
it was to avoid such premature disclosures that the history 
received the shape it bears, by which it conceals the genuine 
truth and gives false views. ‘It was written [not] to reveal 
[but to conceal] the great features of creation as far as was 
[necessary to avoid] anticipating the discoveries of science.” 
In what form could this writer more stupidly, or treacher- 
ously, whichever it may be, yield to the infidel all he asks ? 
The Bible has no worse enemies than those who undertake 
to save its first chapter from confutation by theories bor- 
rowed from the great corrupters of religion, Origen, Sweden- 
borg and their followers—that empty the whole of its teach- 
ings of their genuine meaning, and turn them into senseless 
myths and deceitful shadows. 

He next attempts to prove that the Mosaic history of the 
creation is in harmony with the nebular theory of the for- 
mation of worlds. His assumptions, however, and miscon- 
structions are so groundless and wild that it is not neces- 
sary formally to refute them. He proceeds confessedly on 
mere hypothesis, and is not at all embarrassed by the irre- 
concilableness of his construction with the language of the 
sacred narrative. The earth is turned into water, the 
water into air, and the air into gas, at his bidding, with the 
utmost ease. We will quote a single passage in which he 
attempts to show, by a series of suppositions, how the crea- 
tive acts of the fourth day may be construed into harmony 
with the theory that millions of years intervened between 
the periods denoted by the first and the fourth day. 


“We may observe, that if in accordance with our chemical 
understanding of earth and water, [that they mean gas] the 
atmosphere was at one time burdened with the entire mass of 
the ocean in a state of aqueous vapor; and if, moreover, the 
sun be continually increasing in its bulk and splendor, these 
two circumstances, taken together, would sufficiently account for 
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all that is stated by Moses on the subject. If some 30,000,000 
of years ago, the sun had only one-half of its present 
diameter, and only one-quarter of its light; and if at that 
period the atmosphere of our planet resembled the present sup- 
posed atmosphere of Jupiter, in being several thousands of 
miles deep, and varying in its density and temperature to a 
degree such as we can scarcely understand ; it is evident that 
although by the rotation of the earth on its axis there would 
be a succession of light and darkness over its surface, still the 
sun, as we know it now, did not then exist, and could not have 
given any indication of its presence in any visible form. It 
could only be at a period long subsequent, when the sun had 
attained a magnitude somewhat approaching to its present 
size, and when the atmosphere had considerably decreased in 
density and increased in transparency, that the sun, moon, and 
stars would become visible at the surface of the earth; and 
then it might be said, in the language of inspiration, that they 
would rule the day and the night; and be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and for years.”—Pp. 146, 147. 


To what lower level could the most rabid infidel wish 
the authority of the Divine word degraded, than it is in 
this professed attempt to save it from confutation by 
science? If the terms of the Mosaic record may be assumed 
to have meanings that are wholly unknown to them; if the 
facts which they express may be taken to be what the 
nebular theory affirms; then the record and the theory are 
identical as far as the record extends! But this reckless 
trifler seems not to have seen that if the principle on 
which he proceeds is legitimate, it is as applicable to the 
nebular theory, as it is‘ to the history in Genesis, and as 
effectually shrinks his 30,000,000 of years, and his ocean 
of gas extending half way to the moon, into the dimensions 
of the Mosaic narrative, taken in its literal sense, as it works 
the opposite effect in the six days, and the earth, water, air, 
and sun of the Mosaic history. If four days may mean 
80,000,000 of years, because this writer of the Stars and 
Angels has a particular “ chemical understanding of earth 
and water ;” why may not his 30,000,000 of years be but 
four days, inasmuch as Moses had a “chemical under- 
standing of earth and water,” which implies that that was 
the period occupied by the creator antecedent to the fifth 
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day? We may safely challenge this writer to prove, on his 
method of procedure, that there is a nebular theory, in 
the sense of Herschell and La Place. Though he should 
work at it through 30,000,000 of years, he will not advance 
a step towards accomplishing it. Unfortunate adventurer, 
that he did not see that the device with which he wrenches 
Moses so easily in one direction may be made to wrench 
himself with equal effect in the other. 

How destructive this theory is to the truth of the divine 
word, is seen also from the assumption on which it proceeds, 
that no creative acts were exerted, after the materials of 
the universe were spoken into existence, till the creation of 
man; that all the intermediate effects were the mere work 
of natural forces, acting according to their respective 
laws. 


** What is called the nebular theory, is the only theory 
which attempts to explain the great facts of astronomy ”—such 
as the formation of the sun and other orbs—“‘as the result of 
the operation of natural laws.”—-P. 157. 


And he applies this theory to the formation of vegetables 
and animals, as well as to the worlds. 


“The expression that we find used to indicate the creation of 
the plants and trees, would lead us to suppose that they were not 
produced by miraculous interposition, as was the case with man, 
but according to some law at present unknown to us.”—P. 145. 
“Tt is by no means discordant with the analogies of nature, to 
suppose it quite possible that the successive creations of the 
pre-Adamite world were not the products of miraculous power, 
but the natural results of some great law, of the nature of 
which we are at present ignorant, and of which we cannot per- 
haps form even a conception.”—P. 148. “The Mosaic narra- 
tive rather encourages, than otherwise, the idea of a normal 
origin of all the lower animals, as well as of vegetation. ‘ Let 
the sea bring forth, and ‘Let the earth bring forth, are the 
phrases which are used on these occasions ; and if we be per- 
mitted, without being subjected to the charge of infidelity, to 
discover in the works of the first and second days of creation 
the action of natural laws, there can be no particular reason 
why we should deny the possibility of a similar explanation of 
the work of the days that follow.”—P. 149. 
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But that is to extend the theory to the origination of man 
as much as of the beasts; for though he attempts to evade 
the fact, it is as expressly asserted that God, “ created great 
whales and every living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth after his kind, and every winged fowl 
after his kind,” as it is that he created man. On his theory, 
accordingly, that contemplated as effects of material forces, 
in contradistinction from creative acts, they are sym- 
bols gr types, it follows that that which they symbolize or 
typify must also be the effect of mere natural material 
forces, not in any measure of immediate acts of divine 
power; and thence it results according to him, that the 
whole work of redemption is a mere process of natural 
forces, in opposition to sovereign acts of divine power. 
The revelation of the divine will, the enactment of laws, 
the appointment of sacrifices as types of Christ, his incar- 
nation, the renovation of the mind, forgiveness and justifi- 
cation through his blood, and resurrection from death in 
glory and immortal life, all were and are mere processes of 
nature, the work of forces that belong inherently to the 
constitution of man, and of the world; and not of the sove- 
reign and miraculous power of God! Man is, accordingly, 
to all intents, his own Deity and his own Redeemer! He 
has no lawgiver but his own nature; he needs no other 
Saviour than himself! Such is the blank naturalism in 
which this vaunted reconciliation of revelation and science 
terminates! Is it credible that the writer is not aware of it ? 

Our author now passes from “the stars to the angels,” 
and advances theories respecting them that are equally 
unauthorized and mistaken. He first affects to show that 
all created intelligences in the universe belong to the human 
species. 


“ Scripture interpreted by science will be found to teach that 
human nature is the very highest type of created intelligence; 
and we shall endeavor to show that all the moral and intelli- 
gent creatures that people the universe belong exclusively to 
the human species. The physical constitution of men, angels, 
and devils, is represented in Scripture as in every respect iden- 
tical, their apparently different natures being nothing more 
than the different states of development of which it is suscepti- 
ble.’»—Pp. 156, 157. 
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The pretext that science or revelation teaches such a 
doctrine, is too preposterous to merit a formal refutation. 
It is a dictum of Swedenborg; not of reason or the Bible. 
That angels exist is known to us only by faith. They are not 
within the sphere of our perceptive powers. The Scrip- 
tures, through which we gain our knowledge of them, give 
no intimations that they belong toour race. So far from it, 
they not only exhibit them as existing before our race was 
called into being; represent them as of numerous orders ; 
and ascribe to them acts, to which men, unless endowed 
with supernatural powers, are wholly incompetent ; but they 
expressly show in the affirmation that Christ did not lay 
hold of angels in becoming incarnate, but laid hold of the 
seed of Abraham, that their natures are not the same. 
This writer’s doctrine implies not only that Christ became 
incarnate in the nature of angels, as absolutely as he did in 
the nature of man, but that he died also and rose for them, 
as absolutely as he did for men; and for the unfallen 
angels as well as the fallen; for the Scriptures teach that 
he died for all mankind. This implies that all moral crea- 
tures have fallen; yet in other passages he represents a 
portion of the angels as never having sinned. Nor does 
reason, experience, or observation, furnish any ground for 
the belief that they were once men. The fact that man is 
the only intelligence of our world, is no ground for the 
conclusion that all other created intelligences are men ; 
any more than the fact that our earth is of the peculiar 
constitution it is, is ground for the assumption that all other 
worlds are of identically the same nature. And no indica- 
tions appear here of a tendency in men to develop them- 
selves into angels of light. The antediluvians, whose lives 
extended through eight or nine centuries, exhibited no 
more signs of such a tendency than the short-lived genera- 
tions of the present age. 

He passes from this theme to speculations on the un- 
fallen angels, whom he regards as bodied beings, and 
devils, who he holds have become disembodied by death ; 
on the spiritual body man is to receive at the resurrection, 
which he asserts is to consist of flesh and blood, and be 
eapable of assimilating vegetable and animal food, though it 
is to be so sublimated as to be without weight, and to be 
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all that is stated by Moses on the subject. If some 30,000,000 
of years ago, the sun had only one-half of its present 
diameter, and only one-quarter of its light; and if at that 
period the atmosphere of our planet resembled the present sup- 
posed atmosphere of Jupiter, in being several thousands of 
miles deep, and varying in its density and temperature to a 
degree such as we can scarcely understand ; it is evident that 
although by the rotation of the earth on its axis there would 
be a succession of light and darkness over its surface, still the 
sun, as we know it now, did not then exist, and could not have 
given any indication of its presence in any visible form. It 
could only be at a period long subsequent, when the sun had 
attained a magnitude somewhat approaching to its present 
size, and when the atmosphere had considerably decreased in 
density and increased in transparency, that the sun, mocn, and 
stars would become visible at the surface of the earth; and 
then it might be said, in the language of inspiration, that they 
would rule the day and the night; and be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and for years.’—Pp. 146, 147. 


To what lower level could the most rabid infidel wish 
the authority of the Divine word degraded, than it is in 
this professed attempt to save it from confutation by 
science? If the terms of the Mosaic record may be assumed 
to have meanings that are wholly unknown to them; if the 
facts which they express may be taken to be what the 
nebular theory affirms; then the record and the theory are 
identical as far as the record extends! But this reckless 
trifler seems not to have seen that if the principle on 
which he proceeds is legitimate, it is as applicable to the 
nebular theory, as it is to the history in Genesis, and as 
effectually shrinks his 30,000,000 of years, and his ocean 
of gas extending half way to the moon, into the dimensions 
of the Mosaic narrative, taken in its literal sense, as it works 
the opposite effect in the six days, and the earth, water, air, 
and sun of the Mosaic history. If four days may mean 
30,000,000 of years, because this writer of the Stars and 
Angels has a particular “chemical understanding of earth 
and water ;” why may not his 30,000,000 of years be but 
four days, inasmuch as Moses had a “chemical under- 
standing of earth and water,” which implies that that was 
the period occupied by the creator antecedent to the fifth 
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day? We may safely challenge this writer to prove, on his 
method of procedure, that there is a nebular theory, in 
the sense of Herschell and La Place. Though he should 
work at it through 30,000,000 of years, he will not advance 
a step towards accomplishing it. Unfortunate adventurer, 
that he did not see that the device with which he wrenches 
Moses so easily in one direction may be made to wrench 
himself with equal effect in the other. 

How destructive this theory is to the truth of the divine 
word, is seen also from the assumption on which it proceeds, 
that no creative acts were exerted, after the materials of 
the universe were spoken into existence, till the creation of 
man; that all the intermediate effects were the mere work 
of natural forces, acting according to their respective 
laws. 


“ What is called the nebular theory, is the only theory 
which attempts to explain the great facts of astronomy ”—such 
as the formation of the sun and other orbs—“‘as the result of 
the operation of natural laws.”—P. 157. 


And he applies this theory to the formation of vegetables. 
and animals, as well as to the worlds. 


“The expression that we find used to indicate the creation of 
the plants and trees, would lead us to suppose that they were not 
produced by miraculous interposition, as was the case with man, 
but according to some law at present unknown to us..—P., 145. 
“Tt is by no means discordant with the analogies of nature, to 
suppose it quite possible that the successive creations of the 
pre-Adamite world were not the products of miraculous power, 
but the natural results of some great law, of the nature of 
which we are at present ignorant, and of which we cannot per- 
haps form even a conception.”—P. 148. ‘The Mosaic narra- 
tive rather encourages, than otherwise, the idea of a normal 
origin of all the lower animals, as well as of vegetation. ‘ Let 
the sea bring forth,’ and ‘Let the earth bring forth, are the 
phrases which are used on these occasions; and if we be per- 
mitted, without being subjected to the charge of infidelity, to 
discover in the works of the first and second days of creation 
the action of natural laws, there can be no particular reason 
why we should deny the possibility of a similar explanation of 
the work of the days that follow.”—-P. 149. 
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But that is to extend the theory to the origination of man 
as much as of the beasts; for though he attempts to evade 
the fact, it is as expressly asserted that God, “ created great 
whales and every living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth after his kind, and every winged fowl 
after his kind,” as it is that he created man. On his theory, 
accordingly, that contemplated as effects of material forces, 
in contradistinction from creative acts, they are sym- 
bols or types, it follows that that which they symbolize or 
typify must also be the effect of mere natural material 
forces, not in any measure of immediate acts of divine 
power; and thence it results according to him, that the 
whole work of redemption is a mere process of natural 
forces, in opposition to sovereign acts of divine power. 
The revelation of the divine will, the enactment of laws, 
the appointment of sacrifices as types of Christ, his incar- 
nation, the renovation of the mind, forgiveness and justifi- 
cation through his blood, and resurrection from death in 
glory and immortal life, all were and are mere processes of 
nature, the work of forces that belong inherently to the 
constitution of man, and of the world; and not of the sove- 
reign and miraculous power of God! Man is, accordingly, 
to all intents, his own Deity and his own Redeemer! He 
has no lawgiver but his own nature; he needs no other 
Saviour than himself! Such is the blank naturalism in 
which this vaunted reconciliation of revelation and science 
terminates! Is it credible that the writer is not aware of it ? 

Our author now passes from “the stars to the angels,” 
and advances theories respecting them that are equally 
unauthorized and mistaken. He first affects to show that 
all created intelligences in the universe belong to the human 
species. 


“ Scripture interpreted by science will be found to teach that 
human nature is the very highest type of created intelligence; 
and we shall endeavor to show that all the moral and intelli- 
gent creatures that people the universe belong exclusively to 
the human species, The physical constitution of men, angels, 
and devils, is represented in Scripture as in every respect iden- 
tical, their apparently different natures being nothing more 
than the different states of development of which it is suscepti- 
ble.”—Pp. 156, 157. 
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The pretext that science or revelation teaches such a 
doctrine, is too preposterous to merit a formal refutation. 
It is. a dictum of Swedenborg; not of reason or the Bible. 
That angels exist is known to us only by faith. They are not 
within the sphere of our perceptive powers. The Scrip- 
tures, through which we gain our knowledge of them, give 
no intimations that they belong toour race. So far from it, 
they not only exhibit them as existing before our race was 
called into being; represent them as of numerous orders ; 
and ascribe to them acts, to which men, unless endowed 
with supernatural powers, are wholly incompetent; but they 
expressly show in the affirmation that Christ did not lay 
hold of angels in becoming incarnate, but laid hold of the 
seed of Abraham, that their natures are not the same. 
This writer’s doctrine implies not only that Christ became 
incarnate in the nature of angels, as absolutely as he did in 
the nature of man, but that he died also and rose for them, 
as absolutely as he did for men; and for the unfallen 
angels as well as the fallen; for the Scriptures teach that 
he died for all mankind. This implies that all moral crea- 
tures have fallen; yet in other passages he represents a 
portion of the angels as never having sinned. Nor does 
reason, experience, or observation, furnish any ground for 
the belief that they were cnce men. The fact that man is 
the only intelligence of our world, is no ground for the 
conclusion that all other created intelligences are men ; 
any more than the fact that our earth is of the peculiar 
constitution it is, is ground for the assumption that all other 
worlds are of identically the same nature. And no indica- 
tions appear here of a tendency in men to develop them- 
selves into angels of light. The antediluvians, whose lives 
extended through eight or nine centuries, exhibited no 
more signs of such a tendency than the short-lived genera- 
tions of the present age. 

He passes from this theme to speculations on the un- 
fallen angels, whom he regards as bodied beings, and 
devils, who he holds have become disembodied by death ; 
on the spiritual body man is to receive at the resurrection, 
which he asserts is to consist of flesh and blood, and be 
capable of assimilating vegetable and animal food, though it 
is to be so sublimated as to be without weight, and to be 
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able to pass through solid substances without obstruction ; 
on the distinction between the human soul and spirit; the 
nature of demoniacal possession ; the state of the redeemed 
while disembodied, and the resurrection ; in which he runs 
into a variety of wild and preposterous errors ; such as that 
the spirits of the ransomed during their intermediate life, 
numerous as their millions are, all have their residence in 
Christ’s glorified body ; and that the change from mortal 
to immortal, that is to be wrought in living believers at 
Christ’s second coming, and the resurrection of the holy 
dead in spiritual and glorified forms, are to be by natural 
processes, rather than a miraculous exertion of divine power; 
but we have not space to pursue him further; and we have 
already given sufficient proofs of his superficiality and 
unreliableness in theology as well as in science. With far 
higher attractions than Mr. Hequembourg’s volume, Mr. 
Lee’s, or Mr. Hudson’s, his work is of essentially the same 
cast as theirs—an attempt to wrench the Scriptures into 
harmony with a science, falsely so called, the leading prin- 
ciples of which are wholly at war with their teachings and 
subversive of their authority. Whatever our author’s aims 
may have been, the tendency of his book will be to un- 
settle the faith of his readers in the great truths of revela- 
tion, betray them into crude and false notions, and prepare 
them for a lapse at length into mere rationalism, natur- 
alism, or pantheism, which have become so current in 
Europe, and are spreading with rapidity here. 





Art. [V.—Tue Apostasy anp Tae Man or Sin. 
2 Thess. ii. 1-12. 


Tuts prophecy has been regarded with great interest by 
the church from the time of its promulgation. In the first 
five centuries especially, the questions, What is the apostasy 
here foretold? Who is to be the Man of Sin? What is the 
scene, and still more, What is the age in which he is to ap- 
pear? were subjects of earnest inquiries and discussions by 
the Fathers of both the Greek and Latin church. The 
coming of the Lord by which the son of perdition is to be 
destroyed, was universally believed to be Christ’s second 
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ersonal coming, when he is to raise the holy dead, and 
establish his kingdom in its glory. The Man of Sin, they 
held, was to be one individual, instead of a series or com- 
bination of persons, and the destruction it is foretold Christ 
is to inflict on him they regarded as a destruction by which 
that usurper will be swept from the earth and consigned to 
perdition. Antichrist, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, was regarded as still future by 
Gregory the Great, at the close of the sixth and beginning of 
the seventh century. After the papacy had become a civil 
power, especially when, in the eleventh century, it entered 
on the career of persecution which it continued for so many 
ages, the Albigenses, Waldenses, and others began to inter- 
pret the prophecy of that hierarchy ; and that construction 
was placed on it generally by Protestants in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and still is by most 
in Great Britain and this country. During the last fifty 
years, however, the wide differences of the characteristics of 
the Man of Sin from those of the papacy, have led not a 
few to doubt their identity, and to regard the Man of Sin 
as still future, and probably to follow the overthrow of the 
Catholic hierarchy. We propose to treat these and the other 
chief points of the prophecy. The following is a literal 
translation of the passage. 

* Now we entreat you, brethren, concerning the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not quickly shaken from your mind, nor 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us, as that the day of Christ has come. Let no one 
deceive you in any way. For {7 shall not come] unless the 
apostasy have come first, and the Man of Sin have been re- 
vealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth, and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or an object of wor- 
ship, so that he sits in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he isGod. Remember ye not that while still with you, 
I told you these things? And now ye know that which hin- 
ders, in order to his being revealed in his own time. For 
the mystery of lawlessness is already working, only he who 
hinders [will hinder] until he be removed from the midst, 
and then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord 
Jesus shall consume with the breath of his mouth, and de- 
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stroy by the appearing [visibleness—resplendence] of his 
coming ;—{even him] whose eoming is aceording to the work- 
ing of Satan in all power and signs and wonders of false 
hood, and in all deceit of unrighteousness towards those who 
are perishing, because they reeeived not the love of the truth 
that they might besaved. And on that account God sends 
them the working of deceit to their believing the lie, that 
all may be condemned who believed not the truth but found 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

The eoming of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is here fore- 
shown as to take place at the destruction of the Man of Sin, is 
his second personal coming. This is clear, 1. from the word 
ragoutia the literal and only sense of which is, coming, advent, 
becoming present: Christ’s coming is, therefore, his personal 
advent ; his becoming personally present in our world. 2. 
It is shown, also, by the designation of the day it is to take 
place, as the day of Christ. The day of Christ, is the day 
of his second eoming, when he is te raise his saints and com- 
plete their redemption, and to judge and destroy his ene- 
mies. Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 18; iv. 14-17; Matt. 
xxiv. 4, 30, 31. 3. It is shown to be his second personal 
coming, by the gathering together of living believers to 
him. That is to take place at his seeond coming, and at no 
other time. He is then to send his angels and gather his 
elect together from the four winds of heaven. Matt. xxiv. 
31. And the believers who are then in life are to be caught 
up together with the glorified saints, to meet the Lord, and 
are, thereafter, ever to be with him. 1 Thes.iv. 17. 4. It 
is expressly defined as a persona) and public coming by the 
expression, “appearing of his coming :” the word sm@avee 
denoting visibleness, a coming that is manifest to the eye, 
and of dazzling resplendence therefore ; as it is foretold that 
he is to come in power and great glory. 5. It is shown, 
also, by the destruction that is then to take place of the Man 
of Sin; as it is foretold in many passages, that at his second 
coming he is to destroy the wild beast and false prophet, 
who are then to be leagued against him. Dan. vii. 9-12; 
Zech. xiv. 1; Rev. xix. 11-21; 2 Thess. i. 6-10. 6. This is 
confirmed by the use of the same word rages, coming, to 
denote the rise and the personal presence of the Man of 
Sin, and lawless one, in the scene in which he exercises the 
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impious agency ascribed to him. It cannot be denied, there- 
fore, that Christ’s coming, foreshown in the passage, is a 
personal, public, and visible coming, without in effect deny- 
ing that the coming, presence, and agency of the Lawless 
One is a personal and visible one, and thereby converting 
the actors and events of the prophecy into mere shadows, 
and rendering it impossible to attach any clear meaning to 
any of its terms. For if the Man of Sin and Son of Perdi- 
tion is a mere empty shade, can his assumption of the prero- 
gatives and throne of God be anything more than an equally 
empty shadow? But as the coming, presence, and action 
of the Man of Sin and Lawless One are to be a real personal 
coming, presence, and agency ; and his destruction is to be 
a real destruction; so the coming, presence, and agency of 
our Lord Jesus Christ are to be a real, personal, visible 
coming, presence, and agency; and the breath of his mouth 
and the visibleness of his advent by which he is to consume 
the lawless one, are to be real, and are to accomplish the 
real personal destruction of that usurper of his throne. 7. If 
Christ’s coming does not denote his coming in person, it 
must denote, as those who deny it that meaning affirm, a 
mere act of providence. But, if the Thessalonians regarded 
it as denoting a mere act or event of providence that had 
already befallen them, why should they have been shaken 
from their mind and troubled by it? How should they have 
been excited, as by a spirit, or word, or letter, as though 
from the apostle, to regard it with disquiet and alarm ? 
And how happened it, if that were their construction of the 
term, that the apostle did not remove their misapprehension 
by explaining the true nature of the providential occur- 
rence to which they attached so false a meaning? 8. And 
finally, there is no other coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
foreshown, except his second personal coming, of which the 
apostasy and revelation of the Man of Sin here predicted can 
have been, or can be antecedents. Nothing can be more 
indubitable, than that the great apostasy that has taken 
place in the church, did not occur till ages after this pro- 
phecy was uttered: and nothing can be more certain than that 
no such personage as the Man of Sin and Lawless One here 
depicted, has yet risen in the church. To assume, there- 
fore, that the coming here foreshown of Christ, was a mere 
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act of providence, a mere infliction of extraordinary judg- 
ments by the usual agents, famine, pestilence, and the 
sword, is to assume that no such acts of providence have 
been exercised since the middle of the first century, and is 
thence, in effect, not only to deny that the prophecy foreshows 
Christ’s personal coming ; but is to convert it into a predic- 
tion that he was not for more than eighteen centuries to ex- 
ercise any sway whatever over the earth, and exhibit him 
as through that long period abandoning the church as well 
asthe world. It is, in fact, therefore, to justify the lawless one 
in usurping the name and throne of God. For, if the Most 
High has abandoned it, as the construction we are opposing 
implies, why may not the claim of the Man of Sin, that he 
has no divine superior, be legitimate? Such is the abyss 
into which those presumptuous interpreters precipitate them- 
selves, who, to escape this announcement, that Christ is to 
come in person at the destruction of Antichrist, maintain 
that the advent here foretold is a mere intervention of pro- 
vidence ; an advent only of the ordinary second causes by 
which judgments are inflicted on the nations. 

The advent of Christ foreshown here, then, is his second 
personal coming. And the prophecy is accordingly consist- 
ent with itself, and with all the other predictions that 
relate to his second coming and his destruction of anti- 
christ. That the coming of Christ contemplated by the 
Thessalonians, was his second personal coming, explains the 
doubt and agitation into which they were thrown by the 
report, as from Paul, that he had already come, when nei- 
ther they were changed to immortal as they had expected 
at his advent; nor as far as any signals were discerned by 
them had their friends who had fallen asleep in Christ been 
raised from the grave. Such a seeming disappointment of 
their most cherished and confident hopes, must naturally 
have overwhelmed them with surprise and dismay. It 
harmonizes the passage with Dan. vii. 9-14; Rev. xix. 4-21; 
2 Thess. i. 6-12, and other prophecies, in which it is fore- 
shown that the Lord Jesus is at his second coming to destroy 
antichrist. And it indicates that the reason that the last 
great effort of the hostile powers against him is called the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty is, that it is to be 
the aim of the Man of Sin in it, to verify his claim, that he 
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is above all that is called God, or is an object of worship. 
The question at issue in that conflict will be,—Who is the 
Supreme God of this world—Jehovah Christ, or the Man 
of Sin? And the lawless one will contemplate his expected 
victory over the Hebrews returned to Jerusalem—near 
which the battle is to take place—as a triumph over the 
Mtssiah, and an extinction of his claim to the homage of 
men, and annihilation of his kingdom. 

But this coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, was not to 
take place, until the apostasy should have come, and the 
Man of Sin should have been revealed. They are called 
the apostasy and the Man of Sin and son of perdition, be- 
cause, as the apostle immediately states, he had previously 
foretold them, and given their characteristics. The apostasy, 
was the apostasy, not an apostasy, because it had been fore- 
shown as the great apostasy, transcending all other depar- 
tures from the truth; and as to continue through a long 
series of ages to the coming of Christ. And the Man of Sin 
was called ¢he Man of Sin, the son of perdition, and the law- 
less one, because he had received those designations in the 
prophecies Paul had before communicated to the Thessalo- 
nians in respect to him, and because he was the only 
human being that was to be guilty of the daring impiety he 
was to commit. 

What then is the apostasy ? As an apostasy is a departure 
from the truth; a rejection of what has been made known 
or instituted by God; and a substitution of what is false in 
its place ; the apostasy is undoubtedly the most fundamental 
and far-reaching rejection of what God has revealed and 
appointed, and substitution of what is false in its stead, that 
has taken place in the church; and that is ungeustionably 
the apostasy of the Romish Church from the most essential 
institutes and truths of the work of redemption, and adop- 
tion of a false system in their place; such as the rejection 
of Christ’s death as the exclusive expiation for sin, and sub- 
stitution of the mass in its room; the rejection of his right- 
eousness as the sole ground of justification, and intrusion of 
the merits of creatures in its place; and the denial of his exclu- 
sive intercession in behalf of men, and ascription of the, office 
of mediator, and intercessor to saints and angels ; the homage 
of images, and other kindred errors. This is indubitably the 
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apostasy ; as it is far more radical and wide-reaching than 
any other, has continued through a longer period, and has 
wrought a greater sum of mischief. The fall of the Greek 
and other eastern churches from the truth, which took place 
contemporaneously, and is in a large measure parallel with 
it, except in respect to the mass, is doubtless included in 
the apostasy. It had its beginning as early as the third 
century, and soon after the usurpation of power over Chris- 
tianity by Constantine, spread through the whole nation- 
alized church, and prevailed alike in the east and the west, 
with few obstructions, to the Reformation ; and prevails still, 
except in a share of the Protestant communions. This 
departure from the essential facts and truths of the gospel, 
and institution of false objects of worship, a false method of 
redemption, and a false piety, so widely extended, and con- 
tinuing through so many ages, is undoubtedly the apostasy 
of this prediction that was to precede Chrit’s second coming. 
To suppose that the apostle had no reference to this; that 
his glance into the future extended only to some temporary 
or inferior error of some branch only of the church, is to 
suppose that the event revealed to him had no proper cor- 
respondence to his language ; and that the apostasy that was 
to cast a baleful shadow over the world for fifteen centuries 
before the revelation of the Man of Sin, and Christ’s second 
coming, instead of being disclosed to him, was hid from his 
prophetic eye. 

What are the relations of the apostasy to the acts of the 
Man of Sin? Are they the same? Is the apostasy the law- 
less one’s self-deification, and enticement of the crowd to 
worship him? or are they wholly separate and unlike? 
The impression has very generally prevailed from the time 
of the Reforination, and still prevails, that they are the 
same, and are the acts of the Romish hierarchy, and the 
pope its head. It is undoubtedly however a mistake; as 
while many of the characteristics of the pope present a 
resemblance to those of the Man of Sin, the great features of 
the apostasy which reigns in the Catholic church, differ 
essentially from the peculiar arrogations of the lawless one. 

Thus the pope does not claim an absolute superiority to 
God ; instead, he professes to be his vicegerent, and repre- 
sents the authority with which he alleges he is invested, 
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as derived entirely from him. He recognises his being, his 
infinite perfections, his absolute rights, his supreme domi- 
nivn, and affirms that he is pope by God’s express appoint- 
ment, and that he exercises the functions of his office as 
head of the church in subordination to him. And it is in 
this character, accordingly, that he demands the homage 
which he exacts. Though therefore these arrogations are 
wholly false and impious, they are unlike those of the Man 
of Sin, and show that the apostasy, instead of being iden- 
tical with the lawless one’s deification of himself, is a 
wholly different event. The apostasy of the Catholic 
church lies in substituting a false worship, and a false 
method of salvation, in place of those which God has ap- 
pointed. The sin of the Son of pérdition lies, in his assert- 
ing an absolute exemption from the authority of Jehovah, 
claiming that he himself is God, and demanding the homage 
of himself by men as such. 

Is the Man of Sin then, the combination of persons repre- 
sented by the ten-horned wild beast of Daniel and John, 
who exercise civil dominion in the western Roman empire 
during the twelve hundred and sixty years? He manifestly 
is not ; as those rulers in professing the Catholic religion, 
and nationalizing the Catholic church, gave their assent to 
the creed of that church, which recognises the being, attri- 
butes, and supreme rights of Jehovah, and the Scriptures as 
an authoritative revelation from him; and acknowledged 
and rendered submission to the pope in the character he 
assumed of God’s vicegerent on the earth. They did indeed 
arrogate an authority in religion that belongs only to God, 
and gave effect to the decrees of the church prohibiting the 
reading of the Scriptures, and consigning the witnesses of 
Jesus to death; but they did it under the pretext of obedi- 
ence to God, not of superiority to him, or independence of 
him. The great aim of their agency was, accordingly, to 
give efficiency to the Romish church, and drive their sub- 
jects to submission to its will. The true worshippers who 
resisted their power are thence said to have been victori- 
ous over the wild beast and its image. As the church and 
the state, while thus united, acted in harmony, it is appa- 
rent that the revelation of the Man of Sin is not to take 
place until the church has been divested of her nationaliza- 
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tion, and ceases to be legalized by the civil government. 
The supreme ruler plainly cannot legalize the church as a 
divine institution having authority from God, and at the 
same time claim that he has higher authority than Jeho- 
vah, and make himself the supreme and enstasive object to 
his subjects of religious homage. 

The characteristics of the Man of Sin and son of perdition 
are quite unlike those of either the pope or the rulers sym- 
bolized by the wild beast. 1. He is “ the Man of Sin.” His 
aim is not like that of the pope and the civil rulers who act 
with him, to beguile or drive his subjects to offer a false 
worship to God; but to withhold them from offering him 
any worship whatever, and draw them to an exclusive 
homage of himself as God. His whole endeavor, therefore, 
is the perpetration and promotion of sin of the most un- 
mixed and impious character. He would banish from the 
sphere of religion every trace of rectitude, truth, goodness, 
and decency, and make it a complication of the rankest 
wickedness. 2. He accordingly opposes himself to the 
rights, authority, and laws of God. He takes the attitude 
of a direct antagonist to him, disowns his prerogatives, 
assails his institutions, and strives to allure or force his sub- 
jects to a renunciation of him and his salvation. 3. He 
exalts himself above every being called God, or that is an 
object of worship; claiming not only an absolute inde- 
pendence of them, but higher attributes, higher rights, and 
a higher title to homage. No being, he affirms, has any 
claim to his homage; none has any dominion over him. 
That implies that he is self-existent, independent, and 
supreme in every relation. A more daring arrogation pro- 
bably of what belongs exclusively to Jehovah, than was 
ever before made by a creature. 4. On the ground of this 
arrogation of the peculiar attributes of Jehovah, he assumes 
the throne in the temple of God, proclaims that he is 
God, and as such, demands and receives the homage of 
men. This is an audacity of wickedness no other human 
being has exhibited. 5. He is accordingly the lawless one. 
He denies that he owes any allegiance to Jehovah. He 
denies that there are any laws that are obligatory on him. 
He denies, moreover, the very righteousness of righteous- 
ness itself, the truthfulness of truth, the wiseness of wisdom, 
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and the benignness of benignity, and endeavors to fasten on 
them the evil and infamy of wickedness. His truthless, 
malignant, and impious mind is his only law, and his sole 
aim is to work and lead others to work the unrighteousness 
of a perfect revolt from God. 

All this implies that he is to be a being of extraordi- 
nary power, much resembling Satan in audacity, the reach 
of his thoughts, the intensity of his malice, and the strength 
of his will. 6. His coming is accordingly to be like “ the 
working of Satan in all power, and signs, and wonders 
of falsehood ; and in all deceit of unrighteousness toward 
those who are to perish.” He is not to be content with 
simply announcing his claims; but is to employ all the arts 
of deceitful persuasion to induce men to assent to them. 
The means by which he is to endeavor to accomplish his 
object are to be such as Satan has used to betray men into 
apostasy from God:—pretensions to divine power; the 
seeming working of wonders, that in the eye of the crowd 
give confirmation to his claims; all the powers of falsehood, 
all the artifices of deception, all the cheating shows and 
cunning impositions of feigned miracles he will exhaust; 
all the stratagems and deceits that unrighteousness can 
devise he will employ, especially with those who are about 
to perish. This indicates that he is to act on a settled plan ; 
that he is to have a vast array of agents and co-operators ; 
and that he is to display an activity, and boldness, and 
a cunning, and be animated by a rancor of hate and fury 
of ambition that are equalled only by Satan. And he is 
to expend his arts on those who are to perish: and his suc- 
cess with them is to result from their unrighteousness. It 
is to be because they do not receive the love of the truth 
that they might be saved that his cheats are to prevail with 
them. Their hatred of the truth, their aversion to the 
service of Jehovah, their disdain and rejection of salvation 
by Christ, are to be such that God is to abandon them to 
the sway of deceit, that they may believe the lie the Man 
of Sin proclaims: to them, that through that exhibition of 
their hearts it may be seen by the universe that they merit 
the condemnation they are to receive ;—and his success is to 
be limited to them. None who believe in God are in any 
measure to be deceived by him. 
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As no such person or combination of persons has yet 
appeared in Europe or Asia, the revelation of the Man of 
Sin is unquestionably still future. Who then is he to be? 
What is the sphere in which he is to reveal himself? And 
what is to be his period ? 

That he is to be a civil ruler, arrogating supreme autho- 
rity over men, his acts show. No indication appears that 
there is to be a contemporaneous civil power, separate from 
his, whose concurrence in his claims he is to seek and gain. 
He appears as the absolute chief of the empire, making his 
will the only law; and he is undoubtedly the eighth king, 
Rev. xvii. 10, 14, in whom all the powers of the wild beast 
are to be concentrated, when the kings, becoming his depend- 
ents, give their strength to him, and unite with him in a 
war on the Lamb. As that imperial monarch is to have all 
the other rulers of the ten kingdoms in entire subordination 
to, and concurrence with himself, and is to engage in a war 
on the Lamb, he is plainly to be in a condition to wage that 
war of usurpation and rivalry which this prophecy fore- 
shows. And that he is the person whom it foreshows, is con- 
firmed, first, by the corresponding prediction in Daniel xi. 
36-39, in which it is foretold that after a long period of 
judgments on the people of God, “The king shall do ac- 
cording to his will, and he will exalt and magnify himself 
above every god; and against the God of gods will he speak 
marvellously; and he will prosper till the indignation [on 
the Hebrew nation] is completed. To the gods of his fathers 
he will have no respect, nor to the delight of women ; to no 
god will he have any respect, but he will magnify himself 
above all.” As this personage is to exalt himself above 
every god, and is to speak marvellously against Jehovah, 
the only true God, he is undoubtedly the same as the Man 
of Sin; and as he is a king and is to attempt to enforce his 
claim to divine attributes and rights by a war, and is to 
perish in Palestine, where antichrist is to be destroyed, he 
is undoubtedly the eighth king of Rev. xvii. 10-14, who is 
also to make war on the Lamb and be destroyed by him. 
And next, this is made certain by the prediction, Rev. xix. 
11-21, that the wild beast, in the form it is finally to assume, 
after its rise from the abyss, Rev. xvii. 8-14, is to be de- 
stroyed by Christ at his second coming. As the Man of Sin 
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and Son of perdition is to be antichrist in the last shape 
that impious agent is to assume, and as antichrist in his last 
form is symbolized by the wild beast in the last great battle, 
and is defined as at that epoch an eighth king who is to pos- 
sess imperial power over the western Roman empire, and is 
to make war with the Lamb and be destroyed by him; it 
is clear that that king and the Man of Sin are the same. , 

When then is the revelation of the Man of Sin to take 
place? 1. It is manifestly to be after the return of the 
wild beast from hades; as immediately after its return to 
life, it is to bear the woman Babylon, the symbol of the 
Catholic hierarchy, in her last persecution of the saints; 
which indicates that at that epoch the civil power, denoted 
by the beast, is to nationalize the Romish church, and 
cooperate with her in her war on the true worshippers. 
The civil ruler will, therefore, at that time, still recognise 
the Catholic as the church of God, and thence in effect 
recognise Jehovah as God. 2. It is also to be subsequent 
to the fall of Babylon, the symbol of the denationalization 
of the Romish church: for as the nationalization of that 
church is a virtual acknowledgment of the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the being and rights of Jehovah, the Man 
of Sin, who is wholly to reject the religion of the Bible, and 
claim a superiority to Jehovah, cannot appear in his cha- 
racter as the lawless one, while that church continues to be 
nationalized. His assumption of that character and arroga- 
tion of the attributes, rights, and throne of God will take 
place after the denationalization of the Catholic hierarchy; 
and will spring, not improbably, on the one side, from the 
atheism that will then generally prevail; and on the other, 
from the necessity of some species of religion, to give sup- 
port to the government, and keep society from utter disso- 
lution. That the kings, Rev. xvii. 16, who are at length to 
denationalize the church, and the multitude who, after her 
fall, are to despoil and destroy her, xviii. 6-11, are to reject 
Christianity itself, with that false form of it, is highly pro- 
bable. The crowds, generally in Italy, who are already 
alienated from her, and desirous to escape from her coercive 
power ; and also the people of France, Spain, and Germany, 
who have ceased to regard her with trust and veneration, 
have not, in relinquishing her faith, embraced Christianity 
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in its truth; but have passed into mere deism, atheism, or 
pantheism. And that may be their course when more fully 
apprised of her deceits and hypocrisies, they turn to wreak 
their vengeance on her for the delusions she has practised 
on them, and the oppressions with which she has crushed 
them to the dust. And out of the blank atheism into which 
the multitude will be plunged, may arise a motive to the 
chief of the empire to arrogate to himself the name and 
rights of God. To embrace Christianity in its truth and 
purity, may not only be incompatible with his convictions 
and tastes, but deemed selfdestroying ; inasmuch as it would 
be to vindicate the witnesses of Jesus, whom, in conjunction 
with the Romish church, he will have just persecuted and 
put to death ; and to overturn his government by admitting 
that the predictions in the divine word, that he will shortly 
be destroyed by the Lord Jesus coming in the clouds of 
heaven, and taking vengeance on his enemies, are to be 
verified on him. There will be no form of false religion 
that had before prevailed, such as paganism, Mahometanism, 
Fetishism, in which he can reinspire any faith: and feeling 
that some species of religion is necessary as an auxiliary of 
his civil power, he may deem the deification of himself more 
eligible for that purpose than any other. 

The power that has hitherto hindered the revelation of 
the Man of Sin, and is still to hinder it, till his time comes, 
is the civil government of the Roman empire which, by na- 
tionalizing at every stage a different religion, has precluded 
the institution of such an one as the Man of Sin is to esta- 
blish. The legalization of paganism through the three cen- 
turies and more during which it continued after this pro- 
phecy was uttered, was an effective barrier to the advent 
of such a denier of that and all other religions and deifier 
of himself as the Man of Sin is to be; and since the fall of 
paganism the exclusive legalization of Christianity and na- 
tionalization of the church, have been equal obstacles hitherto 
to his revelation of himself; and will still be, as long as they 
continue. On the denationalization of the Catholic church, 
however, there will, to the government and the great mass 
of the people, be no rival religion to preclude the chief of 
the empire from setting himself in the temple of God, and 
making himself the object of homage. His own time of 
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revealing himself will therefore be the time when the civil 
rulers and the people generally, having renounced the false 
Christianity of the Catholic church that had before been 
nationalized, are left without any religion whatever; and 
the imperial chief may thence, without encountering any 
obstacle in the faith or prepossession of the multitude, at- 
tempt the deification of himself. 

What he is to make the ground of his claims to the attri- 
butes and honor of deity beyond the false miracles he is to 
work, the prophecy does not indicate. It seems implied, 
however, in the parallel prediction, Dan. xi. 38, 39, that it 
is to be his military power, or the force wielded in his en- 
gines of war. For though he exalts himself above every 
God, and to no God has any respect, yet he honors the 
power that presides in strongholds, as though divine, and 
thence, perhaps, his own military power being supreme, will 
claim supreme honors to himself as divine. 

How long a period may probably yet intervene ere his 
time arrives? It can only be judged by the events that are 
to precede his revelation of himself. They may occupy a 
considerable space. The alienation of the Catholics from 
the papal hierarchy is to become still more general. The 
Euphrates of that power is to be wholly dried up. The go- 
vernments of the ten kingdoms are to undergo the changes 
by which they are to receive an imperial head. The Romish 
hierarchy is again to be invested with the power of persecut- 
ing the true worshippers, and the witnesses are to be slain. 
They are to be raised from death and assumed to heaven. 
Under the demonstrations those events are to form that 
the Catholic is a false church, the nations are to renounce, 
denationalize, and destroy her. In the meantime, the gos- 
pel is to be far more generally preached to the pagan world, 
and not improBably a body of Israelites are to return and 
establish themselves in Palestine. What series of years 
these occurrences are to fill isindeterminable. If the twelve 
hundred and sixty years during which the saints of the Most 
High were to be delivered into the hands of the little horn, 
are to be dated from the nationalization of the papacy by 
the Lombards, it is noticeable that they expired in the year 
1851, in which the monarchy of France returned from 
hades in the person of the present emperor, Napoleon III. 
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If they are to be reckoned from the nationalization of the 
Romish church in the whole of the ten kingdoms, they will 
probably expire this year or the next ; and at the remotest, 
a few years later. And events are advancing with rapidity. 
Within the last twelve months a large share of the pope’s 
civil subjects have extricated themselves from his grasp, and 
ere the year closes, not improbably the rest will desert him, 
and not a drop remain of his political Euphrates. His eecle- 
siastical Euphrates is nearly as thoroughly dried up. At 
the same time the civil governments are disposed to sustain 
him and his hierarchy as an ecclesiastical power. The ten- 
dency of political events is plainly towards the weakening 
and overthrow of the old governments, and the institution 
of new forms, and on principles that may very naturally 
issue in the elevation over them of an imperial chief. 

It is equally noticeable and significant that the end is 
drawing nigh, that the changes that are taking place in the 
pagan world seem to indicate that a brief space may suffice 
for the proclamation of the gospel to all nations. Within a 
few years several hundred millions of the race have become 
accessible to missionaries in Eastern Asia and Central 
Africa, and for aught that appears, ere another generation 
passes, the glad news of salvation may be made known in 
every land, and heard by every ear. Notwithstanding the 
magnitude of these events, a very brief period may witness 
their occurrence and bespeak the close of this dispensation as 
at hand. 

How unlike is the future, as here disclosed, to the expecta- 
tions entertained generally by the church! There is no 
delusion greater than theirs who persuade themselves, and 
with the confidence and passion of zealots, that the world is 
to be converted and enjoy a millennium of righteousness 
and peace before Christ comes to expel frofh it his enemies, 
and make it the seat of his throne. There is scarce a 
change to be wrought ere his advent, that will transcend in 
greatness the conversion that is to take place of the Protes- 
tant church from that false theory to a full and joyous faith 
in his premillennial coming, and the establishment of his 
kingdom on the earth. Yet long ere the Man of Sin is re- 
vealed, that revolution will be accomplished. The drying 
up of the Euphrates of the Romish Babylon, the subjection 
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of the ten kingdoms to an imperial head, the reinvestiture 
of the Catholic hierarchy with the power to persecute, the 
slaying of the witnesses, the fall of Babylon, and her de- 
struction, will reveal to all who seek the truth, the error of 
the notion now so passionately held by multitudes that 
man is to be the great agent in the overthrow of antichrist, 
and lead them to believe and welcome the speedy coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in his power and glory to vindi- 
cate his deity, to dash his enemies, to deliver his captive 
church, and to complete the redemption of the world. 

Happy they who look most assuredly and earnestly for 
his appearing. Happy they whom he enables to antici- 
pate most adequately the glory and blessedness of the reign 
on which he is then to enter. 
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Mr. Darwin’s aim, in this treatise, is to set aside the 
doctrine taught in the sacred Scriptures, and held almost 
universally by naturalists, that all the great families of the 
vegetable and animal world, now have, and have had at 
every preceding stage of their existence, identically the 
same peculiar and distinctive natures that belonged to the 
originals from which they have descended, and that were 
imparted to them by the fiat of the Creator, when he spoke 
them into being; and to substitute in its place the theory, 
that their present natures are essentially unlike those of the 
first organisms of which they are the offspring, and owe the 
characters that now distinguish them to the slow operation of 
subsequent and merely secondary causes. The question he 
debates is therefore not one of mere curiosity, but of fun- 
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damental interest; as, if he establishes his hypothesis, he 
not only convicts the Mosaic history of the creation of fatal 
error, and overthrows Christianity itself, which proceeds on 
the fact that man is in nature, and is to be in all ages iden- 
tically the same being as the first pair from whom he de- 
scends; but subverts all human history also, and testimony 
in regard to the sameness of man in all ages, and the trans- 
mission by all the great families of the animal and vegeta- 
ble world of their several peculiar natures to their descen- 
dants, and divests the science of created entities of all 
stability and certainty. On his scheme, the present is no 
ground of deduction in regard to the past, nor of inference 
in respect to the future. Neither man nor any other race 
of beings can at any former era have been what they now 
are; nor can they be at any future stage of their endless 
progression. 

Instead of this, the Scriptures teach that God originally 
created different kinds of vegetables and animals, and 
made their several natures such that each propagated its 
own specific kind. “ And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass [vegetables], the herb yielding seed, the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, 
upon the earth. And it was so. And the earth brought 
forth grass [vegetables], herb yielding seed after his kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit whose seed is in itself, after his 
kind. And God saw that it was good.”—Gen. i. 11, 12. 
The vegetables that were created are thus exhibited as of 
two great divisions: the first, comprising all herbs or plants 
whose structure is tender, and whose growth is completed 
in a single season or year ; the other, all trees whose growth 
continues through a series of seasons and years, and whose 
substance is hard ; and each is represented as consisting of 
many kinds—as numerous, it is implied, as those were that 
were in existence two thousand four hundred years after 
the creation itself; when the narrative was written ; and 
each as yielding seed after its own kind; by which it perpeta- 
ated herbs or trees precisely like itself. 

The living inhabitants of the waters, the air, and the earth 
were in like manner severally endowed with natures that 
differed from others, and that gave birth to offspring that 
were precisely like themselves. ‘ And God said, Let the 
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waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind; and God saw that it 
was good. And God blessed them and said: Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the {waters in the seas, and 
let fowl multiply in the earth. And God said: Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind ; 
and it was so, and God made the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind. And God saw that 
it was good.”—Gen. i. 20-25. This enumeration embraces 
every species of living creatures, whether large or small ; 
whether inhabiting the water, the land, or the air; and 
each division is exhibited as consisting of many kinds; all 
the kinds that belonged to those classes originally, or at the 
time the history was penned ; and they were formed to be 
fruitful and multiply each its own kind. 

Man, in like manner, was formed with a nature peculiar 
to himself, and invested with a dominion over all other 
living things: that implied both that his peculiar nature 
would be perpetuated in his offspring, and that their 
several distinctive natures would be transmitted and per- 
petuated in theirs. ‘“ And God said: Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness ; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them. And God blessed them. 
And God said unto them: Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

Man, thus, not only received a nature peculiar to himself 
and greatly superior to all other living creatures, and a 
nature that he was to retain and to transmit to his offspring, 
but his investiture with dominion over all other living 
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things, implies that they also were to retain their peculiar 
natures, and transmit them to their progeny. As his do- 
minion was founded on his possessing intelligence, if either 
he lost it, or the animal tribes gained it, by a gradual evo- 
lution of their natures, he would naturally lose his domi- 
nion over them. The continuance of his power would 
depend on the continuance of the same relations between 
his and their nature, which were the original ground of it. 

The perpetuation of man’s nature was indispensable, 
moreover, in order to the institution of a settled govern- 
ment over him. As his duties to God and to his fellow 
creatures depended on his nature and relations to God and 
those creatures, it is manifest that that nature and those 
relations must remain essentially the same, in order to the 
institution over him of fixed and ever obligatory laws. If 
his nature were perpetually changing, whether by advanc- 
ing or receding in the kind, number, or strength of its 
faculties, his duties would necessarily vary proportionally 
in kind and degree. If his nature and relations to fellow 
creatures were continually varying, his obligations would 
necessarily vary in a corresponding manner; and the ad- 
ministration under which he was placed, would need to 
receive a proportional change in its prohibitions and de- 
mands, 

But the peculiar administration which God instituted over 
man, by which Adam was made the head and representa- 
tive of his posterity, and his obedience or revolt made to 
determine the moral condition in which they were to come 
into life, rendered the transmission of his distinetive nature to 
them indispensable ; as it is an essential condition of such 
an office that the representative and they whom he repre- 
sents should be of identically the same nature. This is 
shown by the assumption by the Eternal Word of our 
nature, in order to his filling the office of the second Adam. 
In order that he might be and act as the head of the race, 
to recover it from the effects of the first Adam’s fall, it was 
necessary that he should possess the same nature, assume 
the same relations as a subject toward God, be placed under 
the same law, subjected to tests of his allegiance of the 
same kinds, yield the same obedience that is demanded of 
men, and bear their penalty. But plainly, neither Adam 
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nor Christ could be such a head and representative, unless 
the nature of the race remain the same. If portions of them 
are radically changed ; if some lose their intelligence and 
sink to the rank of mere brutes; if others ascend above the 
sphere of humanity and acquire the nature of angels—it is 
manifest that neither Adam’s nor Christ’s nature could be 
any adequate representative of theirs. They would not be 
human, but a different order of beings. All the laws, ac- 
cordingly, God imposed on the race, contemplated their con- 
tinuing to possess precisely the same nature as Adam’s and 
Eve’s at the birth of their first offspring ; such as the institu- 
tion of marriage, the appointment of a religious worship 
with rites, that proceeded on the fact that all were to be 
sinners, and all were to be under the sentence of death ; and 
the imposition of commands like those of the decalogue, 
which contemplated them as always to sustain the same 
relations to God and to one another, to possess the same 
passions, be exposed to the same temptations, and suffer the 
same shapes of evil. The same great trath entered with 
equal distinctness into every measure of the work of redemp- 
tion. In order that Christ could, in his human nature, repre- 
sent every individual of the race, it was necessary that 
his nature should be the same as theirs; in order that His 
obedience could be an obedience in their place, it was 
necessary that it should be a perfect obedience in their 
nature, and such as they are bound to render; and, in 
order that his death could be a death in their stead, it was 
necessary that it should be endured in their nature and be 
the penalty of their sin. 

On the other hand, the divine institutes that related to 
other living creatures, all proceeded on it as a settled truth 
that those creatures were to continue to possess the same 
natures as were peculiar to them at the time of their enact- 
ment; such as the prescription of sheep and goats, and cat- 
tle, and doves and pigeons for sacrifices, and the prohibition 
of all others; and the appropriation of certain animals for 
food, and preclusion of others from that use. As those in- 
junctions and prohibitions were founded on the nature of 
those animals, their adaptedness to the end for which they 
were instituted, and the obligation of the law from age to 
age, and century to century, for thousands of years, depended 
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on the perpetuation of the animals with their distinctive 
peculiarities of nature. All the rites, commands, and pro- 
mises that relate to vegetable offerings and food, proceed like- 
wise on it as a truth that they are for ever to continue to be 
of the same identical natures. Such are the great pledges 
to Adam and Eve of the herbs and fruits of the earth as 
food ; to Noah and his family of an endless continuance of 
successive seasons, seedtimes and harvests ; and such as the 
commands and promises to the Israelites in respect to their 
barley and other grain harvests, their olive, fig, and other 
fruit-bearing trees, and their vineyards. 

It is indubitable, therefore, that the Most High has pro- 
ceeded, and proceeds, in all the measures of his administra- 
tion over the world, and especially in the work of redemp- 
tion, on it as a certainty that man is to possess, through all 
his successive generations, identically the same nature as that 
of the first pair; and that all other living beings and vege- 
table forms are to transmit to their successors, from age to 
age, precisely the same nature as that which their originals 
received from the hand of the Creator. 

And this great characteristic of the living natures of our 
world has been exemplified in all their history to the pre- 
sent time. They consist, now, of the same four great classes 
as at first ; those that have their origin and life in the waters; 
those that have wings and fly in the air; those that creep 
and walk the land ; and man, who bears the image of God and 
has dominion over the earth, and all its other inhabitants. 
And the distinctive natures of these four classes have been, 
and are, wholly incommunicable to one another. Each 
only produces creatures of its own kind. No other beings 
ever spring from the union of human beings but human 
beings, and human beings of identically the same distine- 
tive nature as their parents. No other animals ever spring 
from four-footed beasts of the same kind but four-footed 
beasts of that kind; none from reptiles but reptiles; none 
from insects but insects; none from the inhabitants of the 
waters, but inhabitants of the waters; none from the 
fowls of the air, but fowls of the air. And this great law 
holds equally of all the great families into which those great 
classes of the animal world are divided, The whale gives 
birth only to the whale; the shark only propagates sharks ; 
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the crocodile, crocodiles ; the herring, herrings, and so 
throughout. No instance is known, of any one of the in- 
numerable orders that people the waters, giving birth to 
progeny that are not of identically the same nature as them- 
selves. 

And so, also, of the birds of the air. The eggs of the 
eagle never yield any other young than eagles ; the eggs of 
the ostrich never any other than ostriches ; the brood of the 
condor are condors; of the heron, herons; of the peacock, 
peacocks; and the thrush, the nightingale, the jay, the 
robin, the wren, the humming-bird, only yield progeny of 
their own several natures. 

So also of the inhabitants of the land. The elephant never 
pairs with any but its own kind, and never yields any other 
progeny than elephants; and so of the camel, the giraffe, 
the lion, the buffalo, the deer, the ox, the sheep, the hog: 
nor does the horse and the ass, when pairing with their own 
kind, ever give birth to offspring except of their own identi- 
cal nature. 

This law thus holds universally that creatures of the same 
kind give birth only to offspring of their own distinctive 
nature. The law holds, also, almost absolutely, that crea. 
tures of different kinds never unite and propagate; and a 
small number that are exceptions, of which the horse and 
the ass are the chief, yield a mixed progeny that cannot 
perpetuate itself. And this is verified not only by the 
observation and convictions of men generally of the pre- 
sent time, but of all past ages. All the laws which men 
have ever instituted for their government, whatever may 
have been the age or the nation in which they had their 
origin, have contemplated man as identically the same 
being in nature, sustaining essentially the same reiations, 
owing much the same duties, exposed to the same tempta- 
tions, and liable to the same physical evils. All historians 
have drawn precisely the same picture of his mind and his 
body, his passions and his actions, his enjoyments and his 
miseries, his life and his death. Moses, David, Solomon, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, the Greek and Latin ora- 
tors and dramatists, painted him as exactly the same being 
as he is now. The sculptures and drawings of the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, and the statues and paint- 
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ings of the Greeks and Romans exhibit him as of identically 
the same form, size, acts, and expression as in the present age. 

The descriptions also in the Pentateuch, and other most 
ancient parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, of the animals 
appointed for sacrifice, and others, as the horse, the ass, the 
camel, the lion, the bear, the fox, the hart, the eagle, the 
raven, the owl, exhibit them as of the same nature as those 
that now bear the same names ; and the animals described by 
Aristotle are exactly the same in nature as those bearing the 
same names that now inhabit the land and sea of Greece 
and Asia Minor; and those depicted by Virgil and Pliny, the 
same as those of the present day, that inherit their name. 

This constancy of animals to the nature of their progeni- 
tors, this undeviating transmission by them of their distine- 
tive peculiarities unaltered to their offspring, observed and 
acted upon by mankind of all generations, has been recog- 
nised and held by naturalists generally, to be the law of 
their being. It is the faith, our author admits, with but 
two or three exceptions, of the whole body of eminent 
men who have made it a subject of special study. 

Mr. Darwin, however, denies it. He believes in no such 
constancy in the nature either of animals or plants. He 
maintains that none of the living creatures or vegetables 
that now inhabit the earth have even essentially the same 
natures as the originals from which they are descended. 
Instead of being, by the law of descent, identically what 
their originals were by the creative fiat that gave them 
being, he holds that they owe their distinctive peculiarities 
toa gradual modification of those primary natures by casual 
and perpetually varying second causes. Thus he says:— 


“ Although much remains obscure, and will long remain 
obscure, I can entertain no doubt, after the most deliberate 
study and dispassionate judgment of which I am capable, that 
the view which most naturalists entertain, and which I formerly 
entertained, namely, that each species has been independently 
created, is erroneous. I am fully convinced that species are not 
immutable ; but that those belonging to what are called the 
same genera, are lineal descendants of some other, and generally 
extinct species, in the same manner as the acknowledged varie- 
ties of any one species. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
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natural selection has been the main but not exclusive means of 
modification.”"—P., 13. 

“ It may be asked how far I extend the doctrine of the modi- 
fication of species. The question is difficult to answer, because, 
the more distinct the forms are which we may consider, by so 
much the arguments fall away in force. But some arguments 
of the greatest weight extend very far. All the members of 
whole classes can be connected together by chains of affinities, 
and all can be classified on the same principle, in groups subor- 
dinate to groups. Fossil remains sometimes tend to fill up very 
wide intervals between existing orders, Organs in a rudimen- 
tary condition plainly show that an early progenitor had the 
organ in a fully developed state; and this in some instances 
necessarily implies an enormous amount of modification in the 
descendants. Throughout whole classes various structures are 
formed on the same pattern, and at an embryonic age the 
species closely resemble each other. Therefore I cannot doubt 
that the theory of descent with modification embraces all the 
members of the same class. I believe that animals have 
descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and 
plants from an equal or lesser number. 

“ Analogy would lead me one step further, namely, to the 
belief that all animals and plants have descended from some one 
prototype. But an analogy may be a deceitful guide. Never- 
theless, all living things have much in common, in their chemi- 
cal composition, their germinal vesicles, their cellular structure, 
and their laws of growth and reproduction. We see this even 
in so trifling a circumstance as that the same poison often simi- 
larly affects plants and animals; or that the poison secreted by 
the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on the wild rose, or 
oak-tree. Therefore I should infer from analogy, that proba- 
bly all the orgunic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
have descended from SOME ONE PRIMORDIAL FORM, into which 
life was first breathed.”— Pp. 418, 419. 


He thus holds that not a single species of the organized 
beings that now inhabit the earth has the nature of the 
original from which it has descended ; and that most have 
but a very slight touch of it. If all animals descended 
from but four or five progenitors, the modifications through 
which they have passed must have extended to all the 
essential elements of their bodily and psychical natures. 
Their instincts, their appetites, their passions, must have 
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undergone as great changes as their organization and their 
mode of life. How radical he holds their transmutations 
have been, is seen from his intimation that the horse may be 
a modification of the tapir, or the tapir of the horse, or that 
perhaps both may have descended from a common parent 
of a still different nature; and his avowal that he can 
believe that the whale was wrought by “ natural selection ” 
from a bear. “In North America the black bear was 
seen by Hearne swimming for hours with widely open 
mouth, thus catching, like a whale, insects in the water. 
Even in so extreme a case as this, if the supply of insects 
were constant, and if better adapted competition did not 
already exist in the country, Z can see no difficulty in a race 
of bears being rendered, by natural selection, more and more 
aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, tl a creature was produced as monstrous as a 
whale.” —P. 165. 

Man has, of course, on Mr. Darwin’s theory, been the 
subject of these modifications in common with all other 
living creatures, and descended therefore from a progenitor 
essentially unlike himself; and perhaps a being without 
reason; a@ quadruped, a reptile, a fish, a bird, no one can 
tell what; and under the influence of the same causes is 
destined to assume, in a future age, a nature as unlike his 
present, as this is unlike the unknown original from which 
he drew his being. 

The question whether Mr. Darwin’s theory is true or not, 
is therefore of the greatest moment, not only in a scientific 
but in a theological relation. If man is not now the same 
being that he originally was, his obligations cannot be the 
same, the same moral government cannot be suited to him; 
nor can a redemption that contemplates the race as having 
one and the same nature, as subject to one and the same 
penalty, and needing one and the same expiation by the 
death of a Divine Redeemer united to their common nature, 
be possible. 

Has Mr. Darwin then verified his theory? Has he in- 
vested it in any considerable measure with an air of truth? 
Has he furnished an array of facts and arguments that seem 
to support it to such a degree as to shield it from the dis- 
credit of an unscientific, wild, and atheistic dream? In our 
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judgment he has not. It is highly pretentious. It is artful, 
it is bold—and at times defiant; but it has no solid basis. It 
begs what it affects to prove. It is at war with the most 
indisputable and essential facts, and it is confuted at every 
stage by its own admissions and reasonings. 

Thus he builds his whole system on a gratuitous and most 
improbable postulate ; namely, the existence of one or more 
creatures of whose being he has no evidence, and whose 
nature he is wholly unable to determine. In admitting 
that he cannot tell how many original forms there were 
from which all present animal races have descended, he 
admits that he has no knowledge that any one of the four or 
five he supposes there may have been, ever existed: and in 
maintaining that whether five, four, or less, they were 
essentially unlike those now in life, he admits that he has 
no knowledge what their distinctive characters were—whe- 
ther those of insects, fish, birds, beasts, man, or part, or all 
of them united. His originals of the present races are, 
therefore, mere hypothetical beings. He not only cannot 
prove that they ever had a place in the world; he cannot 
even tell what they were! But it is wholly unscientific 
thus to build a system on a mere supposititious basis. It is 
attempting to account for the stability of the earth by 
placing it on the back of a turtle; while the turtle itself is 
left without anything to stand on. Mr. Darwin cannot 
argue back from the present races of living creatures to any 
antecedents 2s progenitors, but such as he can show have 
really existed and had certain distinctive natures. When 
he reaches the last in the upward series that he can identify 
and characterize, he has exhausted the materials on which 
he can reason and build a system. His whole theory thus, 
at the first critical touch, crumbles into dust. 

Next, the postulate on which he builds his first argument, 
—namely : that variations from the distinctive type arise in 
individuals of a species that gradually advance to such an 
extent as to erase from the subjects of it the features of that 
type, and constitute a new species—is assumed without 
authority and against fact. He says, 


“We have many slight differences, which may be called 
individual differences, such as are known frequently to appear 
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in the offspring from the same parents, or which may be pre- 
sumed to have thus arisen, from being frequently observed in 
the individuals of the same species inhabiting the same confined 
locality. No one supposes that all the individuals of the same 
species are cast in the very same mould. These individual dif. 
ferences are highly important for us, as they afford materials 
Sor natural selection to accumulate, in the same manner as man 
can accumulate, in any given direction, individual differences in 
his domesticated productions, These individual differences 
generally affect what naturalists consider unimportant parts; but 
I could show, by a long catalogue of facts, that parts that must 
be called important, whether viewed under a physiological or 
classificatory point of view, sometimes vary in the individuals of 
the same species. I am convinced that the most experienced 
naturalist would be surprised at the number of the cases of 
variability even in important parts of structure, which he could 
collect on good authority, as I have collected during a course 
of years.”—P. 47. 


The point, however, to be proved, is not that variations 
may and do take place and in important parts of structure, 
but such variations as naturally remove the subjects or 
inheritors of them from the species to which their progeni- 
tors belonged, and convert their acquired peculiarity into a 
new species; and that he does not prove. He only affirms 
that slight individual differences appear in offspring of the 
same parents. Nor could he prove it; first, because no 
differences that change, or lay a foundation for a change of 
the distinctive characteristics of their species ever arise in 
offspring of the same parents that are of the same species. 
Only three kinds of difference appear in such offspring. 
1st. Defects or monstrosities; but they being injurious, he 
excludes from the class he contemplates; which he holds 
are uniformly beneficial. 2d. Variations that do not affect 
the distinctive characteristics or qualities of those in whom 
they appear; such as a greater or less size, weight, agility, 
and other attributes or qualities that are in some degree 
common to ali who belong to the species. Such diversities 
are plainly unessential, and are no ground for the formation 
of a new species. To suppose them a natural and adequate 
basis for new species, would be to suppose that there may 
be as many different species as there are individuals; for 
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no two individuals of the same species were ever absolutely 
alike. A diversity, Mr. D. holds, to be the ground of a new 
species, must consist of something essential that does not 
belong to the species, and at the same time is not a defect, 
but an improvement. No such diversity, however, is speci- 
fied by him, nor can be. For 3d, The only other variations 
are variations in the perfection of either some or all the 
leading characteristics that belong to the species. There 
often are individuals in the same brood, the same litter, or 
the same family, that are higher or more perfect types of 
their own species than other and the greater number of 
other individuals. They have a more perfect form, a higher 
grade of physical energies, or a stronger, quicker, more 
delicate and better balanced psychical or intellectual nature; 
and perhaps all these united. But these transmitted singly 
or conjointly to offspring, only contribute to perfect those 
who inherit them, as members of the species to which they 
already belong; they tend in no degree to form another 
species. To suppose it otherwise, is to contradict their very 
nature; as it is to suppose that a being that is a perfect 
example of its own species, is not such an example, but has 
in itself an element or characteristic that not only does not 
belong to its own species, but is fraught with a power of 
supplanting that species by a different one. 

Now the variations which Mr. Darwin specifies, are of 
either the second or third of these classes; and are diversi- 
ties that are perfectly natural and suitable to beings that 
belong to the same species. The fact, that in a numerous 
family of children of the same parents, no two of the same 
sex are exactly alike, in form, size, strength, agility, ex- 
pression of countenance, quickness of sensibility, vigor of 
intellect, is no barrier to their being equally members of 
the same species. The fact that of the many hundreds of 
leaves on a tree, no two are perfect matches in figure, size, 
weight, color, flexibility, and power of absorbing carbon, and 
disengaging other elements, is no proof that they are not all 
of the same species. That diversity is essential doubtless to 
the perfection of the tree; and is the result of the constitution 
by which it is a member of the species to which it belongs; 
and in like manner the diversities that appear in the families 
of man, and in’ the species of the animal world, undoubt- 
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edly belong naturally to the several species in which they 
appear, and have their ends in the discrimination of indivi- 
duals from one another, and other benefits of variety; and 
are no ground whatever for the formation of different species, 
To meet the requirement of his theory, Mr. Darwin should 
have produced instances of variations of individuals of a 
species, by the appearance in them of some new element, 
such as a new structure, a new organ, a new function, or 
instinct, such as wings springing from the shoulders of a 
lion, the conversion of the paws of a bear into the fins of a 
fish, the growth of a proboscis, like an elephant’s, from the 
head of a giraffe, of feathers instead of hair from a horse, 
or others of a like kind. But he alleges no novelties of that 
nature. His only instances of variation, are variations pro- 
duced by art in domestic animals, that left the distinctive 
nature that belonged to them as species wholly unaltered. 
We quote his most authoritative instance, the varieties pro- 
duced by breeding, directed through a long succession ot 
generations to that end in domestic pigeons. 


*“ Believing that it is always best to study some special group, 
I have after deliberation taken up domestic pigeons. I have 
kept every breed which I could purchase or obtain, and have 
been most kindly favored with skins from several quarters of the 
world, more especially by the Hon. W. Elliott, from India, and 
by the Hon. C. Murray, from Persia. Many treatises in differ- 
ent languages have been published on pigeons, and some of them 
are very important, as being of considerable antiquity. I have 
associated with several eminent fanciers, and have been permitted 
to join two of the London Pigeon Clubs. The diversity of the 
breeds is something astonishing, Compare the English carrier 
and the short-faced tumbler, and see the wonderful difference 
in their beaks, entailing corresponding differences in their skulls. 
The carrier, more especially the male bird, is also remarkable 
from the wonderful development of the carunculated skin above 
the head, and this is accompanied by greatly elongated eye-lids, 
very large external orifices to the nostrils, and a wide gape of 
mouth. The short-faced tumbler has a beak in outline almost 
like that of a finch ; and the common tumbler has the singular 
and strictly inherited habit of flying at a great height in a compact 
flock, and tumbling in the air head over heels, The runt isa bird 
of great size, with long massive beak and large feet ; some of the 
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sub-breeds of runts have very long necks, others very long wings 
and tails, others singularly short tails. The barb is allied to the 
carrier, but instead of a very long beak, has a very short and very 
broad one. The pouter has a much elongated body, wings, and 
legs, and its enormously developed crop, which it glories in infla- 
ting, may well excite astonishment and even laughter. The turbit 
has a very short and conical beak, with a line of reversed feathers 
down the breast ; and it has the habit of continually expanding 
slightly the upper part of the esophagus. The Jacobin has the 
feathers so much reversed along the back of the neck that they 
form a hood, and it has, proportionally to its size, much elon- 
gated wing and tail feathers. The trumpeter and laugher, as 
their names express, utter a very different coo from the other 
breeds. The fantail has thirty or even forty tail feathers, in- 
stead of twelve or fourteen, the normal number in all the mem- 
bers of the great pigeon family, and their feathers are kept 
expanded, and are carried so erect that in good birds the head 
and tail touch; the oil gland is quite aborted. Several other 
less distinct breeds might have been specified. 

“The period at which the perfect plumage is acquired varies, 
as does the state of the down with which the nestling birds are 
clothed when hatched. The shape and size of the eggs vary. 
The manner of flight differs remarkably, as does in some breeds 
the voice and disposition. In certain breeds, the males and 
females have come to differ to a slight degree from each other. 

“ Altogether, at least a score of pigeons might be chosen, 
which, if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that they 
were wild birds, would certainly, I think, be ranked by him as 
well-defined species. Moreover, I do not believe that any orni- 
thologist would place the English carrier, the short-faced tum- 
bler, the runt, the barb, pouter, and fantail in the same genus; 
more especially as in each of these breeds several truly inherited 
sub-breeds or species, as he might have called them, could be 
shown him. 

“ Great as the differences are between the breeds of pigeons, 
Iam fully convinced that the common opinion of naturalists is 
correct, namely, that all have descended from the rock-pigeon 
(Columba livia), including under this term several geographical 
races, or sub-species, which differ from each other in the most 
trifling respects. As several of the reasons which have led me 
to this belief are in some degree applicable in other cases, I will 
here briefly give them. If the several breeds are not varieties, 
and have not proceeded from the rock-pigeon, they must have 
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descended from at least seven or eight aboriginal stocks, for it 
is impossible to make the present domestic breeds, by the cross- 
ing of any lesser number. How, for instance, could a pouter be 
produced by crossing two breeds, unless one of the parent stocks 
possessed the characteristic enormous crop? The supposed 
aboriginal stocks must have been all rock-pigeons, that is, not 
breeding or willingly perching on trees. But besides Columba 
livia, with its geographical sub-species, only two or three of the 
species of rock-pigeons are known; and these have not any of 
the characters of the domestic breeds From these several 
reasons [and others we omit] taken together, I can feel no doubt 
that all our domestic breeds have descended from the Columba 
livia with its geographical sub-species. 

“Tn favor of this view I may add, firstly, That C. livia, or the 
rock-pigeon, has been found capable of domestication in Europe 
and in India, and that it agrees in Aabdits and in a great number 
of points of structure with all the domestic breeds. Secondly, 
Although an English carrier or short-faced tumbler, differs im- 
mensely in certain characters from the rock-pigeon, yet by com- 
paring the general sub-breeds of these breeds, more especially 
those brought from distant countries, we can make an almost 
perfect series between the extremes of the structure. Thirdly, 
Those characters which are mainly distinctive of each breed, for 
instance the wattle and length of beak of the carrier, the 
shortness of that of the tumbler, the number of tail-feathers in 
the fan-tail, are in each breed eminently variable; and the 
explanation of this fact will be obvious when we come to treat of 
selection. Fourthly, Pigeons have been watched and tended 
with the utmost care and loved by many people. They have 
been domesticated for thousands of years in several quarters of 
the world ; the earliest known record of pigeons is in the fifth 
Egyptian dynasty about 3000 B.C., as was pointed out to me 
by Prof. Lipsius ; but Mr. Birch informs me that pigeons are 
given in a bill of fare in the previous dynasty. In the time of 
the Romans, as we hear from Pliny, immense prices were given 
for pigeons; ‘nay, they are come to this pass, that they can 
reckon up their pedigree and race.’ Pigeons were much valued by 
Akber Khan in India about the year 1600 ; never less than 20,000 
pigeons were taken with the court. ‘The monarchs of Iran and 
Turan sent him some very rare birds, and his majesty, ‘ by 
crossing breeds, which method was never pursued before, has 
improved them astonishingly.’ About this same period the 
Dutch were as eager about pigeons as were the old Romans. 
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The paramount importance of these considerations in explain- 
ing the immense amount of variation which pigeons have 
undergone, will be obvious, when we treat of selection.”— 
Pp. 25-32. 
e 

This is undoubtedly one of the strongest cases of varia- 
tions that can be found in the whole circle of living beings. 
It is the result of an experiment continued through several 
thousands of years, in different and remote parts of the globe, 
the very aim of which has been to generate the greatest 
number, and the most marked diversities that are possible. 
Yet by his own concession, it has given birth to no species 
but birds, and no species of birds but pigeons. No insects, 
no fish, no reptiles, no quadrupeds have sprung from the 
long attempt to modify their progeny; and of birds, no 
condors, no albatrosses, no herons, no parrots, no geese, no 
jays, no wrens. The issue is nothing but pigeons, and 
pigeons each variety of which retains the essential charac- 
teristics of the species which he regards as their original, 
and has as good a title to the name of pigeon as any of the 
others. Instead of confirming, therefore, it is a complete 
confutation of his theory. To sustain it, he should have 
shown that this systematic nurturing and stimulating pecu- 
liarities had issned in the production of species essentially 
unlike the originals; such as the dinornis, the swan, the 
vulture, the peacock, the owl, the eagle, the thrush, the 
nightingale, the humming-bird. Had he shown that the 
varieties that first resulted from the experiment gradually 
lost the characteristics of the pigeon, and assumed whully 
dissimilar structures, instincts, and habits, and at length 
became genuine hawks, buzzards, owls, eagles, vultures on 
the one side, and swans, geese, peacocks, thrushes, robins, 
redbreasts, swallows, and humming-birds on the other, he 
would have verified his theory; and failing of that, he over- 
throws it. For the vastest experiment that has been made 
on an animal produing very numerously, and of the greatest 
flexibility of nature, has, under the greatest aids and stimu- 
lations of art, shown that it has not the least tendency to 
give birth to any other creatures than those of its own dis- 
tinctive peculiarities ; that instead, its constitution renders 
it incapable of laying aside its own and assuming the 
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nature that belongs especially to a different order of 
creatures. 

That many varieties, and varieties that are very marked, 
may and do result from art, and arise also independently of 
it, isno proof of Mr. Darwin’s theory, nor does it yield it any 
support. The question is not whether varieties exist in 
species, and very wide varieties; that is admitted on all 
hands ; but whether those varieties, naturally and generally, 
or ever pass into other species as different from the original 
and from one another as the eagle is from the dove, the 
vulture from the thrush, and the albatross from the bird of 
paradise; and to that question the experiment on pigeons 
gives a negative, not an affirmative answer. Variety is not 
peculiar to pigeons. It prevailseverywhere. Notwo birds 
of aspecies are exactly alike. They are so diverse that they 
can be easily distinguished by each other. They never mis- 
take strangers for their mates. No two quadrupeds of the 
same species are exactly alike; no two insects even are, 
infinite as their numbers are, io two blades of grass, no 
two leaves of the forest. Wide differences of figure, size, 
hue, position, sensibility to the light, and capacity for the 
special functions that belong to them, are compatible with 
their being of the same species. There are no greater 
varieties in any class of living beings probably, than in 
man, and even in the families and individuals of single 
nations ; yet they are all of the same species, they all have 
substantially the same corporeal, psychical, and intellectual 
nature ; and that nature is peculiar to them. None of the 
other inhabitants of the globe share in it. In this most 
essential step in his argument Mr. Darwin thus wholly fails. 

The next great postulate on which he proceeds, is equally 
unauthorized ; namely, that a power, which he denominates 
Natural Selection, plays a part in perpetuating, and height- 
ening the beneficial varieties that appear in individuals, 
like that which the breeders of pigeons play in perpetuat- 
ing and heightening their varieties, and nurtures, and ad- 
vances them from step to step, till they finally reach the 
character of new and independent species. 


“Can the principle of Selection, which we have seen is so 
potent in the hands of man, apply in nature? I think we shall 
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see it can act most effectually. Letit be borne in mind in what 
an endless number of strange peculiarities our domestic produc- 
tions and, in a lesser degree, those under nature, vary ; and how 
strong the hereditary tendency is. Under domestication it 
may be truly said that the whole organization becomes in some 
degree plastic. Let it be borne in mind how infinitely com- 
plex and close fitting are the mutual relations of all organic 
beings to each other and to their physical conditions o. life. 
Can it then be thought improbable, seeing that variations use- 
ful to man have- undoubtedly occurred, that other variations 
useful in some way in the great and complex battle of life, 
should sometimes occur in the course of thousands of genera- 
tions? If such do occur, can we doubt (remembering that 
more individuals are born than can possibly survive), that indi- 
viduals having any advantage, however slight over others, 
would have the best chance of surviving and procreating their 
kind? On the other hand, we may feel sure that any variations 
in the least degree injurious, would be rigidly destroyed. This 
preservation of favorable variations and the rejection of injuri- 
ous variations, I call Natural Selection. Variations neither use- 
ful nor injurious would not be affected by natural selection, and 
would be left a fluctuating element, as perhaps we see in the 
species called polymorphic. 

“ We shall best understand the probable course of Natural Se- 
lection by taking the case of a country undergoing some physical 
change for instance of climate. The proportional numbers of its 
inhabitants would almost immediately undergo a change, and 
some species might become extinct. If the country were open 
on its borders, new forms would certainly immigrate, and this also 
would seriously disturb the relations of some of the former in- 
habitants. But in the case of an island, or a country partly sur- 
rounded by barriers, into which new and better adapted forms 
could not freely enter, we should then have places in the eco- 
nomy of nature which would assuredly be better filled up if 
some of the original inhabitants were in some manner modified, 
for had the area been open to immigration, these same places 
would have been seized on by intruders. In such case every 
slight modification which, in the course of ages, chanced to arise, 
and which in any way favored the individuals of any of the spe- 
cies, by better adapting them to their altered condition, would 
tend to be preserved, and natural selection would thus have free 
scope for the work of improvement. 

“We have reason to believe that a change in the conditions 
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of life, by specially acting on the reproductive system, causes or 
increases variability ; and in the foregoing case the conditions 
of life are supposed to have undergone a change, and this would 
manifestly be favorable to natural selection, by giving a better 
chance of profitable variations occurring ; and unless profitable 
variations do occur, natural selection can do nothing. Not that, 
as I believe, any extreme amount of variability is necessary ; as 
man can certainly produce great results by adding up in any 
given direction mere individual differences, so could nature, but 
far more easily, from having incomparably longer time at her 
disposal. Nor doI believe that any great physical change, as 
of climate, or any unusual degree of isolation to check immi- 
gration, is actually necessary to produce new and unoccupied 
places for natural selection to fill up by modifying and improv- 
ing some of the varying inhabitants. 

*““As man can produce and certainly has produced a great 
result by his methodical and unconscious means of selection, what 
may not nature effect? Man can act only on external and visi- 
ble characters; nature cares nothing for appearances, except in 
so far as they may be useful to any being. She can act on every 
internal organ, on every shade of constitutional difference, on 
the whole machinery of life. Man selects only for his own good ; 
nature only for that of the being whom she tends. Every 
selected character is fully exercised by her; and the being is 
placed under well-suited conditions of life. 

* Can we wonder that nature’s productions should be far truer 
in character than man’s? 

“Tt may be said that natural selection is daily and hourly scru- 
tinizing throughout the world, every variation, even the slightest, 
rejecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is 
good ; silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherever 
opportunity offers, at the improvement of every organic being 
in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. We 
see nothing of these slow changes in progress, until the hand of 
time has marked the long lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is 
our view into long past geological ages, that we only see that 
the forms of life are now different from what they formerly were. 

“ Although natural selection can act only through and for the 
good of each being, yet characters and structures which we are 
apt to consider as of very trifling importance, may thus be acted 
Mh «6 + es 

“‘ Natural selection will modify the structure of the young in 
relation to the parent, and the parent in relation to the young. 
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In social animals it will adapt the structure of each individual 
for the benefit of the community, if each in consequence profits 
by the change. What natural selection cannot do, is to modify 
the structure of one species, without giving it any advantage, 
for the good of another species.”—Pp. 77-83. 

“Tf variations useful to any organic being do occur, assuredly 
individuals thus characterised will have the best chance of being 
preserved in the struggle for life ; and from the strong principle 
of inheritance they will tend to produce offspring similarly cha- 
racterized. This principle of preservation, I have called, for the 
sake of brevity, Natural Selection. Natural selection on the 
principle of qualities being inherited at corresponding ages, can 
modify the egg, seed, or young as easily as the adult. 

“ Whether natural selection has really acted in nature in mo- 
difying and adapting the various forms of life to their several 
conditions and stations, must be judged of by the general tenor 
and balance of evidence given in the following chapters. But 
we already see how it entails extinction, and how largely ex- 
tinction has acted in the world’s history geology plainly declares. 
Naturai selection also leads to divergence of character, for more 
living beings can be supported on the same area the more they 
diverge in structure, habits and constitution, of which we see 
proof by looking at the inhabitants of any small spot, or at na- 
turalized productions. Therefore, during the modifications of the 
descendant of any one species, and during the incessant struggle 
of all species to increase in numbers, the more diversified their 
descendants become, the better will be their chance of succeeding 
in the battle of life. Thus the small differences distinguishing 
varieties of the same species, will steadily tend to increase till 
they come to equal the greater differences between species of the 
same genus, or even of distinct genera.”—Pp. 117, 118. 


He thus maintains that there is a power, which he calls 
Natural Selection, which, like a foster-mother, seizes, pre- 
serves, and nourishes the beneficial varieties that appear in 
individuals and species, and strengthens and augments them, 
till at length they change the nature of the animals in which 
they appear, and constitute them a new and essentially dif- 
ferent species. There is, however, no such power in nature. 
He alleges no proofs of its existence, but assumes it. He 
treats it, indeed, as though it were an everywhere present 
and active intelligence ; for how, without intelligence, should 
it give its fostering care only to variations that are benefi- 
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cial to the individuals in which they appear, and refuse aid 
to varieties that are unbeneficial or injurious? But it is a 
factitious existence, and has no other office than to give a 
color of plausibility to his theory. Had he fancied an agent 
under the name of Change, and ascribed to it the functions 
he assigns to this, it would not have been more baseless and 
unscientific. 2. He speaks of it as though it were external 
to the beings on whom it exerts its power. But, if so, and if its 
office is,as he asserts, to preserve and perpetuate the variation 
which it favors, it cannot exert an influence that modifies and 
transforms their natures, That would not be to preserve, but 
to extinguish them. It is directly to contradict his theory, to 
represent the modifications which he claims are wrought in 
species, as the work of an external force, that, if it produces 
them, must produce them by a violation of the natures on 
which it acts. The office, however, of natural selection, 
according to his definition of it, is not directly, by an inde- 
pendent and resistless power of its own, to mould varieties 
into new species: instead, it is only to place the beings in 
whom variations appear, in conditions that are favorable to 
their preservation, and the transmission of their peculiarities 
to successors. 3d. If the force that is supposed to mould 
variations into new species is external to the animals on 
whom it is exerted ; and its agency, as Mr. Darwin main- 
tains, is favorable to the preservation and perfection of the 
variations which it affects, its influence plainly cannot tend, 
in any measure, to change the nature of those variations and 
convert them into new species. For those variations, as we 
have seen, instead of divergences from the proper nature 
of their species, are only more exact and full types of that 
nature. Their differences from other individuals of their 
species, are simply that they have distinctive characteristics 
that are proper to it in higher degrees: namely, they have 
more perfect forms, greater muscular energy, quicker sensi- 
bilities, finer instincts, more graceful motions, or other qua- 
lities that are proper to their special nature. An external 
force or adjustment of conditions, therefore, that is favorable 
to the preservation of such superior specimens of species, 
cannot, by the supposition, tend by creating and fostering 
deviations from their proper distinctive nature, to convert 
them into directly opposite variations. Look at the several 
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points of his theory: First, The variations that are to be 
preserved and cherished are, he expressly affirms, variations 
that are advantageous to the individuals in which they arise ; 
and variations, therefore, as we have shown (fur he excludes 
all others) that lie wholly in their being more perfect 
specimens than others of the peculiarities of their species. 
Secondly : The office of natural selection, whatever that be, 
whether an external force, or an external condition, is sim- 
ply to preserve, favor, and perpetuate those variations; and 
that is simply to preserve and perpetuate individuals in 
whom the peculiar and distinctive characteristics of their spe- 
cies are united in higher forms and degrees than in other 
individuals. Can anything be more certain, then, than that 
the effect of natural selection, as far as it achieves its aim, 
will be to perpetuate the species unchanged in its purest 
and highest form ; not its transformation into a different spe- 
cies? His natural selection, therefore, if there be such a 
power or function, confutes his theory, not confirms it. 4th, 
If natural selection be a mere cast of external conditions, that 
is favorable to the preservation and perpetuation in animals 
of the best forms of the characteristics that distinguish their 
species; and if, therefore, any change of their nature takes 
place, it must be the work of that nature itself, acting 
according to its inborn and necessary laws: then plainly, 
no such change of nature as Mr. Darwin contemplates, ever 
takes place, or can. For the law of every being’s nature, 
Mr. Darwin himself admits, is to perpetuate itself unaltered 
in the qualities that belong to, and constitute its peculiarity 
asaliving thing. He does not pretend that any animal ever, 
by its own individual functions or acts, wrought a change 
in its nature, by which it became a member of a different 
species. So far from it, he holds that every individual con- 
tinues through life to be a member of that identical species 
to which it belongs at its birth; and that the change which 
he affirms takes place, instead of being concentred in one 
individual, or even a few, is distributed by imperceptible 
gradations through a vast series extending, perhaps, through 
many thousands or millions of generations. But if no indi- 
vidual ever works such a change in itself; if nature in every 
individual by a predominant and all-prevailing law, perpe- 
tuates itself unaltered, and transmits itself, and if, as we 
have seen natural selection, if there be such a power, gua- 
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rantees, as far as its influence extends, the preservation and 
perpetuation of nature in that form in which its characteris- 
tic peculiarities appear in their most perfect shape; how 
can a change from one species to another be accomplished ? 
If every force, internal or external, that exerts itself upon 
nature, expends its energies in the preservation and trans- 
mission of the nature on which it acts, unaltered, how can a 
transmutation from one species to another be wrought? 
What definition can be framed that would more absolutely 
preclude, than Mr. Darwin’s postulates and admissions do, 
the possibility of a change of individuals or races from one 
species to another? By his own representations and conces- 
sions, as long as a series of individuals continue under the 
sway of their own nature and of natural selection, there is 
an infallible certainty that they will, there is an invincible 
necessity that they should, transmit to their offspring at every 
stage of succession that nature which belongs to them pecu- 
liarly as a species, and in a form the purest from all foreign 
admixtures, and embodying the highest measure of the per- 
fection that is specially proper to it. 

5. The supposition that a species can change itself sud- 
denly or gradually, is contradictory, also, to the law of in- 
heritance, by which offspring derive from progenitors, the 
peculiarities by which they are specially characterized. 
This great law of living natures, is fully recognised by Mr. 
Darwin : 


“Any variation that is not inherited, is unimportant to us. 
But the number and diversity of inheritable deviations of struc- 
ture, both those of slight and those of considerable physiological 
importance, is endless. No breeder doubts how strong is the 
tendency to inheritance; like produces like is his fundamental 
belief; doubts have been thrown on this principle by theoretical 
writers alone. When a deviation appears not unfrequently, and 
we see it in the father and child, we cannot tell whether it may 
not be due to the same original cause acting on both ; but when 
amongst individuals, apparently exposed to the same conditions, 
any very rare deviation, due to some extraordinary combination 
of circumstances, appears in the parent—say, once amongst 
several million individuals—and it re-appears in the child, the 
mere doctrine of chances almost compels us to attribute its 
re-appearance to inheritance. Every one must have heard of 
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cases of albinism, prickly skin, etc., appearing in several mem- 
bers of the same family. If strange and rare deviations of struc- 
ture are truly inherited, less strange and commoner deviations 
may be freely admitted to be inheritable: perhaps the correct 
way of viewing the whole subject would be, to look at the inhe- 
ritance of every character whatever as the rule, and non-inheri- 
tance as the anomaly.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


How now is this great law that individuals transmit, 
sooner or later, every character that distinguishes them to 
their offspring, to be reconciled with his theory that there 
is in the constitution of every individual a tendency not 
only not to transmit its character unaltered to offspring, 
but to transmute its nature and impress it with a force by 
which it shall ultimately pass from the species to wlfich it 
properly belongs, and constitute a wholly new one? To 
suppose two such directly opposite tendencies in the consti- 
tution, is to exhibit them as mere counteractives, and as 
having their office alike in causing a change of its nature, 
and in continuing it unchanged, and is a self-contradiction. 
Mr. Darwin thus again confutes himself. That the law of 
inheritance prevails in every order of living beings is indis- 
putable. It is a fact of observation and knowledge to every 
student and every spectator of nature. In admitting it, 
therefore, Mr. D. overturns his assumption, that parallel 
with that all-pervading law there is a directly opposite one, 
that living beings shall not transmit their proper nature to 
their offspring, but instead, shall convey to them a nature 
that is perpetually dropping its most essential features, and 
adopting others of a very dissimilar cast in shape and func- 
tion, in their room. 

6. Mr. Darwin everywhere assumes and represents that 
the changes which he alleges in the nature of individuals 
and races, are favorable to their preservation. He however 
offers no proof of it, nor could he. So far from it, many of 
the modifications which he supposes have taken place, may 
naturally, and must, for aught we can see, have exposed the 
animals that were the subjects of them to great danger. 
How could the change of the paws of the black bear to the 
fins of a whale, have contributed to its security when the pro- 
cess, though far enough advanced, to disqualify it for detend- 
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ing itself from its foes on land, had not reached such a point 
that it could live exclusively in the water? Were sucha 
half metamorphosis immediately wrought in ten or twenty 
thousand of the race that inhabit the northern region of this 
continent, would their chance of safety be improved by it? 
Unable to climb or walk, unable to pursue game or search 
for vegetable sustenance, unable to defend themselves from 
foes on land, and at the same time unable to live exclusively 
in the water, can any fail to see that the probabilities of 
their destruction, in place of being diminished, would be 
multiplied a thousand fold? ‘Would the horse’s security of 
health and life be angmented by a transformation into the 
tapir, when the process had reached that stage, in which it 
was neither capable of catching and eating the insects on 
which that animal lives, nor of eating grass 1 Carry ani- 
mals through a transformation of nature, ata point in which, 
that is to occupy ages, they are neither to be fish, birds, nor 
beasts ; and neither to be gramnivorous, carnivorous, nor 
omnivorous, and therefore are to be without food suited to 
their natures; and will they be more sure of a safe, healthy, 
and flourishing life, than though retaining the nature that 
is proper tothem! This is certainly one of the boldest— 
we think it is one of the weakest—of the many fictions of 
which Mr. D.’s elaborate theory is made up. 

7. He maintains also with great earnestness that all the 
modifications of species, which he holds have taken place, 
were beneficial to the subjects—advancing them to a higher 
nature and augmenting their enjoyment. And this is an 
important feature of his theory ; for if those supposed trans- 
mutations are no improvements, why should they take place? 
He, however, offers no proofs that any of the changes he 
contemplates are such improvements. Not the slightest 
evidence or intimation indeed does he give, for exam- 
ple, that the changes wrought by art in domesticated 
pigeons have improved their nature, or been of any service 
to them. What advantage can it be, for instance, to the 
short-faced family, that their faces are somewhat shorter 
than the original rock pigeon, or any other varieties that 
have descended from them? What benefit is it to the car- 
rier that it has an excrescent skin above the head, and elon- 
gated eyelids, and a wide gape of mouth? Of what special 
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advantage is it to the barb, that while allied to the carrier, 
instead of a very long beak, it has a very short and a very 
broad one? What extraordinary service can it be to the 
pouter that it has an enormously developed crop which it 
glories in inflating? What special benefits result to the 
turbit, that it has a line of reversed feathers running down 
the breast? What can be more absurd than to imagine that 
these animals are raised to a higher grade of nature by the 
changes art has wrought in them, or have a higher measure 
of enjoyment than an equal number would have had, had 
they retained the shapes, and hues, and habits that were 
peculiar to the originals from which they have descended ? 
Or what improvement can it be supposed to be to the black 
bear to be converted into the whale, or the horse to be 
transmuted into the tapir, or the tapir into the horse? Can 
anything be more preposterous than the fancy that it can 
be demonstrated that the modifications of nature Mr. Dar- 
win contemplates have been improvements, and advanced 
the subjects of them in the scale of existence and of enjoy- 
ment? He does not attempt to determine what the exact 
natures were of the four or five primary forms from which 
he holds all present species and individuals have descended. 
He cannot demonstrate that some of the present species are 
not of as much lower rank than their supposed originals, 
as others of them are of a higher; that the line of their 
divergence from their first progenitors, was not as often 
downward as upward. This feature of his theory is thus 
but a fiction. Important improvements have indeed been 
produced in certain domestic animals by care, as in cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine. To assume, however, from that, that 
asupposed set of changes of a wholly different nature, 
wrought independently of human intervention, would also 
all be in the direction of improvement, as Mr. Darwin 
seems to have done, is to contradict the laws of nature, as 
well as to step out of the circle of logic. 

In his attempt to establish this branch of his theory, Mr. 
Darwin is thus wholly unsuccessful.. There is no such 
power as his feigned Natural Selection ; and if there were, 
its whole influence would be to prevent instead of producing 
the effects he ascribes to it; and with this his whole system 
falls. 
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His argument in support of his theory from what he 
denominates the struggle between animals for existence, is 
equally ineffective. 


“T use,” he says, “the term Struggle for Existence in a large 
and metaphorical sense, including dependence of one being on 
another, and including (which is more important) not only the 
life of the individuals, but success in leaving progeny. Two 
canine animals in a time of dearth may be truly said to struggle 
with each other which shall get food and live. But a plant on 
the edge of a desert is said to struggle for life against the 
drought, though more properly it should be said to be depen- 
dent onthe moisture. A plant which annually produces a thou- 
sand seeds, of which on an average only one comes to maturity, 
may be more truly said to struggle with the plants of the same 
and other kinds, which already clothe the ground. The missel- 
toe is dependent on the apple and a few other trees, but can 
only in a farfetched sense, be said to struggle with these trees, 
for if too many of these parasites grow on the same tree, it will 
languish and die, But several seedling misseltoes, growing close 
together on the same branch, may more truly be said to strug- 
gle with each other. As the misseltoe is disseminated by 
birds, its existence depends on birds; and it may metaphori- 
cally be said to struggle with other fruit-bearing plants in order 
to tempt birds to devour and thus disseminate its seeds, rather 
than those of other plants. In these several senses which pass 
into each other, I use for convenience sake the general term of 
struggle for existence. 

“Astruggle for existence inevitably follows from the high 
rate at which all organic beings tend to increase. Every being 
which during its natural lifetime produces several eggs and 
seeds must suffer destruction during some period of its life, and 
during some season or occasional year ; otherwise on the princi- 
ple of geometrical increase, its numbers would quickly become 
so inordinately great that no country could support the product. 
Hence as more individuals are produced than can possibly sur- 
vive, there must in every case be a struggle for existence, either 
one individual with another of the same species, or with the 
individuals of distinct species, or with the physical conditions of 
We... 

* There is no exception to the rule that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rate, that if not destroyed, the 
earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. 
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Even slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five years, and 
at this rate, in a few thousand years, there would literally not 
be standing room for his progeny. Linneus has calculated that 
if an annual plant produced only two seeds—and there is no 
plant so unproductive as this—and their seedlings next year 
produced two, and so on, then in twenty years there would bea 
million of plants. The elephant is reckoned to be the slowest 
breeder of all animals; and I have taken some pains to estimate 
its probable minimum rate of natural increase. It will be under 
the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty years old, and 
goes on breeding till ninety years old, bringing forth three pair 
of young in this interval. If this be so, at the end of the fifth 
century, there would be alive fifteen million elephants descended 
from the first pair. 

“Tn a state of nature almost every plant produces seed, and 
amongst animals there are very few which do not annually pair. 
Hence we may confidently assert that all plants and animals are 
tending to increase at a geometrical ratio, that all would most 
rapidly stock every station in which they could anyhow exist, 
and that the geometrical tendency to increase must be checked 
by destruction at some period of life. Our familiarity with the 
larger domestic animals, tends, I think, to mislead us: we see no 
great destruction falling on them, and we forget that thousands 
are annually slaughtered for food, and that in a state of nature 
an equal number would have somehow to be disposed of."—Pp. 
62-64. 


This attempt to give a dramatic and belligerent form to 
the life not only of animals generally but of plants, is sin- 
gularly unsuited to a scientific work. It gives, indeed, a 
touch of vivacity to his speculations, but bespeaks their un- 
soundness. Why resort to such an expedient to give a color 
of probability to his theory, if he has legitimate evidence 
of its truth? What can be more preposterous than to repre- 
sent the population of Great Britain as having a struggle 
for existence with the cattle and sheep which they slaughter 
for food? Mr. Darwin might as well say, and indeed he 
does in effect say, there is a struggle for existence between 
them and the wheat they grind and the bread they bake. 
The cattle, sheep, and wheat are not used for food in order 
to their destruction as competitors with man for existence ; 
but they are raised in order to their being used as means 
of life to man, and they owe their existence on s0 vast a 
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scale to their appropriation to that use. Mr. Darwin seems 
to view the profusion with which living forms are brought 
into existence very much as though the only end of the 
Creator, or perhaps he would say nature, in giving them 
being, were that they should exist and multiply their kind. 
That they are in a large degree mere means to a higher 
end, and that they answer that end often by their seeds and 
eggs, when used as food by animals and men, as truly as by 
the continuance of their individual life and the multipli- 
cation of their kind, is left out of consideration in his argu- 
ment. The whole vegetable world, however, was expressly 
given by the Creator to man and to animals for food, and 
its countless fruits answer the purpose when appropriated 
to that use as absolutely as they would if employed in the 
perpetuation and multiplication of their kind. There is, ac- 
cordingly, no more of a battle between them for one of these 
offices, which it is their destiny to fill, than there is for the 
other. In like manner, after the flood, every beast of the 
field, as well as herbs and trees, was given to man for food ; 
and those which he appropriates to that use fill the office 
for which they are called into existence as truly as those do 
that live and multiply their kind. A large share of animals 
also feed on animals. They carry the work of destruction, 
however, no farther than is necessary for their own sustenance. 
They are not wanton exterminators. Yet Mr. Darwin con- 
templates this great feature of animal life as a gladiatorial 
contest; theaim of which isthe destruction of antagonists and 
nothing else. But apart from this false view, the fact that so 
vast a proportion of animals are appropriated as food to other 
animals and to man, yields no support to his theory. For 
the question is not, whether such animals as are superior to 
others of their kind in strength, fleetness, or other qualities, 
may not have the best chance of living and propagating ; 
but whether living and giving birth to offspring, the quali- 
ties in which they excel will gradually so change as to 
carry those who inherit them out of their natural species, 
and constitute new ones? But the fact that certain quali- 
ties existing in higher perfection in a few individuals are 
the means of preserving those individuals, and enabling 
them to transmit their peculiar nature to offspring, surely 
lays uo foundation for the loss of that nature by their 
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descendants, and assumption of a radically different one. 
The supposition is, as we have shown, a self-contradiction. 
The fact that those progenitors are eminently perfect speci- 
mens of the species to which they belong, is a ground of 
certainty that their descendants will also be eminently 
perfect specimens of that species; not that they will be 
disinherited of their proper and distinctive nature, and 
receive a wholly dissimilar and foreign one. So far from it, 
the existence of any animals whatever depends largely, at 
least, on their continuing to possess their present natures. 
Those that are carnivorous cannot continue unless others 
exist on which they can feed; and those, such as many 
species of fish and insects, that multiply on a vast scale, 
cannot be kept within such limits as the well-being of their 
races require, unless destroyed in immense multitudes while 
in the forms of spawn, eggs, or larve. Their natures must 
remain essentially what they are, in order not only to 
their existing in the highest forms of their several species, 
but to their existing at all. Mr. Darwin’s chapter on the 
Struggle for Existence, thus not only yields no support to 
his theory, but overthrows it; as, were it true, for aught 
that appears, the different races of animals might at length 
acquire natures by which they would neither gain food for 
themselves, nor yield it to others; and their struggle would 
end in their universal annihilation. 

Mr. Darwin is aware that his theory is embarrassed by 
formidable difficulties. He admits that “some of them 
are so grave that he cannot reflect on them without being 
staggered.”’ He thinks, however, the greater number can 
be obviated, and that such as cannot are not fatal. 

The objection he first notices, is presented by the fact 
that no confirmation of his views is furnished by the vast 
relics of past generations of animals that lie buried in the 
crust of the earth. 


“ Why, if species have descended from other species by insen- 
sibly fine gradations, do we not everywhere see innumerable 
transitional forms? Why is not all nature in confusion, instead 
of the species being, as we see them, well defined ?”»—P. 154. 


* This confutation of his scheme by the relics of the past— 
extending, according, to his geological views, in an unbroken 
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series through millions of ages, he attempts to evade, but 
in our judgment without any even apparent success. He 
Bays : 


“ As natural selection acts solely by the preservation of profit- 
able modifications, each new form will tend, in a fully stocked 
country, to take the place of, and finally to exterminate, its own 
less improved parent or other less favored forms with which it 
comes in competition. Thus extinction and natural selection 
will go hand in hand. Hence if we look at each species as 
descended from some other unknown form, both the parent and 
all the transitional varieties will generally have been extermi- 
nated by the very process of formation and perfection of the 
new form, 

“ But as by this theory, innumerable transitional forms must 
have existed, why do we not find them embedded in countless 
numbers in the crust of the earth? .... I believe the answer 
mainly lies in the record being incomparably less perfect than is 
generally supposed; the imperfection of the record being 
chiefly due to organic beings not inhabiting profound depths of 
the sea, and to their remains being embedded and preserved 
to a future age only in masses of sediment, sufficiently thick 
and extensive to withstand an enormous amount of future 
degradation ; and such fossiliferous masses can be accumulated 
only where much sediment is deposited on the shallow bed of 
the sea, whilst it slowly subsides. These contingencies will 
occur only rarely, and after enormously long intervals. Whilst 
the bed of the sea is stationary or is rising, or when very little 
sediment is being deposited, there will be blanks in our geo- 
logical history. The crust of the earth is a vast museum, but 
the natural collections have been made only at intervals of time 
immensely remote.”—Pp. 155, 156. 


But this, in the first place, is not in harmony with the 
geological theory of Sir ©. Lyell to which Mr. Darwin 
gives his assent. The distinctive feature of that theory is, 
that it represents the changes that have been wrought in 
the crust of the earth, in the formation of strata, and the 
burial in them of plants and animals, as having taken place 
under the uniform action of the same forces as are now 
working similar effects in the earth’s surface, and at the 
bottom of the sea. On that theory, therefore, the strata 
present a continuous record of at least vast areas of the 
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earth extending, according to Sir C. Lyell, through immense 
periods. To assume therefore as Mr. Darwin here does, 
that the strata of which we have a knowledge were only 
formed “ rarely, and after enormously long intervals,” is to 
desert his own principles. 

But next; granting that such were the fact, it contributes 
nothing to the relief of his scheme from the objection. 
For the strata unquestionably present pretty fair and full 
samples of the chief inhabitants both of the waters and the 
land at the periods when they were formed. They certainly 
present millions and millions of forms of a great variety of 
species both of land and sea animals. If then, as Mr. 
Darwin maintains, the transitions from one species to another 
were at those periods in progress in every order of living 
beings, and if millions and millions were at those epochs 
at the different stages of transition from the species they 
were leaving, to those to which they were passing, many 
specimens of the intermediate shapes through which they 
were advancing would be found among these infinite 
masses of relics. Not a solitary intermediate or transi- 
tional form, however, is found among them. Not a solitary 
bear is found half changed to a whale. Not a solitary 
horse half transmuted toa tapir. So far from it, Cuvier, 
on finding a solitary bone of a skeleton, was able at once to 
tell what the other bones were of the animal to which it 
belonged, whether it was graminivorous or carnivorous; and 
to reconstruct its whole form. And the species universally 
found in the strata, are as well defined, and as broadly 
discriminated from each other as the species of the living 
races of the present day are. The confutation of this theory 
by the strata is therefore absolute. The absence from them 
of all transitional forms demonstrates, in the most emphatic 
manner, that no such forms were in existence in the periods 
of their deposition. A like objection is presented to his 
theory by the absence of transitional forms from all living 
species ; and he fails equally to answer it. 


“ But it may be urged that when several closely-allied species 
inhabit the same territory, we surely ought to find at the present 
time many transitional forms. Let us take a simple case: In 
travelling from north to south over a continent, we generally 
meet at successive intervals with closely-allied or representative 
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species, evidently filling nearly the same place in the natural 
economy of the land. These representative species often meet 
and interlock; and as the one becomes rarer and rarer, the 
other becomes more and more frequent, till the one replaces 
the other. But if we compare these species when they inter- 
mingle, they are generally as absolutely distinct from each 
other in every detail of structure as are specimens taken from 
the metropolis inhabited by each. By my theory these allied 
species have descended from a common parent; and during the 
process of modification, each has become adapted to the con- 
ditions of life of its own region, and has supplanted and exter- 
minated its original parent, and all the transitional varieties 
between its past and present state. Hence we ought not to 
expect at the present time to meet with numerous transitional 
varieties in each region, though they must have existed there, 
and may be embedded there in a fossil condition.”—P. 156. 


We see not how Mr. Darwin can regard this as a fair 
statement of the objection to his theory presented by its total 
want of confirmation from the present condition of the ani- 
mal world ; or if it be correct, how his admission that living 
animals yield it no confirmation is an answer to that objec- 
tion. The difficulty he is to meet is not simply that not 
many transitional forms are found among living species, 
though on his theory many such ought now to exist, and be 
susceptive of easy identification; but that not a solitary 
transitional species or individual exists among the living. 
Why, if his theory is true, is it not verified, and on a vast 
scale, by the animals that are now in life? Why is it that 
not a single fish, fowl, beast, or insect, is known that is in a 
state of transmutation from one species to another? Mr. 
Darwin has not pointed out a single animal whose present 
condition yields any support to his system. He has not hit 
on any bear that is half metamorphosed to a whale, nor 
horse that is half transmuted to a tapir; he has no specimen 
of a creature that is half fish and half fowl, or half beast and 
half man. The whole animal world proclaims his theory 
false—a wild and preposterous caricature. 

But supposing the question to be as he states it, why are 
there not many transitional forms among the living races? 
How does his admission that there are not, and assumption 
that the power of modification long since reached its close, 
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answer that objection? On his theory, the tendency to 
modification is as rife in all present species and individuals 
as it was at any past period; and he alleges the varieties 
that are now produced and producing in pigeons as proofs 
and exemplifications of the reality and present activity of 
the forces to which he ascribes the generation of new 
species. To admit that no such forces are now acting on, 
or in the animal world, is to strike away the foundation on 
which the fabric of his speculations rests. If no such power 
now reveals itself; if no traces of it are found in the relies 
of past ages, where is Mr. Darwin to find proofs that it ever 
existed? The method by which he thus attempts to save 
his theory is nothing else than the abandonment of it. If 
the reason that no evidences of its truth are furnished by 
the present condition of the animal world is, as he virtually 
concedes, that the principle or force of transmutation is no 
longer in existence, must not the reason that no proofs of its 
truth is furnished by the relics of the past animal world 
equally be that that supposed force has had no existence in 
the ages that are passed ? 

He next proceeds to objections drawn from the nature of 
the changes he holds are wrought in the structure and 
habits of animals. 


“Tt has been asked,” he says, “by the opponents of such 
views as I hold, how, for instance, a land carnivorous animal 
could have been converted into one with aquatic habits; for 
how could the animal, in its transitional state, have subsisted ?” 
—P. 161. 


And he attempts to obviate the objection by the fact that 
there are animals that are amphibious: 


“Tt would be easy to show that within the same group car- 
nivorous animals exist having every intermediate grade between 
truly aquatic and strictly terrestrial habits; and as each exists 
by a struggle for life, it is clear that each is well adapted in its 
habits to its place in nature.”—P. 161. 


But this, though an objection he can never satisfactorily 
answer, is not the objection that first demanded his atten- 
tion. The great question that needs to be answered, in 
order to the support of his theory, is—not how can animals 
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subsist, on the supposition that they pass through the change 
of species which he represents; but what power is there in 
their nature to produce those changes, which require a 
creative energy for their cause, as much as the origination 
by a direct act of new orders of beings, or new worlds? It 
is no answer to this question to say: God has created ani- 
mals of a great diversity of nature; some aquatic, some ter- 
restrial, and some intermediate; and they all have means 
of subsistence suited to their peculiar constitutions: there- 
fore animals that he created terrestrial have the power of 
transforming themselves into amphibious or aquatic; and 
animals that he created aquatic and amphibious have the 
power of transmuting themselves into terrestrial. God 
provided all the various kinds of animals which he created 
with food suited to their peculiar natures ; therefore, if those 
animals change their natures, so as to require wholly differ- 
ent food for their sustenance, they will find kinds of food 
ready for them that are equally adapted to their new con- 
stitutions! Such is his logic. But the fact that God 
creates new species of animals surely does not prove that 
animals also can create them. The fact that God provides for 
the sustenance of the animals he creates, does not prove that 
if they were to change their nature so as to be unable to eat 
the food he provided for them, he would make another pro- 
vision suited to their metamorphosed natures! Yet this is 
the argument Mr. Darwin here uses to relieve himself from 
objection. 

This omission of the point that chiefly required his con- 
sideration, and substitution of an inferior one in its place, 
occurs repeatedly in his attempts to relieve his theory from 
the formidable difficulties with which it is embarrassed. 


“ If about a dozen genera of birds had become extinct, or 
were unknown, who would have ventured to surmise that birds 
might have existed which used their wings solely as flappers, 
like the loggerheaded duck; as fins in the water and front legs 
on the land, like the penguin; as sails, like the ostrich; and 
functionally for no purpose, like the apteryx? Yet the struc- 
ture of each of these birds is good for it, under the conditions 
of life to which it is exposed, for each has to live by a struggle; 
but it is not necessarily the best possible under all possible con- 
ditions. It must not be inferred from these remarks that any 
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of the grades of wing-structure here alluded to, which perhaps 
may all have resulted from disuse, indicate the natural steps by 
which birds have acquired their perfect power of flight ; but they 
serve, at least, to show what diversified means of transition are 
possible."—P. 163. 


But the fact that God has created animals with these 
peculiar structures, is no proof that these and other animals 
he creates and endows with their peculiar natures, are able 
to reject those natures and assume others of a different 
type. As God himself does not produce those transmuta- 
tions, what power is there that does or can? That is a 
question Mr. Darwin thus far has not answered. He has 
indicated no cause of which they can possibly be the effect. 


“To suppose that the eye, with all its inimitable contrivances 
for adjusting the focus to different distances, for admitting 
different amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical 
and chromatic aberration, could have been formed by natural 
selection, seems, I freely confess, absurd in the highest possible 
degree. Yet reason tells me that if numerous gradations from 
a perfect and complex eye, to one very imperfect and simple, 
each grade being useful to its possessor, can be shown to exist ; 
if further, the eye does vary ever so slightly, and the variations 
be inherited, which is certainly the case; and if any variation 
or modification in the organ be ever useful to an animal under 
changing conditions of life, then the difficulty of believing that 
a perfect and complex eye could be formed by natural selection, 
though insuperable by our imaginations, can hardly be consi- 
dered real.”—P. 167. 


Here again he treats what he calls natural selection as 
having as adequate power to create perfect eyes as the 
Alinighty himself has. Inasmuch as God has created eyes 
with all their “ inimitable contrivances for adjusting the 
focus to different distances, for admitting different amounts 
of light, and for the correction of spherical and chromatic 
aberration,” he holds there is no difficulty in believing natu- 
ral selection can do it also; and by that he means animals 
without eyes, or with but imperfect ones, in the favorable 
conditions which what he denominates natural selection 
yields them for the exertion of their creating and trans- 
muting powers! In other words, he believes insects, fish, 
fowl, and beasts, to be as intelligent and as omnipotent as 
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the allseeing and allpowerful is! But where is his proof of 
this pantheistic or atheistic doctrine? Not a shadow of 
evidence has he thus far produced, that animals possess such 
attributes. Why thus continually evade the point on which 
his whole system depends? Let him demonstrate it, if he can. 

But beyond this, if the creature is possessed of this extra- 
ordinary power, how is it, we wish to know, that none of 
the countless thousands of our race who have been born 
blind, or have lost their sight by disease or accident, have 
exerted the creating or modifying energies they possess in 
retrieving their injured, or perfecting their defective organs? 
If such an active and effective tendency reigns in every living 
being, as Mr. Darwin maintains, to modify what is imperfect, 
and give it a higher and more beneficial form, ought it not 
to have revealed itself in some of these individuals, by the 
production of organs they so deeply needed, and especially 
when accompanied, as it has been, with a distinct conscious- 
ness of the want, and knowledge, in a measure, of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by those who are in possession of sight! 
How is it that Mr. Darwin’s theory, if true, has no confir- 
mation from a quarter which ought to have yielded it the 
most ample verification ? 

He thus not only fails to furnish any proofs of his theory, 
but avoids a direct consideration of its import in relation to 
God; and boldly assuming it to be true, confines himself to 
endeavors to show how, being supposed to be true, the past 
and present natures and conditions of the animal world, are 
to be accounted for, by what he denominates the tendency 
to variation, natural selection, the struggle for existence, 
and the principle of inheritance. He not only fails in that 


also, at every step, but some of the facts he alleges directly 
confute his theory. 


“He who believes that each being has been created as we 
now see it, must occasionally have felt surprised when he has 
met with an animal having habits and structure not at all in 
agreement. What can be plainer than that the webbed feet 
of ducks and geese are formed for swimming? Yet there are 
upland geese with webbed feet, which rarely or never go near 
the water; and no one, except Audubon, has seen the frigate 
bird, which has all its four toes webbed, alight on the surface of 
the sea. On the other hand, grebes and coots are eminently 
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aquatic, although their toes are only bordered by membrane. 
What seems plainer than that the long toes of grallatores are 
formed for walking over swamps and floating plants, yet the 
water hen is nearly as aquatic as the coot; and the landrail 
nearly as terrestrial as the quail or partridge. In such cases, 
and many others could be given, habits have changed without 
a corresponding change of structure. The webbed feet of the 
upland goose may be said to have been rudimentary in function, 
though not in structure. In the frigate bird, the deeply scooped 
membrane between the toes shows that structure has begun to 
change.”—P. 166. 


But these cases confute in place of sustaining Mr. Darwin. 
If his theory were true, the reason that the goose and the 
frigate bird have become in such a measure non-aquatic, 
must be that a change has taken place in their form, that 
fits them to be inhabitants of land, instead of water. But 
such a change would undoubtedly embrace their feet, the 
webs of which are specially fitted for water. The fact, 
therefore, that their feet remain unaltered, demonstrates 
that no such power of selfmodification resides in them, as 
he asserts, and thence, that his theory of natural selection is 
a fiction. We have another example of this logic in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

“Tf we look at the sting of the bee as having originally ex- 
isted in a remote progenitor as a boring and serrated instrument 
like that in so many members of the same great order, and which 
has been modified, but not perfected for its present purpose, 
with the poison originally adapted to cause galls, subsequently 
intensified, we can PERHAPS understand how it is that the use of 
the sting should so often cause the insect’s own death ; for if, on 
the whole, the power of stinging be useful to the community, it 
will fulfil all the requirements of natural selection, though it may 
cause the death of some few members.”—P. 180. 


He thus first assumes, without proof, that the sting of the 
bee was originally essentially different in structure and office 
from what it now is. Next, one element of that difference 
was, that it then had no such “ backward serratures” as it 
now has, that render it impossible for the insect, when it 
thrusts it into its enemy, to withdrawit. Thirdly, he holds 
that that change by which the use of its sting has become 
fatal to the insect, has been the work of natural selection. 
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Fourthly, he holds, also, that the poison of the sting has 
been much exacerbated by natural selection. By his own 
supposition, therefore, natural selection has wrought a 
change in the structure of the insect that not only is not 
beneficial, but that is fatal to it. For, if the organ was 
originally formed for boring and sawing, its structure must 
have been such that it could be retracted without difficulty ; 
and therefore it could have had no such backward serra- 
tures, as now render its withdrawment when pierced into 
the flesh of animal or man, impossible. Those “ serratures” 
are the work, then, of natural selection ; and yet they con- 
tribute nothing to the benefit of the insect ; for the efficacy 
of the sting depends on the poison infused into the wound, 
not on the retention of the sting itself there. And this isa 
confutation of his theory: for he maintains with the utmost 
distinctness and emphasis, that natural selection works no 
changes but such as are beneficial to the being itself in 
whom they take place; none but what give it a fresh ad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence with other beings with 
whom it comes in contact. 


“ Natural selection,” he says, “ will never produce in a being 
anything injurious to itself, for natural selection acts solely by 
and for the good of each. No organ will be formed, as Paley 
has remarked, for the purpose of causing pain, or for doing an 
injury to its possessor. If a fair balance be struck between the 
good and evil caused by each part, each will be found on the 
whole, advantageous. After the lapse of time, under the chang- 
ing conditions of life, if any part comes to be injurious, it will 
be modified ; or if it be not so, the being will become extinct, as 
myriads have become extinct.”—P. 179. 


By his own showing, then, if there were such a power as 
natural selection and it had wrought important changes in 
the structure of the bee’s sting, it would not have varied its 
form so as to render the use of the organ fatal to the insect. 
The fact that it has its present form, and can be used only 
at the forfeiture of the insect’s life, is a demonstration, there- 
fore, that natural selection has had nothing to do with its 
structure ; and that the power itself is but a fiction. 

We might add many other examples of similar self-confu- 
tation ; but we will only refer to his attempt to sustain his 
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theory by the pretext, that it is inexplicable that a being of 
infinite wisdom should have created animals of structures 
like those of the existing races; but that their forms and 
natures are explicable on the supposition that they are the 
work of the animals themselves, under the promptings of 
natural selection. 


“ Nothing can be more hopeless than to attempt to explain the 
similarity of pattern in members of the same class, by utility, or 
by the doctrine of final causes ... 

“The explanation is manifest on the theory of the natural 
selection of successive slight modifications,—each modification 
being profitable in some way to the modified form, but often 
affecting by correlation of growth other parts of the organiza- 
tion. In changes of this nature, there will be little or no ten- 
dency to modify the original pattern, or to transpose parts. The 
bones of a limb might be shortened and widened to any extent, 
and become gradually enveloped in thick membrane, so as to 
serve as a fin; or a webbed foot might have all its bones, or 
certain bones lengthened to any extent, and the membrane con- 
necting them increased to any extent so as to serve as a wing: 
yet in all this amount of modification there will be no tendency 
to alter the framework of bones, or the relative connexion of 
the several parts. If we suppose that the ancient progenitor, 
the archetype, as it may be called, of all mammals, had its 
limbs constructed on the existing general pattern, for whatever 
purpose they served, we can at once perceive the plain significa- 
tion of the homologous construction of the limbs throughout the 
whole class. So of the mouths of insects, we have only to 
suppose that their common progenitor had an upper lip, mandi- 
bles, and two pair of maxilla, these parts, perhaps, being very 
simple in form; and then natural selection will account for the 
infinite diversity in structure and function of the mouths of in- 
sects .... 

“There is another and equally curious branch of the present 
subject : namely, the comparison not of the same part in differ- 
ent members of a class, but of the different parts or organs in 
the same individuals. Most physiologists believe that the bones 
of the skull are homologous with—that is, correspond in number 
and in relative connection with—the elemental parts of a certain 
number of vertebra. The anterior and posterior limbs in each 
member of the vertebrate and articulate classes, are plainly 
homologous, We see the same law in comparing the wonder- 
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fully. complex jaws and legs in crustaceans. It is familiar to 
almost every one, that in a flower the relative position of the 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, as well as their intimate struc- 
ture, are intelligible on the view that they consist of metamor- 
phosed leaves, arranged in a spire. In monstrous plants, we 
often get direct evidence of the possibility of one organ being 
transformed into another; and we can actually see in embryonic 
crustaceans, and in many other animals, and in flowers, that 
organs which, when mature, become extremely different, are, at 
an early stage of growth, exactly alike. 

“ How inexplicable are these facts on the ordinary view of 
creation! Why should the brain be enclosed in a box composed 
of such numerous and such extraordinarily-shaped pieces of 
bone? . . . Why should similar bones have been created in the 
formation of the wing and leg of a bat, used as they are for such 
totally different purposes? Why should one crustacean which 
has an extremely complex mouth formed of many parts, conse- 
quently always have fewer legs; or conversely those with many 
legs have simpler mouths ? Why should the sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils in any individual flower, though fitted for such 
widely different purposes, be all constructed on the same pattern? 

“ On the theory of natural selection we can satisfactorily 
answer these questions. In the vertebrata we sce a series of 
internal vertebre bearing certain processes and appendages ; in 
the articulata, we see the body divided into a series of segments, 
bearing external appendages; and in flowering plants, we see a 
series of successive spiral whorls of leaves. An indefinite repe- 
tition of the same part or organ is the common characteristic of 
all low or little modified forms; therefore we may readily be- 
lieve that the unknown progenitor of the vertebrata possessed 
many vertebra ; the unknown progenitor of the articulata, many 
segments; and the unknown progenitor of flowering plants, 
many spiral whorls of leaves. We have seen that parts many 
times repeated, are eminently liable to vary in number and 
structure ; consequently it is quite probable that natural selec- 
tion, during a long-continued course of modification, should have 
seized on a certain number of the primordially similar elements, 
many times repeated, and have adapted them to the most 
diverse purposes. And as the whole amount of modification 
will have been effected by slight successive steps, we need not 
wonder at discovering in such parts or organs a certain degree 
of fundamental resemblance, retained by the strong principle of 
inheritance.”—Pp. 378-380. 
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He thus expressly alleges—and there are many parallel 
passages—that it is in effect an impeachment of the wisdom 
of the Creator to suppose that he gave the animals in ex- 
istence the peculiar forms and natures they possess, on the 
ground that parts of their bodies are unfitted to the sphere 
in which they live, and useless ; while, on the other hand, he 
affirms that if those parts are the work of their own self- 
modifying energies under the conduct of natural selection, 
then, though useless and unsuited to their sphere of life, 
their existence is explicable and unexceptionable. But, in 
the first place, he neither does nor can prove that any 
of those parts of their structure, to which he objects, are 
useless, or do not contribute in an important measure to the 
perfection of the animals in which they exist. He may not 
indeed see what their use is; but that is not by any means 
positively to see that they have no use. There is not an 
organ or element of an animal body of the functions of 
which Mr. Darwin or any other naturalist has more than a 
very slight and vague apprehension. His objection is thus 
founded on an assumption which he is unable to prove. In 
the next place: If it were admitted that those parts are not 
directly useful to the animals in which they occur, as an 
eye is fur seeing and a foot for walking, the loss of which is 
the loss of power that is indispensable to the well-being of 
the animal, still it would not follow that they are not 
important to give proportion to the structure, and render it 
easier in its motion, or more graceful to the eye. Mr. 
Darwin indeed denies this with great earnestness. “Some 
naturalists,” he says, “ believe that very many structures 
have been created for beauty in the eyes of man, or for 
mere variety. This doctrine, if true, would be absolutely 
fatal to my theory."—P. 177. But though fatal to his 
theory, it is indisputable that many objects in the animal 
and vegetable world have a beauty of form, color, voice, 
and movement, that ‘gives pleasure to the eye and ear of 
man. The fact, therefore, that man has a keen sensibility 
to the beauty of such forms, hues, voices, and motions, and 
that the shapes, colors, and many other peculiarities of ani- 
mals and vegetables are such as strike that sensibility and 
excite pleasure, proves that God created those peculiarities 
with a reference, at least among other ends, to the pleasure 
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they yield mankind; and making the animal and vegetable 
world in that manner the means of enjoyment to man, is 
surely as suitable and honorable to lis intelligence and 
goodness, as the provision of any other means of a natural, 
pure, and elevated pleasure is. It does little credit to Mr. 
Darwin’s intelligence or taste, that he should doubt that 
God has acted with any reference to this important suscep- 
tibility of our nature ; or that it would be creditable to his 
beneficence and skill. Thirdly, he furnishes no explanation 
of the perpetuation of the parts in question, on the supposi- 
tion that the modifications which he alleges have taken 
place. He only says that it is ‘ manifest,” and the question 
why it has happened “ is satisfactorily answered.” But not 
a whisper of an answer does he give beyond the mere 
asseveration that if the changes took place by slight succes- 
sive steps, there would be “no tendency to modify the ori- 
ginal pattern ;” when by the supposition the most import- 
ant modifications of the pattern were wrought, and the 
whole nature metamorphosed. Would there be no change 
of pattern in transmuting a black bear to a whale, or a fish 
with a “swim-bladder” to an eagle with “lungs?’ The 
pretence of an explanation is a sham. Fourthly, he con- 
tradicts his theory of the modifying power, in representing 
that in working its changes it leaves the animals in question 
in a condition so inapt and incompatible with their perfec- 
tion, that it would be discreditable to the Creator by a 
direct fiat to give them forms encumbered with such use- 
less and unmeaning parts. For he everywhere affirms 
that the modifying power which works under the tutelage 
of natural selection, aims exclusively at the improvement of 
the individuals on whom it exerts itself, and gives birth to 
no effects but what are beneficial, and advance them to a 
higher stage of adaptation to their sphere of existence. Yet 
by his affirmation here, the effect of its operation in these 
cases is to render parts that were originally beneficial, use- 
less, and convert them into encumbrances. For if useless, 
what else can they be but encumbrances that burthen by 
their weight, and exhaust by the appropriation to them- 
selves of a part of the vital furces that would otherwise be 
retained by other parts of the system? Such is the issue of 
his attempt to vindicate his theory by impeaching the wis- 
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dom of the Almighty, and ascribing to the lowest natures in 
the animal world a higher measure of intelligence and skill 
than to him. 

Mr. Darwin proceeds throughout in his theory—by impli- 
cation at least, though perhaps, unconsciously—on a worse 
impeachment of the Most High than even this, and a more 
preposterous misrepresentation of the nature of animals. 
For first,nothing can be more certain than that the most im- 
portant and determinative element in an animal, is its psychi- 
cal—that is, its perceptive, sensitive, and instinctive nature. 
It is that which gives to it its character, determines its 
mode and habits of life, and discriminates it mainly from 
others. Its body is but the instrument of its conscious 
nature, and has its peculiar form and powers, because of 
their adaptation to that nature. Take away its psychical 
nature from a wolf, and substitute the soul of a lamb in its 
place, and the being would no longer be a wolf, nor ‘would 
it be a lamb. The body would have no adaptation to 
the conscious agent that animated it; and their incom- 
patibility would doubtless lead to immediate death ; as the 
instincts of the lamb could not lead it to seek and seize the 
food that would be required by the constitution of the 
body; and the body would not be capable of digesting the 
food that was suitable to the lamb. And next: nothing 
can be more certain than that the psychical nature of every 
animal always acts consistently with itself; that is, it is ani- 
mated by appetites and desires, it is prompted and guided 
by instincts, and it exerts acts and pursues a course that is 
suited to its own peculiar nature; and preserves, gives 
effect to, and accomplishes the ends of that special nature. 
It never repudiates its own distinctive characteristics and 
usurps the appetites, instincts, and habits of a different ani- 
mal. The wolf is the wolf in all conditions and ages, and 
nothing else: the lamb is the lamb in all conditions and 
ages, and nothing else: the fox is the fox, the tiger the 
tiger, the elephant the elephant, the eagle the eagle, and 
ian man ; and it is because their psychical natures are what 
they are, that their several bodies are adapted to them, 
and that each propagates creatures after its own kind. 

Now, Mr. Darwin, in his theory, that every race of animals 
has in a course of ages modified its organic frame, contra- 
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dicts these great truths, and implies that the psychical 
natures which God put into the bodies of the originals were 
unsuited to those bodies, and so unsuited that the vast 
changes which Mr. D. holds have been wrought in them 
were requisite in order to their becoming matches for each 
other. For on no other supposition can such modifications 
be regarded as possible. If their psychical natures and 
their bodies were perfectly matched, they would infallibly 
have perpetuated themselves unaltered. They could not, 
from the law of their being, either have wrought any 
change in themselves by a direct volition, nor given birth 
to offspring differing from themselves. No animal can, by 
a} mere volition, work a change in its nature. The supposi- 
tion is absurd : inasmuch as first, it can have no idea of any 
other than the nature of which it is conscious, to be an 
object of desire and volition ; and next, because if it could, 
it has no power to alter its nature. The ground of its exist- 
ence and all the peculiarities of its internal and external 
being lie out of itself, in the will of the Creator who gave 
it existence and upholds it; and it has no more power over 
them than it has over the nature of any other animal that is 
wholly disconnected with itself. Mr. Darwin, therefore, in 
maintaining that every race of animals has wrought a vast 
revolution in its own body, and made its organism quite 
unlike what the original from which it has descended was, 
virtually assumes that the psychical nature of its ori- 
ginal was essentially unsuited to the body in which it was 
put. This is indeed directly indicated on his last page, in 
the intimation that perhaps all the psychical entities that 
were created, were originally placed in one and the same 
form. His theory accordingly is, that each perceptive, sensi- 
tive, and instinctive nature demanded fundamental changes 
in its body, and that the changes in it which he holds have 
taken place, have been wrought in order to bring its body 
to a more perfect adaptation to its interior nature. And had 
he openly given this as his theory, he would only have pre- 
sented, in a more simple and direct form, the principle or 
postulate on which his whole speculation in fact proceeds. 
Let him admit that the psychical natures of the originals 
from which all present animals have descended, were put 
into bodies that were perfectly adapted to them, and he 
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will be obliged to admit that no reason can have existed to 
the animals for a change of their nature, and that no power 
has existed either in them or in the conditions in which 
they were placed, to work any modifications of their natures. 
The wolf would infallibly continue to be the wolf, and the 
lamb the lamb, the dove the dove, the vulture the vulture, 
and man man. His theory is thus a direct impeachment of 
the wisdom and goodness of God ; as it charges that instead 
of making his creatures perfect, or good in their kinds, he 
made them all monsters, so ill-matched in the two parts of 
their being that they were obliged to work a radical modi- 
fication of their bodies in order to adapt them to the neces- 
sities of their psychical natures! What can be more 
unworthy of a man endowed with the fine gifts of Mr. 
Darwin than to spend his life in endeavoring to build up a 
vast system of speculation on such a postulate, and dignify 
it with the name of science ! 

It misrepresents the creature also as grossly as it does 
God. No truth is more selfevident than that a being that 
is derived, the ground of whose existence accordingly does 
not lie in itself, but in an exterior cause, cannot alter its 
own substantive nature. For as its existence is the work of 
a cause exterior to itself, and thence its existing as such a 
substantive entity as it is must be the work of that cause, 
it is intuitively clear that its nature, at every stage of its 
existence, must be what that external cause wills it to be, 
and that it cannot itself have any power to modify or deter- 
mine its psychical or bodily nature. They are as absolutely 
out of its jurisdiction as the natures of any other existences 
are; and are the work only of God, who upholds them from 
moment to moment, with identically the natures that belong 
tothem. Of this great truth, however, Mr. Darwin takes no 
cognizance. Instead of contemplating the universe as in its 
minutest parts a resistless proof of the presence, every mo- 
ment, and activity of the Creator, because, if left for an in- 
stant without his upholding power, it would sink into non- 
existence ; he sees in it nothing but dead or organized matter, 
and speculates about it as though it were a selfsubsistence, 
and especially as thongh its organized and living forms 
owed their nature and the perpetuation of their kinds from 
generation to generation altogether to powers that belong 
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independently to themselves. He is accordingly extremely 
irreligious and untheistic. He does not indeed directly 
attack or deny the revelation God has made in his word, nor 
does he recognise it, but he builds his system on postulates 
that imply the rejection of the Scriptures, and will naturally 
lead those who accede to his theory to their rejection. If 
the race from which man has descended has existed on the 
earth for millions of millions of ages, as he maintains, what 
can be more plain than that the sacred writings, which repre- 
sent him as having subsisted here only about six thousand 
years, and trace his genealogy and history through that whole 
period, are afiction? If man is but a metamorphosed animal, 
as he implies, perhaps an insect, a fish, a bird, a quadruped, 
what can be more certain than that he cannot from the begin- 
ning have been, as revelation represents, a subject of moral 
government, and fallen at the first stage of his life by a revolt 
from his Maker? What can be more certain than that the 
first progenitor cannot have been a representative of the 
whole race, differing, as the theory implies, most essentially 
in their nature at different periods, and involved them in 
sin and death by his fall? For what greater solecism can be 
conceived than that an insect, a fish, a bird, a four-footed 
beast, should, by its unintelligent and irresponsible act, give 
birth to such an infinite train of moral consequences? If 
the race were originally animals, and had no representative 
head, neither were under a moral government, nor fell, 
what can be more indubitable than that they cannot at least 
universally need redemption from sin; that the Son of God 
cannot have become their representative head, and died for 
their expiation? The whole revelation contained in the 
Scriptures, the work of redemption, the future existence of 
the mind, and all that faith in God cherishes, falls, on Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, and vanishes from our grasp. Man is made 
a mere fellow of the brutes, with little else to distinguish 
him than that he is capable of perceiving that his nature is 
a mockery, and feeling the bitterness of foreseeing that his 
noblest gifts, his loftiest aspirations, his purest hopes, are in 
a few moments to sink into extinction, and nought but no- 
thingness and oblivion remain for ever. Mr. D.’s work is 
accordingly as unfriendly to man as it is unjust to God. It 
can only darken and demoralize just in proportion as its 
principles are accepted and its doctrines prevail. 
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Arr. VI.—DesiaNnaTIon AND Exposirion oF THE FIGURES OF 
Isatav, Cuaprers LIV. LV. LVI. ann LVII. 


Caarter LIV. The prophecy of this chapter is intimately 
connected with that of chapter lii. 7-12, in which the advent 
of the Messiah at Jerusalem is foreshown, and the recall of 
the tribes from their dispersion to their nationalland. Hav- 
ing in chapter liii. predicted the humiliation, rejection, 
death, resurrection and exaltation of the Messiah, by which 
he is to unfold the way for the redemption of men, the pro- 
phet now returns to the blessings with which he is to crown 
the people of Israel after their restoration from exile. They 
are to become very numerous and require a larger territory 
than Palestine for their accommodation, vs.1-3. They are 
to enjoy the presence and favor of Jehovah in such a mea- 
sure, that they shall forget the dishonors and miseries of 
the long ages of their exile, vs. 4-6. The mercy God is now 
to show them, is to be eternal, vs. 7-10. He is to adorn 
them with the richest external gifts, vs. 11,12. They are 
all to be his children, vs. 13. ‘They are never more to be 
assailed by enemies, vs. 14-17. 

1,2. Apostrophe. “Shout, O barren, that didst not bear: 
Break forth into a shout and cry aloud, thou that didst not 
travail (in child-birth). For more are the children of the 
desolate, than the children of the married (woman) saith 
Jehovah,” vs. 1. 

8. Elliptical metaphor in apostrophising a people, as 
though a woman. The persons here addressed, it is appa- 
rent from the context, and is expressly shown (Gal. iv. 27), 
are the redeemed Israelites, after their restoration from exile 
and re-adoption as God’s chosen people. They are apostro- 
phised as though a woman and a mother. The increase of 
offspring they are called to contemplate with such gladness 
and exultation, is to be then future. As Sarah’s children, 
during their former residence in the promised land, were 
far more numerous than those of Hagar, so the multitudes 
that are to have their birth of the tribes restored from exile, 
and reinstated in their relations to God as his elect Israel, will 
immeasurably transcend the generations of former periods. 
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That will result, naturally, from the removal of the curse in 
all its forms, as is foreshown, chap. lxv. 17-25. 

This is one among a great number of passages which fore- 
show that the race is to go on multiplying after Christ 
comes and commences his reign over the house of Jacob, 
that is, to continue forever. Luke i. 33. The plots of Satan 
to wrench from his hands that people as his, are to be 
defeated. They are to be recalled from banishment, and 
raised to an intimacy and dignity of relation to him, a per- 
fection of character, and an eminence of prosperity and 
blessedness altogether unparalleled during their first posses- 
sion of Canaan, and wholly unknown to any other nation. 

4, 5, 6,7. Hypocatastases. “Enlarge the place of thy 
tent ; and the curtains of thy dwellings stretch out: Spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” vs. 2. 
This is addressed to the restored and redeemed Israelites. 
Enlarging the curtains and cords of their tent, so as to enclose 
a larger space, and strengthening the stakes by which it was 
fastened, are put for providing ampler dwellings for their 
offspring ; territories and habitations commensurate to their 
augmenting crowds. The dwellings and fields requisite for 
those who return from dispersion, are to be altogether inade- 
quate for the teeming hosts that are to spring from them. 

8. Metaphor in the use of break forth—to denote the rapi- 
dity and resistlessness with which they will spread over the 
neighboring regions. “ For thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left—and thy seed shall inherit 
nations, and re-people ruined cities.” vs. 3. 

9. Metonymy of nations for their territory. This be- 
speaks a rapid increase after their re-settlement. They will 
inherit all Philistia, all Tyre, all Syria, all the territories, 
probably, east of the Jordan, where many marble cities, 
deserted for centuries, still subsist, and extensive regions also 
at the south. 

10, 11, 12. Metaphors in the use of youth, widowhood, 
and husband. “ Fear not, for thou shalt not be ashamed, 
and be not abashed, for thou shalt not blush; for the shame 
of thy youth thou shalt forget, and the reproach of thy 
widowhood thou shalt not remember any more. For thy 
husband is thy Maker, Jehovah of hosts is his name, and 
thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel, the God of all the 
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earth shall he be called,” vs. 4,5. Her youth, is put for 
the period of the nation’s first adoption by God at the 
exodus from Egypt, and establishment in’ the promised 
land, and their first rebellions in the wilderness and in 
Canaan ; and her widowhood, for the period of her rejec- 
tion by God and exile among foreign nations. The memory 
of the infidelity of their ancestors to their covenant with 
him, their apostasy to idols, their rejection and murder of 
their Messiah, and their desertion by the Most High because 
of that crime, and banishment from their inheritance for so 
many ages, may naturally overwhelm them with shame. 
No other people were ever guilty of sins of such awful folly, 
presumption, and wickedness. No other people had ever 
been smitten with such terrible punishments for its crimes 
through such aseries of ages. They may well stand abashed 
at their guilt, and the dishonors and miseries it has drawn 
on them: yet their sense of the enormity of their revolt, and 
the ignominy it has brought on them, will be lost in the rap- 
tures of wonder and joy with which they will be filled at 
their restoration to God’s favor. The intimacy and the gran- 
deur of the relation to him to which they will be exalted, 
like that of a bride to her husband,—will bespeak in the 
most impressive form the absoluteness of their forgiveness, 
and the tenderness and unchangeableness of his love; and 
will draw their thoughts from themselves to him, and occupy 
them with astonishment, gratitude, adoration, faith, and joy 
at the prospect of the holiness and happiness that are thence- 
forth to mark their endless existence. As nostation to which 
creatures can be exalted can equal indignity andsanctity that 
to which they are to be elevated, as though the bride of the 
Messiah, so no bliss of which human beings can be the 
subjects can equal that which they are to enjoy in the love 
with which Christ is to distinguish them; for he is Jehovah 
of hosts, the God of the whole earth. His gifts are, there- 
fore, to be the gifts of the self-existent, the Almighty, and 
the allwise, whose strength and skill can never fail ; and of 
the allgracious and allfaithful, whose love will never change. 

13, 14. Comparisons. “For as a wife forsaken and 
grieved in spirit has Jehovah called thee; and (as) a wife 
of youth, when she has been rejected, saith thy God,” vs. 
6. She is not here directly denominated the wife of Jeho- 
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vah, but is exhibited as called back by him to her relation 
as his chosen people, in a manner analogous to the recall of 
a wife by a husband, by whom she had been disowned and 
banished because of her violation of her covenant. The 
comparison of Israel to a wife, forsaken and grieved in 
spirit, indicates that they are to be brought to bitter repent- 
ance for their sins, and grief for the loss of Jehovah’s 
favor, as a condition of their forgiveness and readoption; 
just as unfeigned penitence and deep grief for her sins are 
conditions of a guilty and rejected wife’s forgiveness and 
restoration to her husband’s affection. 

15. Hypocatastasis in the substitution of hiding the face 
for withholding favor. “ For a small moment I forsook 
thee ; but with great mercies will I gather thee: In a little 
wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee ; but in ever- 
lasting kindness have I had mercy on thee, saith thy Re- 
deemer Jehovah,” vs. 7,8. That the period to which this 
pledge relates is that of their restoration, is seen from the 
promise that the great mercies are to be shown in gather- 
ing them. It is from their dispersion that they are to be 
recalled. It isin their relation as God’s covenant people 
that they are to be reinstated. Otherwise the analogy of 
the recall of a rejected wife to her husband is not sustained. 
The exhibition of the period of their rejection by God, as 
but a moment compared to the endlessness of their readop- 
tion, has a greatness and sublimity that are suitable to his 
nature. The season of their abandonment by him, if reck- 
oned from the final dissolution and exile of the nation at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, is eighteen hundred years; 
if dated at the conquest and removal of the ten tribes, it is 
twenty-five hundred. Yet to Jehovah, whose years are 
through all generations, it is but an instant. It is but a 
moment compared with the infinite ages of holiness and 
blessedness that are to follow to that people. 

16. Metaphor in denominating his purpose of mercy 
toward them, the waters of Noah. “ For this is the waters 
of Noah unto me. For as I swore that the waters of Noah 
should not again pass over the earth, so have I sworn that 
I will not be angry against thee, nor rebuke thee,” vs. 9. 
The point in which the waters of Noah resembled his anger 
towards his chosen people, in their readoption, is that they 
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were the objects of a like purpose and oath, that they 
should not return. For he had sworn that the waters of 
Noah’s deluge should never sweep over the world again; 
and so he had sworn that his avenging wrath should never 
again strike his covenant people Israel. 

17. Comparison of his oath that the deluge should never 
return, to his oath that his anger to Israel shall never 
return. What grandeur marks those pledges! The object 
of this purpose are a people that have injured and offended 
him beyond any other nation on the earth. Yet he recalls 
them from their apostasy, he forgives their sins, he restores 
them from exile, he readopts them as his chosen people, 
he exalts them to stations of the most eminent dignity and 
blessedness, and the favor with which he thus regards 
them is to continue for ever. His purposes of mercy stretch 
through eternal years! 

Having assured them of the perpetuity of his favor by 
his oath, he now confirms it by the stability of the earth. 
“For the mountains shall move and the hills shall shake ; 
but my favor shall not move from thee, and my covenant 
of peace shall not shake, saith Jehovah that pitieth thee,” 
vs. 10. The continuance of the earth through endless ages 
is assumed in this pledge. Else the consideration that its 
hills and mountains tremble and shake would give no em- 
phasis to the affirmation that God’s covenant, just confirmed 
by an oath, and his favor pledged in it, cannot be shaken 
or moved. But as the earth is established for ever (Eccles. 
i. 4; Genesis viii. 21-22, ix. 11-17), its hills and mountains 
though shaken by the throes with which the earth quakes 
at times, are to continue for ever, and therefore present 
a parallel to the endlessness of God’s favor, and the un- 
changeableness of his covenant. 

18. Hypocatastasis, in putting edifices of precious stones, 
for analogous external appointments, indicating a condition 
of such delicacy, beauty, and resplendence as will require 
the most unchanging stability and peace. ‘“ O thou afflicted, 
tempest tossed, and comfortless! Behold I am laying 
thy stones in antimony, and I will found thee on sapphires. 
And I will make thy battlements ruby, and thy gates to be 
sparkling gems; and all thy border to be of pleasant 
stones,” vs. 11,12. The aim of the prophet seems to be to 
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paint a condition, presenting the strongest contrast to their 
scourged, storm-tossed, and unsettled life during their exile; 
and he does it by exhibiting their edifices, walls, and gates, 
as formed of the most priceless and resplendent gems, the 
very delicacy and beauty of which required exemption 
from earthquakes and tempests; the unvarying tempera- 
ture, the mild airs, the cloudless serenity of an eternal 
spring. 

And their intelligence is to be as great, their holiness as 
pure, and their peace as perfect, as their external allot- 
ments are to be glorious. “ And all thy children shall be 
taught of Jehovah,” vs. 13. They are all to be renewed; 
they are all to enjoy the indwelling of the Spirit; they are 
all to be raised to eminent measures of the knowledge 
of God, and his ways; and are all to experience, in the lofty 
degrees suitable to such a state, the undisturbed rest, the 
cloudless light, the towering joys, with which he crowns 
his redeemed people. 

They are to enjoy external peace also as well as the favor 
of God. “And great shall be the peace of thy children. 
In righteousness shalt thou be established ; far be thou from 
oppression ; for thou shalt not fear; and from terror, for: it 
shall not come nigh thee,” vs. 14. Their peace with one 
another and with other nations is to be absolute. Their 
rulers and their laws are to be perfectly righteous. They are 
to be placed out of the reach of oppression; for there will 
be no human power that can tyrannize over them; and of 
alarm, for no enemy will ever assail them. ‘So they shall 
gather, they shall gather, not at my sign. Who has (al- 
ready) gathered against thee shall fall away to thee,” vs. 15. 
The negative of the first expression is to be considered as a 
negative on the verb. So, they shall not gather, they shall 
not gather at my sign; that is, at my summons; I shall 
never call them again to inflict avenging judgments on you. 
And those who have heretofore gathered against you, and 
oppressed you, and carried you into captivity, shall then 
join you as friends and allies. 

This is confirmed by his power and purpose as creator 
and ruler of all not to suffer them to be assailed. “ Lo, 1 
have created the smith, blowing into the fire of coal, and 
bringing out a weapon for his work, and I have created the 
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waster to destroy. Every weapon that shall be formed 
against thee shall not prosper; and every tongue that shall 
rise with thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the 
heritage of the servants of Jehovah, and their righteous- 
ness from me saith Jehovah,” vs. 16, 17. 

Jehovah’s power to protect them from enemies is seen 
from the consideration that he is the creator and upholder 
of all who form weapons of destruction, and all the agents 
who wield them. No such being can exist, therefore, 
except he wills it, and it is his purpose that no weapon that 
shall be formed against them shall prosper, and no accusa- 
tion of them shall be uttered that shall not be condemned. 
The reference here is doubtless to the last plot of Satan, 
after his release from the abyss, when he is to deceive the 
nations, and gather them together against the camp of the 
saints. Though he may draw many of the Gentiles in the 
four quarters of the earth into his conspiracy against Christ’s 
kingdom, he will neither delude any of the people of Israel, 
nor prompt any accusations of them which they will not by 
their unfaltering fidelity confute. Such is the blissful lot 
he will assign that elect nation ; such the unswerving allegiance 
he will enable them by his grace to maintain at that crisis. 

Such is the glowing picture the Spirit of inspiration 
draws of the holiness, the blessedness, and the honors to 
which that nation is to be exalted on their restoration and 
readoption as the covenant people of the Almighty. 

Chapter LV. God invites all to partake of the spiritual 
life he is to bestow on Israel. They have but to accept his 
call, and he will confer on them all the blessings promised 
through the Messiah, vs. 1-3. He has appointed him to 
make known to the Israelites the method of redemption, 
and to be their guide and ruler, vs. 4. He will call people 
to share in his mercy which the Israelites had not expected, 
and nations will hasten to him for redemption, vs. 5. And he 
must be sought and accepted at once in order to obtain sal- 
vation, vs. 6. Let the most wicked renounce sin and return 
unto Jehovah and he will forgive him, vs. 7. For his ways 
and thoughts are immeasurably above the low views of 
Israel who persuade themselves that they only are to be 
redeemed by the Messiah, vs. 8, 9. For the call to repent- 
ance and offer of salvation that are to be addressed to the 
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race universally are not to be fruitless. Instead, as rains 
and snows are poured on the earth by which the seeds that 
are sown are unfailingly made to germinate and yield bread 
for the support of man in the natural life ; so the Spirit is 
to be poured with resistless power on their hearts, and cause 
the word of truth sown in them unfailingly to germinate 
and bring forth the fruits of righteousness unto eternal life, 
vs. 9-11. This is not to be an obstruction or sorrow to 
Israel. So far from it, they are to be led back at that period 
from their dispersion in joy and peace; the earth new cre- 
ated and invested with beauty, is to share in the redemption 
and partake, as it were, in the exultation and joy. 

1. Apostrophe, to the race generally, “‘ Ho every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and he to whom there 
is no money, come ye buy and eat, and come and buy wine 
and milk without money and without price,” vs 1. This is 
addressed indiscriminately to all who thirst, whether Israel- 
ites or Gentiles, and invites all, who desire, to partake of the 
blessings provided by the Messiah. 

2, 3. Hypocatastases in the substitution of bodily thirst 
for the thirst of the mind, and of water, wine, and milk, by 
which the thirst of the body is relieved, for the analogous 
spiritual gifts through the Messiah by which the thirst of the 
soulis assuaged. The means of salvation provided through 
Christ for the guilty are exhibited as to them when sensible 
that they are perishing and desiring redemption, what water, 
wine, and milk are to those who are suffering from thirst,— 
immediately efficacious, and in the highest degree tasteful 
and delicious. They need but to see their true nature and 
feel their need of them, to relish them. They are as perfect 
means of renovated life to the soul, as water, wine, and 
milk are of natura! life to the body. And they are to be 
received as pure gifts, not obtained by a purchase with 
money, but without it, as the bequest of sovereign grace. 

4, 5, 6. Hypocatastases in the substitution of that which 
is not bread nor nourishing to the body, for that which is 
not a means of renovated life to the soul; and of that which 
is good and luxurious food for the body, for that which is 
life-sustaining and pleasurable to the mind. ‘ Why will ye 
weigh money for that which is not bread, and give your 
labor for that which satisfies not? Hearken, hearken unto 
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me, and eat that which is good and your soul shall enjoy 
itself in fatness,” vs. 1. They are addressed as not indiffer- 
ent to their salvation nor inactive in regard to it, but as 
taking a false method of obtaining it—attempting to pur- 
chase the means of it with money or labors, instead of ac- 
cepting them as a gratuity from God, which no wealth can 
buy, and no toil can earn. Many an ancient Israelite and 
Gentile purchased sacrifices as means of reconciliation with 
God, while they rejected the Messiah whose blood alone 
makes expiation for sin; and many modern Israelites and 
Gentiles attempt to acquire a righteousness by their works 
that shall be the ground of their acceptance with God. 
But neither can give a new-born life tothe soul or assuage 
in any measure its hunger, any more than that which is not 
food, and contributes nothing to nourishment, can assuage the 
hunger of the body and prove the means to it of life. If 
they would obtain salvation they must listen to Jehovah, 
and accept and appropriate the provision which he has 
made for their redemption from sin and its curse. 

7, 8. Hypocatastases in substituting inclining the ear, an 
act of the body, for attention of the mind: and coming unto 
God for complying with his call. “Incline your ear and 
come unto me; hear and your soul shall live; and I will 
make with you an everlasting covenant; the sure mercies 
of David,” vs. 3. Directing the whole mind to Jehovah, 
and accepting implicitly and joyfully his proposed gift, they 
will live. In place of purchasing or earning life, or the 
means of it, they are to obtain it by simply accepting it; 
and God will insure it to them as a gracious gift, by an 
everlasting covenant, according to the promise he made to 
David of a Redeemer, who is to reign over the race for 
ever, 2 Sam. vii. 16. The sure mercies to David are the 
mercies comprised in the promise of the Messiah, as of his 
line. They were sure, because confirmed by an oath, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 34-37. 

“ Behold, I have given him (the Messiah) to be a witness 
to the people, a leader and commander of the nations,” 
vs.4. It is the Messiah who is here said to be given a wit- 
ness to the people, that is a revealer and teacher to them of 
the will of Jehovah in respect to the work of redemption, 
and the chief and commander of the nations. For it is he 
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that is to receive the kingdom of this world, that all people, 
nations, and languages may serve him, and is to reign in 
righteousness for ever and ever. He was a witness to the 
nations at his first advent. He is to become their king, and 
enter on his eternal reign over them at his second coming. 

9. Apostrophe to the Messiah. “Lo a nation that thou 
knowest not thou shalt call, and a nation that knew not 
thee, shall run unto thee, for the sake of Jehovah thy God, 
and for the Holy One of Israel; for he has glorified thee,” 
vs. 5. He is, at his second coming, to call the Gentiles, to 
whom at his first coming he was not to address his testi- 
mony. He was to come then only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel; and when he comes in glory and receives 
all nations as his inheritance, they who before had not 
known him, are to run to him joyfully, because of the 
demonstrations with which he will be attended, that he is the 
Son of God, the Messiah of the Holy One of Israel; for he 
will be invested as such with divine power and glory. 
These predictions of the conversion of the nations because 
of his presence and glory as Jehovah, are in harmony with 
many other prophecies, and show that he is at that time to 
appear in person. It is to be because of his presence as 
Jehovah, and the signals that are to be given by the Father 
that he is such, that all nations are to acknowledge, accept, 
and glorify him. 

10. Apostrophe to the nations whom he calls to accept 
his salvation. “Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found: 
call ye upon him while he is near,”’ vs. 6. 

11, 12, 13. Hypocatastases in putting seeking and finding 
Jehovah, for seeking and obtaining his favor, and his being 
near for his being accessible. Not to seek his mercy imme- 
diately is to treat it with aversion and scorn, and if persisted 
in long, will issue in exclusion from it. 

14, 15. Hypocatastases in putting way, for mode of life, 
and turning,—a movement of the body, for conversion of the 
mind. ‘“ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the man of 
iniquity his thoughts, and let him turn unto Jehovah, and 
he will have mercy on him, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon,” vs. 7. To discontinue sinning on the 
one hand, and love, trust, and obey God on the other, are 
the conditions and the only conditions of pardon and accept- 
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ance. No costly sacrifices are necessary. Nothing is to be 
given up but sin. No works of extraordinary merit are to 
be wrought. Salvation is to be accepted with a humble, 
broken, and selfrenouncing heart, as a free gift. This is the 
assurance which Christ himself gave when as a witness he 
delivered his testimony to the Jewish people. “ He that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” “ He that cometh 
to me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” “ He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 

16, 17. Hypocatastases in the use of ways, for modes of 
acting. “ For my thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your 
ways my ways, saith Jehovah. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts,” vs. 8,9. He 
is then to forgive freely and absolutely all who forsake their 
sins, and return to him in humbleness, love, and faith, 
because his thougits and methods of procedure infinitely 
transcend in grasp and clevation those of Israelites or Gen- 
tiles. Israelites would limit his mercy almost absolutely to 
their nation. Gentiles would deny the propriety of a for- 
giveness by grace, through the expiation, righteousness, and 
intercessions of the Messiah. Vast crowds even of the 
evangelical church in this age would preclude the Saviour 
from reigning in person on the earth, and fully restoring the 
race from the ruins of the fall, and carrying on the work of 
redemption in that form through eternal ages. But he, in 
place of thoughts and ways like theirs, acts conformably to 
his infinite knowledge, goodness, and power, and with a 
reference to the endless well-being of his kingdom ; and 
will secure issues from the forgiveness of all who are 
brought back from sin to holiness, that immeasurably ex- 
ceed the thoughts of men. 

18. Comparison of the elevation of his thoughts and ways 
above those of men, to the elevation of the heavens above 
the earth —immense, undeterminable, inconceivable by 
creatures. 

19. Comparison of the efficacy of the means God is to 
employ to give effect to the word of his salvation, with the 
efficacy of the agencies he uses to cause the seeds of the 
earth to germinate and bring forth fruit for the sustenance 
ofmen. “ For as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
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heaven, and returneth not thither, until it has watered the 
earth, and made it bring forth and bud, and given seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but (only) when it has accomplished that which I de- 
sired; and effected successfully that for which I sent it,” 
vs. 10,11. The word of Jehovah is that word or testimony 
in regard to the method of salvation and the freeness with 
which it is to be bestowed on those who repent and believe— 
which the Messiah, as the witness of Jehovah to the people 
of Israel, was to declare, at his first coming, and which he 
is to make known in a fuller light, at his second coming. 
As the rains and snows which God sends down from the 
clouds in the atmosphere, have it for their office to water 
the earth, and cause the seeds that are sown to germinate 
and yield fruits fur the perpetuation of the plants and the 
sustenance of man; so God will employ means that will with 
equal certainty cause the seed of his truth, sown in the 
hearts of men, to germinate and bring forth the fruits of re- 
pentance, faith, love, and holiness. His power, his wisdom, 
and his goodness are as absolute in the spiritual as they are 
in the natural world; and he will no more be thwarted in 
his aims in the one, than he will in the other. It is as easy 
to him to convert Gentiles as it is Israelites ; to renew nations 
as it is individuals; to redeem the race through an endless 
series of generations, as through a single age. And this 
will be exemplified in the redemption of Israel from exile. 

12, 13. Personifications in the exhibition of the mountains 
and hills as shouting, and the trees as clapping their hands. 
“For ye shall go forth with joy, and in peace ye shall be 
led: the mountains and the hills shall break out before you 
in ashout, and all the trees of the field shall clap the hand,” 
vs. 12. Displays of Jehovah’s power will be made in re- 
calling the Israelites from their dispersion, and enabling 
them to return to their land with the acquiescence and 
friendly aid of their former enemies, that will demonstrate 
his power to accomplish with the world what he pleases. 
The mountains, hills, and trees, new created, and invested 
with the beauty of Eden, are represented as greeting them 
on their way, and congratulating them on their restoration 
to the favor of Jehovah. 
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And the whole world is to be new created. “ Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the cypress; and instead of the 
nettle, the myrtle; and it shall be to Jehovah for a name; 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off,” vs. 13. 
This renovation of the world, and restoration of the beauty 
and fertility of Paradise, will bespeak not only the power, 
wisdom, and grace of Jehovah, but his purpose to put an 
end to the curse, and make the world thereafter the abode of 
holiness, blessedness, and peace, through everlasting years. 

Chapter LVI. The prospect of that redemption should im- 
press the Israelites with awe and love, and prompt them to 
keep all God’s commandments, vs. 1. Happy will be the 
Israelite ; happy the proselyte who does it. Happy also the 
eunuch; though he can have no sons or danghters to share 
in the wonders of that epoch: for he will have a place in 
Jehovah’s eternal kingdom, of far higher significance than 
the relation of a parent to offspring, vs. 2-6. Gentiles, if 
true worshippers, will be accepted in their sacrifices, and 
meet the tokens of Jehovah’s favor, vs. 7. He purposes to 
gather not only the outcasts of Israel, but also the Gentiles 
into the kingdom the Messiah is to establish, vs. 8. Israel 
in the mean time is to be abandoned as a prey to enemies, 
vs. 9. The teachers and rulers, undiscerning and indolent, 
selfish and greedy, are wholly to neglect their duty, and 
casting off the fear of God, give themselves up to the brutish 
pleasures of intoxication. 

1. Apostrophe to Israel. “Thus saith Jehovah: Keep ye 
judgment and do righteousness; for near is my salvation to 
come, and my righteousness to be revealed,” vs. 1. The 
nearness of his salvation and of the revelation of his righte- 
ousness—by which are meant. the salvation that is to be 
wrought for Israel by the Messiah when he recalls them 
from their dispersion ; and the righteousness he will then dis- 
play in forgiving all who forsake wickedness and turn to him 
—is given as a reason that Israel should, in the mean time, 
keep his judgments and do righteousness. Such promises 
should allure them. Purposes of such immeasurable grace 
to the Gentiles as well as the children of Abraham, should 
fill them with awe, wonder, and joy, and make it a delight 
to them to serve him. 

2. Hypocatastasis in the substitution of holding fast to 
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obedience, for persevering in it. “ Happy the man that 
shall do this, and the son of man that shall hold it fast; 
keeping the Sabbath from profaning it, and keeping his 
hand from doing evil,” vs. 2. Happiness will be found in 
the obedience itself; and it will be attended by tokens of 
Jehovah’s favor. The observance of the Sabbath is men- 
tioned, probably, because the profanation of it being ordi- 
narily public, is peculiarly expressive of disregard of God. 
3, 4, 5. Hypocatastases in the use of joined for becom- 
ing a worshipper, taking hold of for acceptance by faith, 
and cutting off for destroying. “ And let not the foreigner 
who has joined himself to Jehovah speak, saying, Jehovah 
will separate me wholly from his people: and let not the 
eunuch say, Lo I am adry tree. For thus saith Jehovah 
to the eunuchs who shall keep my sabbaths, and shall choose 
what I delight in, and take fast hold of my covenant, I will 
give to them in my house and within my walls a place and 
name better than sons and than daugliters: an everlasting 
name will I give to him, which shall not be cut off,” vs. 3-5. 
This implies that Gentiles who should become proselytes, 
would have the apprehension, from the fact that the Israelites 
alone are to be restored from dispersion to their national 
land, that they would then be excluded from Jehovah's 
people ; and that Israelites who were eunuchs would imagine 
that because they could have no offspring who would share 
in the blessings of the national restoration, their condition, 
though redeemed, would be of far less dignity and happiness 
than theirs who should have descendants that would partake 
in the distinctions and joys of that re-adoption as Jehovah’s 
people and life under the sceptre of the Messiah. But 
the eunuchs who do Jehovah’s will are assured that they 
shall have a rank and place in his house, that will be better 
than sons and than daughters, and that shall endure 
for ever. As they can have an everlasting name only when 
they exist for ever in honor, and as those who die before 
Chirist’s second coming can dwell with him for ever only by 
a resurrection in glory, the pledge, in the passage, of an 
everlasting name, is a pledge of a place among the glorified 
who are to reign with Christ for ever. The house accord- 
ingly in which they are to have an everlasting name, is the 
tabernacle in which Jehovah is to dwell with men during 
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the Messiah’s reign on the earth; and his walls, the walls of 
the New Jerusalem (the symbol of the glorified saints) 
which are to stand for ever, Rev. xxi. 3, 15-22. The 
promise to the eunuchs of an everlasting name and place in 
his house is therefore equivalent to a promise that they 
shall be raised in glory at Christ’s second coming, and 
exalted to stations, as kings and priests in his kingdom; 
which will undoubtedly be of far greater honor and bliss 
than can result from parenthood to sons and daughters. 

6. Metaphor in calling a eunuch a dry tree. 

7, 8. Hypocatastases in putting joining Jehovah for 
becoming his worshipper, and holding fast a covenant for 
continuing to accept and have faith in it. ‘ And (as to) the 
foreigners joining themselves to Jehovah, to serve him and 
to love the name of Jehovah, to be to him for servants, 
every one keeping the sabbath from profaning it, and 
holding fast my covenant; I will bring them to my 
mount of holiness, and make them joyful in my house 
of prayer. Their offerings and their sacrifices shall be to 
acceptance on my altar; for my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations,” vs. 6, 7. Jehovah’s mount 
of holiness, we know from our Saviour’s application of the 
passage, Matthew xxi. 13, is Jerusalem, and his house his 
temple there. As proselytes were not separated from Jeho- 
vah’s people Israel under the Mosaic dispensation, and as 
during that dispensation his house at Jerusalem did not 
become a house of prayer to all nations, it is apparent that 
the promise has reference to the reign of the Messiah, when 
Jehovah’s house is to be established on the top of the 
mountains of Jerusalem and exalted above the hills, and 
all nations are to flow to it. It is a promise therefore that 
the Gentile converts under the law shall there have access 
to that temple, and enjoy as perfect tokens of God’s favor 
as the Israelites themselves will, who will then be among 
the glorified saints. Their offerings there will be expres- 
sions of homage presented through their high priest, and 
their sacrifice the Lamb of God, through whom they will 
have obtained redemption. 

In proof that “ Jehovah’s house shall be a house of prayer 
for all nations,” it is added: “Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
the gatherer of the outcasts of Israel,—still will I gather 
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upon him (in addition) to his (own) gathered (hosts,)” vs. 8; 
the meaning of which seems to be that after all Israel’s out- 
casts shall be recalled from their exile, the Gentiles will con- 
tinue to frequent Jerusalem, and unite in the worship that 
is to be then offered; and this is in harmony with the pre- 
diction, Isaiah ii. 2, and Micah iv. 1., that all nations shall 
flow to his house there, and Isaiah Ixvi. 23, and Zechariah 
xiv. 15-19, that all nations shall repair there at stated seasons, 

The remaining verses of the chapter should have been 
placed in that which follows. 

9. Apostrophe. “All ye beasts in the field, come to 
devour; all ye beasts in the forest,” vs. 9. 

10. Hypocatastasis in substituting the beasts of the field 
and forest for human destroyers. That they are represen- 
tatives of human destroyers, is seen from the verses that 
follow, in which the priests and rulers are exhibited as 
watchmen and shepherds of Israel as a flock. It is equiva- 
lent therefore to a prediction that the whole circle of warlike 
nations should make inroads on Israel of slaughter and 
devastation ; and it had its fulfilment in the long series of 
invasions, slaughters, captivities, and desolations with which 
they were scourged and devoured by the Assyrians, Syrians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

11, 12. Metaphors in the use of blind and dogs. “ His 
watchinen (are) blind all of them; they do not know; all 
of them (are) dumb dogs, they cannot bark, dreaming, 
lying down, loving to slumber,” vs. 10. Under the image 
of beasts, the conquering and plundering nations are in- 
vited to slaughter and bear off the Israelites, because like 
dumb and listless dogs, the rulers and priests wholly 
neglect to warn the people, and guard them against the 
dangers to which they are exposed. They are undiscern- 
ing; they do not themselves see that the sins of the nation 
will inevitably draw down on it the scourge of God’s ven- 
geance, and that that scourge will be the sword and yoke 
of conquerors. They are all like dumb dogs, they cannot 
hear the tramp of enemies though they are in their very 
presence; and if they detect their approach, they cannot 
give warning to the nation. Their indisposition to their 
duty strikes them as it were with a fatal lethargy, and 
deprives them of the power of utterance. 
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13, 14. Metaphors in the use of dogs to denote the me- 
nials of the rulers and priests; and of slfepherds to denote 
the rulers and priests themselves of the Israelites. ‘“ And 
the dogs are greedy; they know not to be satisfied; and they 
(who are) the shepherds know not how to distinguish,” vs. 11. 

15, 16. Hypocatastases in the use of turned, an act of the 
body, for an analogous act of the mind; and of way, a 
path in which the body moves, for the course of the mind’s 
acts. ‘All of them are turned to their own way (every) 
man to his own gain from his own quarter,” vs. 11. By 
the dogs are not meant those who are called the shepherds ; 
but subordinate agents who, from the places they fill, are 
to the priests and rulers what dogs are to shepherds; and 
they are said to be greedy and insatiable; implying, that 
instead of guarding, they prey on the flock, while the 
shepherds themselves are exhibited as having no discern- 
ment, and bent each one on his own gain in his own pecu- 
liar sphere. There is a parallel prediction in Micah, in 
which the blindness of the prophets is represented as con- 
sequent on their being deserted by the Spirit. “Hear, I 
pray you, O heads of Jacob, and ye princes of the house 
of Israel; Is it not for you to know judgment; Who hate 
the good, and love the evil; who pluck off their skin from 
off them, and their flesh from off their bones; who also 
eat the flesh of my people, and flay their skin from off 
them; and they break their bones, and chop them in 
pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh within the cauldron ? 
Then shall they cry unto the Lord, but he will not hear 
them; he will even hide his face from them at that time, 
as they have behaved themselves ill in their doings. Thus 
saith the Lord concerning the prophets that make my 
people err, that bite with their teeth and cry Peace; and 
he that putteth not into their mouths, they even prepare 
war against him. Therefore night shall be unto you that 
ye shall not have a vision; and it shall be dark unto you 
that ye shall not divine; and the sun shall go down over 
the prophets, and the day shall be dark over them.” Chap. 
iii, 1-6. There are other passages in which a like picture 
is drawn of the blindness, selfishness, avarice, and cruelty 
of the rulers and priests. Chap. v. 7-8. To those viges 
they also added intoxication. 
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“ Come ye (he—each one—says) I will fetch wine, and 
we will intoxicate ourselves with strong drink, and like 
to-day (shall) to-morrow (be, of) exceeding great abun- 
dance,” vs. 12. This addiction to intoxication and other 
debasing vices is indicated also in other passages. Chap. 
v. 11, 12, 22. Avarice, oppression, and sensuality are 
usually characteristics of religious teachers who make their 
office the mere instrument of their selfishness. 

Chapter LVII. The prophet continues his delineation of 
the wickedness that was to prevail. Ie exhibits the people 
at large as depraved as the rulers and priests. The death 
of the righteous excited no alarm, no one regarded their 
removal as a blessing to them and a token that judgments 
were impending over the nation, vs. 1, 2. The boldest 
violators of the law abounded and perpetrated every 
species of wickedness without restraint and without shame, 
vs. 3-5. Idolaters especially descended to the most debas- 
ing of the practices of pagans, and displayed a frenzy in 
the service of their false deities, vs. 6,11. Jehovah will 
ananifest the worthlessness of their works and of their idols, 
vs. 12,13. But he will be gracious to the humble and con- 
trite who trust in him, though he will chastise them, vs. 
14,19. The wicked will never know peace, vs. 20, 21. 

1. Hypocatastasis in substituting laying an event to 
heart, for considering the reason of it, or its import. “ The 
righteous perisheth, and there is no man laying it to heart ; 
and men of mercy are taken away, with none considering 
that the righteous is taken away from the presence of evil,” 
vs. 1. Such insensibility at their departure indicates a 
total indifference to their character, and disbelief or forget- 
fulness that they are the objects of God’s special care. For 
their death at critical junctures, it is implied, is a deliver- 
ance to them ; and is a signal that great evils are about to 
befall the community from which they are removed. The 
deluge was delayed till Noah had finished and entered 
into the ark. The tempest of fire and brimstone that fell 
on Sodom was not allowed to descend till Lot and his 
family had been led out of the city. The waters of the 
Red Sea, which withdrew on either side and gave a passage 
te the Israelites, did not, till they had reached the shore, 
recoil and overwhelm the Egyptians. And so of the 
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righteous who are taken from life; it is for their deliver- 
ance; it is often in order to special judgments on those 
who have no esteem of their character, or realization of their 
usefulness. 

“He shall go in peace; they shall rest upon their beds 
(who are) walking uprightly,” vs. 12. They recognise the 
hand of God in the time and condition of their death, and 
know it is wisely and graciously ordered. They regard it 
as asummons to his presence, not a banishment from if, 
and they go in the calmness and serenity of perfect assur- 
ance; and their bodies rest in the grave in the promise of 
a resurrection at length to an immortal and glorious life. 

2. Apostrophe. “ But as for you, draw near hither, ye 
sons of the sorceress, seed of the adulterer and the harlot. 
Against whom do you sport yourselves? At whom do you 
spread the mouth, and extend the tongue?” vs. 3,4. The 
people generally regarded the death of the righteous with 
indifference. These lawless and impious offenders openly 
mocked and jeered them ; and doubtless because they wor- 
shipped Jehovah instead of the false gods to whom they 
paid their homage. Their mockery of them was therefore a 
mockery of him. And the representation that follows im- 
plies that they were very numerous. That they were sons of 
the sorceress and a seed of the adulterer, indicates that their 
ancestors were of the same debased and impious cast; and 
thence that these forms of gross sin had prevailed for a 
long period. ‘ 

“Are you not children of rebellion, a seed of falsehood; 
inflaming yourselves among the oaks, under every green tree, 
slaughtering the children in the valleys, under the clefts of 
the rocks,” vs. 4,5. They. are themselves proper objects of 
contempt and scorn, for they are guilty of the most impious 
rebellion; they act the part of open apostates, in deserting the 
service of Jehovah, the god of their nation, to whom they 
have been consecrated, and offering worship to idols. The 
characteristics of their idolatry were, inflaming their 
sensual affections in the groves, where the idols were often 
stationed, and slaughtering children as victims, especially 
to Moloch, who was worshipped in that manner in the 
valley of Hinnom—rites at once the most polluted and the 
most cruel. 
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* Among the smooth (stones) of the valley (or stream) is 
thy portion ; they are thy lot: Also, to them hast thou 
poured out a drink-offering, thou hast brought a meat-offer- 
ing. Shall I be satisfied for those (without vengeance) ?” 
v. 6. By the smooth (stones) of the valley is meant, pro- 
bably, their idols or representatives of their gods in the deep 
valley around Jerusalem. They were the portion, lot, or 
chosen place of worship to these idolaters, in contradistine- 
tion from the temple inclosure, which was consecrated to the 
worship of Jehovah. In that valley, a vast depository of 
carcases and other odious objects from the city ; they offered 
their slaughtered children as victims to appease their gods, 
and there they presented offerings of bread, thereby falsely 
ascribing to Moloch, Baal, or Ashtaroth the gift of the fruits 
of the earth. Would Jehovah be pacified for these impious 
affronts, without any inflictions of vengeance ? 

The prophet next describes their idolatrous rites in an- 
other favorite scene: “On a high and elevated mountain 
hast thou placed thy bed; also there hast thou gone up to 
offer sacrifice. And behind the door, and the doorpost hast 
thou placed thy memorial: Far away from me thou hast 
uncovered and hast gone up ; thou hast enlarged thy bed, 
and hast covenanted with them: thou hast loved their bed, 
thou hast provided room,” vs. 7,8. Here the impure rites 
of idolatry are exhibited as the chief elements of the wor- 
ship offered on the high mountains, and as contemplated by 
the Israelites with desire. 

“ And thou hast gone to the king anointed, and hast multi- 
plied thine unguents, and hast sent them ambassadors even to 
a far-off (land), and hast gone down even to hell,” v. 9. Whe- 
ther the aim of these measures was to render the rites more 
attractive to votaries, or more acceptable to the deities wor- 
shipped, or to gain the sanction of some monarch who was 
a worshipper of the same gods, and draw visitors and offer- 
ings from a distance, they bespoke extreme zeal. 

“In the greatness of thy way thou hast labored: Thou 
hast not said There is no hope. Thou hast the (means of) life 
of thy hands, therefore thou art not weak,” vs.10. That is, 
like a sorceress, you have employed every art within your 
power, you have never despaired, you have gained the means 
’ of subsistence, and therefore you are bold and strong. 
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3. Hypocatastasis in the use of laying to heart, for con- 
sidering. ‘ And whom hast thou feared and been afraid of, 
that thou shouldst lie? And me thou hast not remembered, 
thou hast not laid to heart. Is it not (because) I hold my 
peace, and that of old, that thou wilt not fear me?” vs. 11. 
Who is it that they had so feared as to resort to such lying, 
as was involved in their worship of idols, while they still 
retained the name and profession of being Jehovah’s peo- 
ple? Not their idols; for if they had truly regarded them 
as supreme deities, entitled to their homage, they ought not 
to have felt any hesitation in openly renouncing allegiance 
to Jehovah! And not Jehovah, for they had not remem- 
bered him, religiously, nor had any care forhim. Whence, 
then, was this monstrous contradiction in their conduct? 
Was it not because he had delayed to avenge himself that 
they would not fear him? If so, he would soon judge them 
for their offences. 

“T will declare thy righteousness and thy works ; and 
they shall not profit thee. In thy crying, let thy gather- 
ings save thee: But all of them the wind shall take up, and 
a breath shall take away,” vs. 12,13. To declare their 
righteousness and their works, will be to unfold the true 
character of their false religion and its effects. That mani- 
festation will be made by inflicting judgments on them, 
from which it will be seen that their idols cannot deliver 
them. When in their anguish they ery for succor, Jeho- 
vah will leave them to learn, by experiment, the nothing- 
ness of their gods; instead of deities who defend their vota- 
ries, they will be like chaff which the wind bears away. 
Not so he whotrustsin Jehovah. He shall be kept securely 
and crowned with salvation. 

4. Apostrophe. ‘ But he who trusts in me shall inherit 
the land, and possess my holy mountain. And he shall say, 
Cast up, cast up, clear the way, take up the stumbling block 
from the way of my people,” vs. 13, 14. 

5, 6, T. Hypocatastases in the use of casting up earth, to 
form a road, clearing the way, and removing a stumbling 
block, for analogous measures for the preparation of the 
people for the coming of the Messiah. The figure is the 
same as is employed (chap. xl. 8-5,) to foreshow the office 
of John the Baptist, who was to announce the approach of 
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the Messiah and call the nation to prepare themselves, by 
repentance, for receiving him. While Jehovah will over- 
whelm the votaries of idols, and drive them into lasting 
exile, he will not desert those who trust him, but will recall 
them from banishment, and give them again to inherit the 
land of their ancestors, and to possess his holy mountain, 
Zion, which is consecrated for his worship. 

“For thus saith the High and Exalted One, inhabiting 
eternity, and Holy is his name, in the high and holy (place) 
will I dwell; and with the broken and humble of spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the broken. For not to eternity will I contend, and not to 
perpetuity will I be wroth; for the spirit from before me 
will faint, and the souls I have made,” vs. 15,16. Thisim- 
plies that a long season of anger and chastisement was to 
pass before he would thus interpose to restore those who 
trust him to their ancestral land ; and during that period of 
wrath the nation was to be in exile. It implies, also, that 
at its close, he will bring many of them to contrition for 
their sins, and will descend and impart a new life to them 
and dwell with them. It indicates, also, that his avenging 
judgments are then to cease: they are to be smitten no 
more, but restored to his favor. And this is in harmony 
with other predictions of his grace to them at that period. 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith yourGod. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her war- 
fare ig accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned,” chap. 
xl. 1,2. “Behold I have taken out of thine hand the cup 
of trembling, the dregs of the eup of my fury ; thou shalt 
no more drink it again,” li. 22. 

8, 9. Hypocatastases in the use of turning away—an act of 
the body, for apostasy, and the way—the path of the heart for 
its mode of acting. ‘“ For his covetous iniquity I am wroth, 
and will smite him, (I will) hide me and be wroth; for he 
has gone on turning away in the way of his heart,” vs. 17. 
The judgments with which they are to be smitten will be 
because of their sins, and will be carried no further than to 
demonstrate the nothingness of their false gods, ynake a just 
expression of Jehovah’s anger, and show that their salva- 
tion must come from him. He will not discontinue the 
tempest of vengeance which was to beat on them—the 
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event has shown—through eighteen centuries, because they 
will not still deserve it, but because, if he subjects them in 
perpetuity to such a warfare, they will be exterminated, 
vs. 16. 

10. Hypocatastasis in the use of ways for modes of act- 
ing. “ His ways I have seen, and I will heal him, and will 
guide him, and restore comforts unto him, and his mourn- 
ers,” vs. 18. 

11. Hypocatastasis in the use of heal, a change of the 
body, for an analogous change of the mind. Their ways 
are their rebellious ways for which they are punished. 
Their healing will be by their renovation to repentance, 
faith, and love, by which they will be led to peace and 
blessedness. 

12. Metaphor in denominating words the fruit of the 
lips. “ Creating the fruit of the lips, Peace, peace to the 
far off and to the near, saith Jehovah,” vs.19. The fruit 
of the lips is the salutation, Peace, peace. The prediction 
therefore is, that at that crisis, by the sovereign act of Jeho- 
vah, the nation far off and near will meet salutations of 
peace from their enemies ; and implies that all obstructions 
to their return, from the unfriendliness of those among 
whom they are dispersed, will be removed. 

13. Hypocatastasis in the use of heal, for restoration to 
holiness and happiness. ‘“ And I heal him,” vs. 19. The 
redemption they are then to experience from sin and its 
curse is to be the work of Jehovah, not of any one else, and 
that will be seen and felt with the profoundest conviction. 
“ And all flesh shall know that I Jehovah am thy Saviour, 
and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob,” chap. 
xlix. 26. 

14. Comparison. “ But the wicked are like the troubled 
sea, for it cannot rest, and its waters cast up mire and dirt. 
There is no peace saith my God to the wicked,” vs. 20, 21. 
None but the humble and contrite will share in that redemp- 
tion. Those who then remain incorrigible will continue so. 
No reconciliation with God will ever be vouchsafed to them. 
They will be consigned to eternal restlessness and misery. 

These prophecies, thus taken in their grammatical sense, 
are natural, clear, and consistent with themselves, and all 
the other prophecies of the Old Testament respecting the 
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apostasy, the punishment, and the final redemption of 
Israel ; and they have in a large measure already been fual- 
filled. How can it be denied that the apostasy of the 
Israelites to idolatry, and their addiction for ages to the 
debasing and impious rites here foreshown of them, are 
verifications of these predictions? How can it be denied 
that the inroads on them by the warlike nations around 
them, the slaughters by which hosts of them were swept to 
the grave, the plunder and devastation of their cities, and 
their banishment and dispersion among their conquerors for 
ages, which began soon after these prophecies were uttered, 
are fulfilments of these predictions? No verification of a 
revelation can be conceived more exact, none on a scale 
more vast and overwhelming. It began with the very 
dawn of history. It has been protracted through the 
twenty-five hundred years that have passed since, in the 
presence of all the great actors in the theatre of the world, 
and by their agency; the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Turks, and the present nations 
of Western Europe. To deny that these events are the 
events of the kind foreshown in these predictions, is in 
effect to deny that any events can justly be considered as 
accomplishments of prophecies in which such agents, acts, 
and occurrences are foreshown. If the exact correspon- 
dence of persons, acts, and conditions to predictions is no 
proof that they are the persons, acts, and conditions fore- 
shown in those prophecies, there plainly can be no proofs of a 
verification of a prediction ; and prophecy itself is converted 
into a deception. But if these predictions of the apostasy 
of the Israelites to idol worship, and in its most debasing 
and odious forms; of the unfaithfulness, selfishness, world- 
liness, ambition and cruelty of the priests and rulers; the 
devastation of their land by conquerors, and their exile for 
ages among the nations, are predictions of their acts, and 
the punishments with which they were to be smitten, 
and have been verified in their apostasy to idols, their 
general demoralization, and their banishment from their 
country for a vast tract of centuries; then indubitably the 
prophecies that are inwoven with these of their restoration 
from exile, readoption as Jehovah’s people, and redemption 
from sin under the sceptre of the Messiah, must be equally 
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taken as prophecies of what is to befall them, that are 
to have an equally exact and literal fulfilment. To deny it 
is to deny that those parts of these prephecies are prophetic, 
as absolutely as the denial that the predictions of their wor- 
ship of idols and their exile, are predictions of these events, 
is a denial that those predictions are prophetic. 

On the other hand, to ascribe to them a representative 
signification—making Israel, Zion, Jerusalem, denote the 
church of the present dispensation, is not only to involve 
them in inextricable confusion and contradiction, but is to 
overthrow the most essential truths of revelation. If the 
second coming of the Messiah is to be spiritualized, his first 
advent must also be; and his death and expiation made 
mere representatives of events in the history of some other 
being. But if that be so, men have no longer a Redeemer 
whose blood cleanses from sin ; there is no longer a Saviour 
who can restore the race and the world from the ruin sin 
has brought on them. The whole promise of a reign of the 
Messiah; of a new creation of the heavens and the earth ; 
of a conversion of all nations; of an abolition of Satan’s 
empire and of death; and of an endless age of righteousness 
and peace, becomes a gorgeous mockery. 





Arr. VII.—Lrrerary anp Crrricat Norices. 


1, Tue Hicuer Curistian Lire. By Rev. W. G. Boardman. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859. 


Mr. BoarpMan exhibits the Christian Life as consisting usually 
of two stages: the first, on which the believer enters at conver- 
sion, the chief characteristic of which he represents to be faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for justification : the second, commenc- 
ing at what he denominates a second conversion, the peculiarity 
of which he holds is faith in Christ for sanctification. And it is 
this trust which he denominates the higher Christian life, and 
cites examples to exemplify. 

That such is the experience of now and then an eminent 
believer, and perhaps of many, we do not doubt; and that faith 
in Christ, in a very comprehensive sense, contemplating him in 
all his great perfections, in all his offices, in all his promises, and 
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all the vast purposes he has revealed extending through eternal 
ages, is eminently distinctive of those who make large attain- 
ments in intelligence, in holiness, and in assurance and peace ; 
and may be taken in a large degree as a measure of their love, 
their strength, and their enjoyment, we fully believe. The life 
of believers, however, is not, by any means, so generally cast in 
the particular mould Mr. Boardman depicts, as he imagines. In 
the first place, a direct, unreserved, and emphatic trust in Christ 
for justification, is not so characteristic of the first stages of the 
new-born mind, as he represents. That a direct specific faith in 
him for justification is exercised, and becomes at length a con- 
spicuous element of the new affections, is indubitable; but the 
first obedient act, and the leading attitude for a time of the mind 
toward God, is determined very much by the great truths which 
are before the eye at the moment of renovation, and in the pre- 
sence of which it is that love, subjection, trust, and peace, are 
first excited From the time of Edwards till within thirty 
years, it was very generally held in New England, that submis- 
sion is at least among the first and most characteristic acts of 
the renewed heart; and submission to God, an unconditional 
surrendry of all its interests to him, was regarded as the most 
decisive test of piety. And that sprung from the theology that 
prevailed, which occupied itself in a higher measure with the 
rights and acts of God as moral governor, than with Christ’s 
expiation and righteousness as Redeemer. While the latter 
was not neglected, so much greater prominence was given to 
the former, that it was natural that the first acts of the renewed 
should take the form of subjection to him as ruler, holy in all 
his demands, and just in his threatenings, and submission to his 
sovereign will; and in those cases a lofty and rapturous sense of 
the glory of his justice and holiness, and the beauty of his good- 
ness, and grace, and love, adoration, trust, joy in him, delight 
to be saved by his mercy, and desires to do his will, were the 
most conspicuous shapes the new-created affections assumed: 
while faith in Christ by a direct and specific acceptance of him 
as Redeemer by his obedience and death, and trust in him for 
pardon and acceptance—in distinction from trust in God’s mercy 
for redemption through him, was only reached at a later period ; 
and sometimes at the distance of years, in seasons of great afilic- 
tion, or at the approach of death. And to this class belong 
some of those, probably, whom Mr. Boardman cites as exam- 
ples of faith in Christ for sanctification, 

In the next place, that revivification, that fresh quickening to 
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clearer and higher views, and more glowing affections, which 
Mr. B. improperly, we think, calls a second conversion, does 
not always take the form, as he represents, of ‘a specific trust in 
Christ for sanctification; nor is it a renewing of which, like 
regeneration, the mind is the subject but once: instead, like the 
first acts of holy affection that follow regeneration, it has a 
diversity of forms corresponding to the special truths or realiza- 
tions which are the medium of the revivification: and it is 
from time to time repeated, and with some individuals fre- 
quently. It sometimes takes the shape of a far more direct and 
specific acceptance of Christ as Redeemer in all his offices, and 
entrustment of the soul to him for salvation, than had ever before 
been reached ; and is attended with towering realizations of the 
efficacy of his blood to atone ; of the glory of a justification by 
his righteousness; of his power to accomplish all that is needed 
in order to a full redemption ; and of the certainty of his promises, 
Sometimes, and perhaps often, it takes place in the form Mr. B. 
represents, of a direct and energetic trust in Christ for sanctifi- 
cation, springing from the mind’s consciousness of its hopeless 
vassalage to evil, if left to itself. Sometimes it takes place in a 
surrendry by the believer of all his temporal interests into the 
hands of God, and submission to his sovereign will, whether it 
assigns calamities or deliverarice from them. Sometimes in 
yielding a child, a parent, a wife, a husband to death, and bend- 
ing to the sovereignty that appoints the sorrow ; sometimes in 
suffering the neglect of friends or the malice of enemies; and 
in other exigencies, when the believer is brought to a vivid sense 
of his relations to God; a piercing consciousness of his sins ; a 
realization of the emptiness and nothingness of the world ; and 
despairing of himself, he flies in helplessness and anguish to the 
bosom of the Father and Redeemer for shelter and support. In 
such seasons, God reveals himself anew to the burthened and 
trembling suppliant ; Christ discloses himself in the greatness of 
his power, the freeness of his mercy, and the riches of his love ; 
and shedding a fresh beam of light and peace on the heart, im- 
bues it with a new and more vigorous life. Instead of being 
confined to a single period, or single conflict, there is no trial of 
life that does not sometimes thus issue in a nearer approach to 
God, a fuller discovery of Christ, and a higher measure of love, 
trust, and peace: there is not a solitary exigency through which 
the fainting disciple is called to pass, that may not thus become, 
by prayer, penitence, and a fresh resort to the Redeemer, the 
occasion of a new baptism of the Spirit, a new_and higher expe- 
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rience of the powers of the world to come; while an unfailing 
feature of each revivification, whatever may be its other distine- 
tive characteristics, is, a more intimate union to the Saviour; 
a more unreserved and absolute trust in him, and a deeper desire 
to be conformed to his will. Each fresh illumination, each new 
discovery of his glory, every advance in the comprehension of 
his work as Saviour, every beam of light that falls on the eye 
from the open portals of the world of holiness and blessedness 
to which he is conducting his redeemed, quickens the heart to 
a more fervid glow, arms it with greater strength and steadfast- 
ness, and invests the prospect of a final redemption with higher 
interest and beauty. 


2. Reason anp Reveration. By Robert 8S. Candlish, D.D., 
Edinburgh. T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and 
New York. 1860. 


Tus volume consists of Essays on the authority, inspiration, 
and infallibility of the Scriptures, the harmony of conscience 
with Reason and the Bible; and the duty of free inquiry and 
private judgment. They are written in a style of great direct- 
ness and vivacity, abound with fresh and glowing thoughts, and 
without descending into minute and prolix discussions, present 
a train of considerations in a measure quite original, that vindi- 
cate the Sacred Scriptures from the objections of the sceptical 
and captious, and show them to be indubitably the word of 
God. ‘The rejectors of inspiration, against whom Dr. Candlish 
mainly directs his reasonings, are the transcendentalists 6f the 
German school, who, chiefly through the influence of Coleridge, 
have imbued many in England and Scotland with their rational- 
ism. We are glad that so able and popular a writer is endea- 
voring to protect the young, especially against those absurd and 
untheistic theories, 


3. Hisrory or INDEPENDENCE Hatt from the earliest Period 
to the present Time; embracing Biographies of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, with Historical Sketches 
of the Relics preserved in that Sanctuary of American Free- 
dom. By D. W. Belisle. Philadelphia: J. Challen & Son. 1859. 


Tux title sufficiently indicates the subjects of this volume. It 
is chiefly occupied with the biographical notices of the illustrious 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence, which are 
brief, and will be read with interest. 





